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PREFACE. 

'T^HE Papers that compofe the firft of 
•*• thefe volumes were printed about 
eighteen years ago, to which there are now 
added two or three fmall tracts ; and the 
verfes are transferred into the fourth vo- 
lume apart, with the addition of fuch o- 
thers as we iince have written. The fecond 
and third will confift of feveral fmall trea- 
tifes in profe, in which a friend or two is 
concerned with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill 
treated by fome bookicllers, efpecially one 
Edmund Curll> it was our opinion that 
the beft method we could take for juftify- 
ing ourfelves, would be to publiuS what- 
ever loofe papers, in profe and verfe, we 
have formerly written ; not only fuch as 
have already ftolen into the world (very 
much to our regret, and perhaps very lit- 
tle to our credit) but fuch, as in any pro- 
bability hereafter may run the fame fate ; 
having been obtained from us by the im- 
portunity, and divulged by the indifcreti- 
on of friends, although reftniined by pro- 
mises, which few of them are ever known 
Vol. III. b to 
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to obferve, and often think they make us 
a compliment in breaking. 

But the confequences have been ftill 
worfe: We have been entitled, and have 
had our names prefixed at length, to whole 
volumes of mean productions, equally o£> 
fenfive to good manners and good fenfe, 
which we never faw nor heard of till they 
appeared in print. 

For a forgery in letting a falfe name to 
a writing, which may prejudice another's 
fortune, the law punifhes the offender with 
the lofs of his ears j but has inflicted no 
adequate penalty for fuch, as prejudice an- 
other's reputation in doing the fame 
thing in print ; though all and every indivi- 
dual book, fo fold under a falfe name, are 
manifestly fo many feveral and multipli- 
ed forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the goodnature, 
or at leaft the good judgment of the world, 
would have cleared us from the imputa- 
tion of fuch things, as had been thus char- 
ged upon us by the malice of enemies, 
the want of judgment in friends, the un- 
concern of indifferent perfons, and the 
confident affertions of bookfellers. 

We 
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We are afhamed to find (o ill a tafte 
prevail, as to make it a neceflary work to 
do this juftice to ourfelves. It is very pof- 
fible for any author to write below him- 
felf; either his fubject not proving fo fruit- 
ful, or fitted for him, as he at nrft ima- 
gined ; or his health, or his humour, or 
the prefent difpofition of his mind, un- 
qualifying him atthatjun&ure: However, 
if he poflefled any diftinguifhing marks of 
ftyle, or peculiarity of thinking, there 
would remain in his leaft fuccefsful wri- 
tings fome few tokens, whereby perfons of 
tafte might difcover him. 

But fince it hath otherwife fallen out, 
we think we have fufficiently paid for our 
want of prudence, and determine for the 
future to be lefs communicative : Or rather, 
having done with fuch amufements, we 
are refolved to give up what we cannot, 
fairly difowh, to the ieverity of criticks, 
the malice of perfonal enemies, and the 
indulgence of friends. 

We are forry for the fatire interfperfed 
in fome of thefe pieces upon a few peo- 
ple, from whom the higheft provocations 
have been received, and who by their con- 

b 2 dud 
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duct fince have fhewn, that they have not 
yet forgiven us the wrong they did. It is 
a very unlucky circumftance, to be obli- 
ged to retaliate the injuries of fuch authors, 
whofe works are fo foon forgotten, that 
we are in danger already of appearing the 
firft aggreffors. It is to be lamented, that 
VirgilXtX. pafs a line, which told pofterity 
he had two enemies called Bavius and Ma- 
vius. The wifeft way is not once to name 
them, but (as the madman advifed the gen- 
tleman, who told him he wore a fword to 
kill his enemies) to let them alone and they 
will die of themf elves. And according to 
this rule we have acted throughout all thofe 
writings, which we dcfigned for the prefs : 
but in thefe, the publication whereof was 
not owing to our folly, but that of others, 
the omifnon of the names was not in our 
power. At the worft, we can only give 
them that liberty now for fomething, which 
they have fo many years exercifed for no- 
thing, of railing and fcribling againft us. 
And it is fome commendation, that we have 
not done it all this while, but avoided pub- 
lickly to characterize any perfon without 
long experience. Nonum prematur in an- 
i num 
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num is a good rule for all writers, but 
chiefly for writers of characters ; becaufe 
it may happen to thofe, who vent praife or 
cenfure too precipitately, as it did to an e- 
minent Englijh poet, who celebrated a 
young nobleman for erecting Dry den % mo- 
nument upon a promife, which his lord- 
fhip forgot, till it was done by another. 

In regard to two perfons only we wi(h 
our raillery, though ever fo tender, or re- 
fentment, though ever fo juft, had not 
been indulged. We fpeak oi Sit John Fan* 
brugh, who was a man of wit, and of ho- 
nour ; and of Mr. Addifon^ whole name 
deferves all refpccT: from every lover of 
learning. 

We cannot deny (and perhaps moft 
writers of our kind have been in the fame 
circumftances) that in feveral parts of our 
lives, and according to the difpofitions we 
were in, we have written fbme things, 
which we may wifh never to have thought 
on. Some {allies of levity ought to be im- 
puted to youth, (fuppoied in charity, as 
it was in truth, to be the time in which 
we wrote them ;) others to the gaiety of 
, our minds at certain junctures common 

b 3 ta 
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to all men. The publiming of theie, 
which we cannot difown, and without our 
confent, is, I think, a greater injury, than 
that of afcribing to us the moft ftupid pro- 
ductions, which we can wholly deny. 

This has been ufually pra&ifcd in other 
countries after a man's deceafe ; which 
in a great meafure accounts for that ma- 
nifeft inequality found in the works of the 
beft authors ; the collectors only consi- 
dering, that fo many more meets raife the 
price of the book ; and the greater fame 
a writer is in pofleiTion of, the more of 
fuch tram he may bear to have tacked to 
him. Thus it is apparently the editor's 
intereft to infert, what the author's judg- 
ment had rejected; and care is always 
taken to interfperfe thefe additions in fuch 
a manner, that fcarce any book of confe- 
quence can be bought, without purchasing 
fomething unworthy of the author along 
with it, 

But in our own country it is ftill worfe: 
Thofe very bookfellers, who have Support- 
ed them (elves upon an author's fame while 
he lived, have done their utmoft after hia 
death to lelTen it by fuch practices : Even 

a man's 
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a man's laft will is not fecure. from being 
expofed in print ; whereby his moft par- 
ticular regards, and even his dying ten- 
derneffes are laid open. It has been hu- 
moroufly faid, that fome have fifhed the 
very jakes for papers left there by men of 
wit : But it is no ieft to affirm, that the 
cabinets of the lick, and the clofets of the 
dead, have been broke open and ranfack- 
ed to publifti our private letter j, and di- 
vulge to all mankind the moft fecretfen- 
timents and intercourfe of friendship. Nay, 
thefe fellows are arrived to that height of 
impudence, that when an author has pub- 
licity difowncdafpurious Piece, they have 
difputed his own name with him in print- 
ed advertifements ; which has been prac- 
ttfed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 

We are therefore compelled, in refpect 
to truth, to fubmit to a very great hard- 
fhip ; to own fuch pieces, as in our ftri&er 
judgments we would have fuppreffed for 
ever : We are obliged to confefs, that this 
whole collection, in a manner, conlifts of 
what we not only thought unlikely to 
reach the future, but unworthy even of 
the prefent age ; not our ftudies, but our 
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follies; not our works, but our idleneffes. 

Some comfort however it is, that all of 
them are innocent, and moft of them, 
flight as they are, had yet a moral tenden- 
cy ; either to foften the virulence of parties 
againft each other ; or to laugh out 01 coun- 
tenance fome vice or folly of the time ; or 
to difcredit the impofitions of quacks and 
falfe pretenders to fcience; or to humble 
the arrogance of the ill-natured and envi- 
ous ; in a word, to leflen the vanity, and 
promote the good humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we muft in truth con- 
jfefs, they are ours, and others mould in 
juftice believe, they are all that are ours. 
If any thing elfe has been printed, in which 
we really had any hand, it is either into- 
lerably imperfect, or loaded with fpurious 
additions ; fometimes even with infertions 
of mens names, which we never meant, 
and for whom we have an efteem and re- 
fpe£t. Even thofe pieces, in which we are 
leaft injured, have never before been print- 
ed from the true copies, or with any to- 
lerable degree of corre&nefs. We declare, 
that this collection contains every piece, 
which in the idlefl humour we have writ- 
ten : 
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ten ; not only fuch, as came under our re- 
view or correction ; but many others, 
which however unfiniftied, are not now 
in our power to fupprefs. Whatfoever 
was in our own pofleition at thepublifhing 
hereof, or of which no copy was gone a- 
broad, we have actually deftroyed, to 
prevent all poflibility of the like treatment. 
Thefe volumes likewife will contain all 
the papers, wherein wc have cafually had 
any I hare ; particularly thofe written in con- 
junction with our friends, Dr. Arbuthnot 
and Mr. Gay ; and laftly, all of this fort 
compofed fingly by either of thofe hands. 
The reader is therefore defired to do thefame 
juftice to thefe our friends, as to us.; and 
to be allured that all the things, called our 
mifcellanies (except the works of Alexan- 
der Pope, publifhed by B. Lintot, in quar- 
to, and folio in 1 7 1 7 ; thofe of Mr. Gay 
by y. Ton/on, in quarto^ in 1 720 ; and as 
many of thefe mifcellanies as have been for- 
merly printed by Benj Tooke) are abfo- 
Jutely fpurious, and without our content 
impofed upon the publick. 

Twickenham, JoNATH. SWIFT 

M«y 27, ,727. Alex. Pope 

T H E 



THE following difcourfe is a kind of remonftrance in behalf 
of king William and his friends, againft the proceedings of the 
houfe of commons ; and was publifhed during the recefe of par- 
liament in the fummer of 1701, with a view to engage them in 
milder meafures when they (hould meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ftrides towards 
tiniverfal monarchy; plots were carrying on at St. Ger mains \ the 
Dutch had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Stain, 
and king William was made extremely uneafy by the violence 
with which many of his minifters and chief favourites were pur- 
fued by the commons ; the king, to appeafe their refentment, had 
made feveral changes in his miniftry, and removed fome of his 
moft faithful fervants from places of the higheft truft and digni- 
ty : this expedient, however, had proved ineffectual, and the 
commons perfifted in their oppofition ; they began by impeaching 
William Bentinck, earl of Portland, groom of the ftole ; and pro- 
ceeded to the impeachment of John Somen, baron Somen of Eve- 
Jham, firft lord-keeper, afterwards lord chancellor; Edward Ruf- 
fel, earl ofOrford, lord treafurer of the navy, and one of the lords 
commiflioners of the admiralty ; and Charles Mountague, earl of 
Halifax, one of the commif&oners of the tieafury, and afterwards 
chancellor of the exchequer. Its general purport is to damp the 
warmth of the commons by Ihewing, that the meafures they 
purfued had a direS tendency to bring on the tyranny, which 
they profeffed to oppofe ; and the particular cafes of the impeach- 
ed lords are paralleled in Athenian chara&ers. 
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Written in the Year 1701. 

CHAP. I. 

IT is agreed, that in all government there 
is an abfolute unlimited power, which 
naturally and originally feems to be placed 
in the whole body, where-ever the execu- 
tive part of it lies. This holds in the body 
natural 5 for where-ever we place the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of motion, whether from the head, 
br the heart, or the animal fpirits in gene- 
ral, the body moves and a&s by a confent 
of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
placed fundamentally in the body of a peo- 
ple, is what the beft legiflators of all ages 
nave endeavoured, in their feveral fchemes 
or inftitutions of government, to depofite 
in fuch hands as would preferve the people 
from rapine and oppreflion within, as well 
as violence from without. Mod of them 
fcem to agree in this, that it was a truft too 
great to be committed to any one man or 
aflembly, and therefore they left the right 
ftill in the whole body ; but the admini- 
stration or executive part in the hands of 
the one, the few, or the many, into which 
three powers all independent bodies of men 
feem naturally to divide; for by all I have 
read of thofe innumerable and petty com- 
monwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, 
as well as the great ones of Carthage and 
Rome, it feems to me, that a free people 
met together, whether by compaB, or fa- 
mily-government, as foon as they fall into 
any a&s of civil fociety, do of themfeives 
divide into three powers. The flrft is that 

of 
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of fome one eminent Ipirit, who, having 
fignalized his valour and fortune in defence 
of his country, or by the practice of popu- 
lar arts at home, comes to have great influ- 
ence on the people, to grow their leader in 
warlike expeditions, and to prefide, after a 
fort, in their civil affemblies ; and this is 
grounded upon the principles of nature and 
common reafon, which in all difficulties or 
dangers, where prudence or courage is 
required, do rather incite us to fly for coun- 
fel or affiftance to a {ingle perfon, than a 
multitude. The fecond natural divifion of 

{>ower is of fuch men, who have acquired 
arge pofleflions, and confequently dcpen- 
dancies, or defcend from anceftors who 
have left them great inheritances, together 
with an hereditary authority. Thefe eafily 
uniting in thoughts and opinions, and act- 
ing in concert, begin to enter upon mea- 
fures for fecuring their properties, which 
are beft upheld by preparing againft inva- 
fions from abroad, and maintaining peace 
at home ; this commences a great coun- 
cil or fenate of nobles for the weighty af- 
fairs of the nation. The laft divifion is 
of the mafs or body of the people, whofe 

part 
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part of power is great and indifputable, 
whenever they can unite either collectively, 
or by deputation, to exert it. Now the 
three forms of government, fo generally 
known in the fchools, differ only by the 
civil adminiftration being placed in the 
hands of one, or fometimes two, (as in 
Sparta) who were called kings ; or in a 
ienate, who were called the nobles ; or in 
the people collective or reprefentative, 
who may be called the commons. Each of 
thefe had frequently the executive power 
in Greece^ and fometimes in Rome : but 
the power in the laft refort was always 
meant by legiflators to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eter- 
nal rule in politicks among every free peo- 
ple, that there is a balance or power to 
be carefully held by every ftate within it- 
felf, as well as among feveral ftates with 
each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, 
either without or within a ftate, is beft 
conceived by confidering, what the nature 
of a balance is. It luppcfes three things : 
Firft, the part which is held, together with 
the hand that holds it ; and then the two 

fcales, 
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fcales, with whatever is weighed therein. 
Now confider feveral ftates in a neigh- 
bourhood ; in order to preferve peace be- 
tween thefe ftates, it is neceflary they 
fhould be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be directors, who arc 
to divide the reft into equal fcales, and up- 
on occafion remove from one into the other, 
or elfe fall with their own weight into th« 
lighteft; fo in a ftate within itfelf, the ba- 
lance muft be held by a third hand, who 
is to deal the remaining power with the ut- 
moft exactnefs into the feveral fcales. Now 
it is not neceflary, that the power fhould be 
equally divided between thefe three ; for 
the balance may be held by the weakeft, 
who, by his addrefs and conduct, remov- 
ing from either fcale, and adding of his own, 
may keep the fcales duly poifed. Such was 
that of the two kings of Sparta, the con- 
fular power in Rome, that of the kings of 
Media before the reign of Cyrus , as repre- 
sented by Xenophon ; and that of the fe- 
veral limited ftates in the Gotbick Infti- 
tution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by 
the negligence, folly, or weaknefs of the 

hand 
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hand that held it, or by mighty weights 
fallen into either feale, the power will ne- 
ver continue long in equal divifion between 
the two remaining parties, but, till the ba- 
lance is fixed anew, will run entirely into 
one. This gives the trueft account of what 
is underftood in the mod antient and ap- 
proved Greek authors by the word Tyran- 
ny y which is not meant for the feizing of 
the uncontrolled or abfolutc power into the 
hands of a {ingle perfon, (as many fuper- 
ficial men have grofly miftaken,) but for 
the breaking of the balance by whatever 
hand, and leaving the power wholly in 
one fcale • For tyranny and ufurpation in 
a ftate are by no means confined to any 
number, as might cafily appear from ex- 
amples enough ; and becaufe the point is 
material, I (nail cite a few to prove it. 

The * Romans having fent to Athens^ 
and the Greek cities of Italy > for the co- 
pies of the beft laws, chofe ten legiflators 
to put them into form, and during the ex- 
ercifc of their office, fufpended the confu- 
lar power, leaving the administration of 

• Dionyf. Ha), lib. ie. 

affairs 
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affairs in their hands. Thefe very men, 
though chofen for fuch a work, as the di- 
gefting a body of laws for the government 
of a free flate, did immediately ufurp ar- 
bitrary power ; ran into all the forms of it, 
had their guards and fpies after the prac- 
tice of the tyrants of thofe ages, affected 
kingly ftate, dellroyed the nobles^ and 
oppreffed the people ; one of theni pro- 
ceeding fo far, as to endeavour to force a 
lady of great virtue : the very crime, which 
gave occafion to the expullion of the regal 
power but fixty years before, as this at- 
tempt did to that of the Decemviri. 

The Epbori'm Sparta were at firft only 
certain perfons deputed by the kings to 
judge in civil matters, while they were em- 
ployed in the wars. Thefe men at fevcral 
times ufurped the abfolute authority, and 
were as cruel tyrants, as any in their age. 
• Soon * after the unfortunate expediti- 
on into Sicily, the Athenians chofc four 
hundred men for adminiftration of affairs, 
who became a body of tyrants; and were 
called, in the language of thofe ages, an 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. 

Vo*,. III. C oligarchy i 
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oligarchy ', or tyranny of the few ; under 
which hateful denomination they were 
foon after depofed in great rage by the peo- 
ple. 

When t Athens was fubdued by Ly f un- 
der y he appointed thirty men for the ad- 
miniftration of that city, who immediate- 
ly fellfinto the rankeft tyranny : but this 
was not all ; for conceiving their power 
not founded on a bafis large enough, they 
admitted three thoufand into a fhare of the 
government ; and thus fortified, became 
the cruelleft tyranny upon record. They 
murdered in cold blood great numbers- 
of the beft men, without any provocation, 
from the meer luft of cruelty, like Ner* 
or Caligula. This was fuch a number of 
tyrants together, as amounted to near a 
third part of the whole city ; for * Xeno~ 
phon tells us, that the city contained a^- 
bout ten thoufand houfes ; and allowing 
one man to every houfe, who could have 
any mare in the government, (the reft 
confiding of women, children, and fer- 
vants) and making other obvious abate* 

t Xenoph. de Rebu» Gnec. 1. 1» * Memorab. lib. 3. 

ments. 
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ments, thefe tyrants, if they had been care- 
ful to adhere together, might have been 
a majority even of the people collective. 

In -f* the time of the Cccond Punick war, 
the balance of power in Carthage was got 
on the fide of the people, and this to a 
degree, that fome authors reckon the go- 
vernment to have been then among them 
a dotninatio plebis) or tyra?my of the com- 
mons ; which it feems they were at all 
times apt to fall into, and was at laft a- 
mong the caufes, that ruined their ftate : 
and the frequent murders of their gene- 
rals, which % Diodorus tells us was grown 
to an eftablifhed cuftom among them, 
may be another inftance, that tyranny is 
not confined to numbers. 

I fliall mention but one example more 
among a great number, that might be pro- 
duced ; |1 it is related by the author laft 
eked. The orators of the people at Ar- 
gos (whether you will ftyle them in mo- 
dern phrafe, great fpeakers of the houfe ; 
or only, in general, reprefentatives of the 
people collective) ftirred up the commons 

+ Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. X Lib. 20. || Lib. 15. 

C 2 agi\Y\ft. 
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againft the nobles, of whom 1 600 were 
murdered at once; and at laft, the orators 
themfelves, becaufe they left off their ac- 
cufations, or, to fpeak intelligibly, becaufe 
they withdrew their impeachments ; ha- 
ving, itfeems, raifed a fpirit they were not 
able to lay. And this laft circumftance, as 
cafes have lately flood, may perhaps be 
worth noting. 

From what hath been already advan- 
ced, feveral conclusions may be- drawn : 

Firfty That a mixed government par- 
taking of the known forms received in the 
fchools is by no means oi Got hick inven- 
tion, but hath place in nature and rea- 
fon, feems very well to agree with the fen- 
timents of moft legiflators, and to have 
been followed in moft ftates, whether they 
have appeared under the name of monar- 
chies, ariftocracies, or democracies : for 
not to mention the feveral republicks of 
this compofition in Gaul and Germany y 
defcribed by Cafar and Tacitus, Polybius 
tells us, the beft government is that, which 
conftfts of three forms, * regno, optima- 

* Fragtn. lib. 6. 

tium y 
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tium, &* populi imperio ; which may be 
fairly tranflated, the king, lords, and com- 
mons. Such was that of Sparta, in its pri- 
mitive inftitution by Lycurgus; who, ob- 
serving the corruptions and depravations 
to which every of thefe was fubjecl:, com- 
pounded his fcheme out of all ; fb that it 
was made up of reges, feniores, & popu- 
lus. Such alfo was the ftate of Rome un- 
der its confuls : and the author tells us, 
that the Romans fell upon this model pure- 
ly by chance, (which I take to have been 
nature and common reafon) but the Spar- 
tans by thought and defign. And fuch at 
Carthage was the f fumma reipublicee, or 
power in the laft refort; for they had their 
kings called fuffetes, and a fenate which 
had the power of nobles, and the people had 
a fhare eftablifhed too. 

Secondly, It will follow, That thofe 
reafoners, who employ fo much of their 
zeal, their wit, and their leifure for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chri- 
ftendom, at the fame time that by their 
practices they are endeavouring to deftroy 

• Id. ib. 

C 3 it 
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it at home, arc not fuch mighty patriots,, 
or fo much in the true intcreft of their coun- 
try, as they would affed to be thought ; 
but fcem to be employed like a man, who 
pulls down with his right hand what he 
has been building with his left. 

Thirdly ^ This makes appear the error 
of thofe, who think it an uncontrollable 
maxim, that power is always fafer lodged 
in many hands than in one : for if thefe 
many hands be made up onlyfrom one of the 
three divifions before mentioned, it is plain 
from thofe examples already produced, 
and eafy to be paralleled in other ages and 
countries, that they are as capable of en- 
flaving the nation, and of a&ing all man- 
ner oftyranny and oppreflion, as it is pof- 
fible for a fingle pcrfon to be, though we 
mould fuppofe their number not only to 
be of four or five hundred, but above three 
thoufand. 

ylgain^ It is manifeft from what has 
beenfaid, that in order to preferve the ba- 
lance in a mixed ftate, the limits of pow- 
er depofited with each party ought to be 
afcertaincd, and generally known. The 
defect of this is the caufe, that introduces 
;.. thofe 
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tbofe ftrugglings in a ftate about preroga- 
tive and liberty », about encroachments of 
the few upon the rights of the many, and 
of the many upon the privileges of thefew 9 
which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny ; firft either of the few, or the 
many, but at laft infallibly of a Angle per- 
fon : for, whichever of the three divisi- 
ons in a ftate is upon the fcramble for more 
power than its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is) unlefs due care be taken 
by the other two, upon every new ques- 
tion that arifes, they will be fure to de- 
cide m favour of themfelves, talk much 
of inherent right ; they will nourifh up a 
dormant power, and referve privileges 
w petto* to exert upon occaiions, to 
fcrve expedients, and to urge upon necef- 
fities ; they will make large demands, and 
* icanty conceflions, ever coming off con- 
siderable gainers : thus at length the ba- 
lance is broke, and tyranny let in ; from 
which door of the three it matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon 
any occaiion whatfoever, is little lefs than 
to make ufe of the whole power ; that is, 

declare an opinion to be law,, which 

Q 4. has 
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has always been contefted, or perhaps ne- 
ver ftartcd at all before fuch an incident 
brought it on the ftage. Not to confent to 
the enacting of fuch a law, which has no 
view befides the general good, unlefs an- 
other law fhall at the fame time pafs, 
with no' other view but that of advancing 
the power of one party alone ; what is this 
but to claim a pofitive voice, as well as a 
negative ? * To pretend that great changes 
and alienations of property have created 
new and great dependencies, and confe- 
quently new additions of power, as fome 
reafoners have done, is a moft dangerous 
tenet. If dominion muft follow property, 
let it follow in the fame pace ; for change 
in property through the bulk of a nation 
makes flow marches, and its due power 
always attends it. To conclude, that what- 
ever attempt is begun by an afTembly, 
ought to be purfued to the end, without 
regard to the greateft incidents that may 

• This feems to allude to a cecd without the fupply, and 
practice of the houfc of com- as it became ncccflary to re- 
mons called Tucking : when je& or receive both the bills 
they fufpected that a favourite thus tacked together, this ex- 
bill would be rejected, they pedient perfectly anfwered itt 
tacked it to a monev-bill ; and purpofc, 
W it was not pofiible to pro.* 

happen 
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happen to alter the cafe : to count it mean, 
and below the dignity of a houfe, to quit a 
profecution ; to refolve upon a conclufion 
before it is poflible to be apprifed of the 
premifes : to ad thus, I fay, is to affect 
not only abfolute power, but infallibility 
too. Yet fuch unaccountable proceedings 
as thefe have popular affemblies engaged 
in, for want of fixing the due limits of 
power and. privilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in 
a government, yet the form continue, and 
the balance be held : but large intervals 
of time muft pafs between every fuch in- 
novation, enough to melt down and make 
it of a piece with the conftitution. Such, 
we are told, were the proceedings of Solon, 
when he modelled anew the Athenian 
common-wealth ; and what convulfions 
in our own, as well as other Hates, have 
been bred by a neglect of this rule, is frefh 
and notorious enough : it is too foon in 
all confcience to repeat this error again. 

Having fhewn, that there is a natural ba- 
lance of power in all free ftates, and how 
it hath been divided, fbmetimes by the peo- 
ple themfelves, as in Rome, at others by 

the 
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the inftitutions of the legislators, as in the 
feveral ftates of Greece and Sicily ; the next 
thing is to examine, what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this ba- 
lance, which every one of the three parties 
hath continually endeavoured, as oppor- 
tunities have ferved ; as might appear from 
the ftories of moft ages and countries : for 
abfolute power in a particular ftate, is of 
the fame nature with univerfal monarchy 
in feveral ftates adjoining to each other. 
So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires 
of men, whether confidered in their per- 
fbns or their ftates, that they will grafp at 
all, and can form no fcheme of perfe<9: 
happinefs with left. Ever fince men have 
been united into governments, the hopes 
and endeavours after univerfal monarchy 
have been bandied among them, from the 
reign of Ninus to this of the mofl chrifti- 
an Jung ; in which purfuits common- 
wealths have had their fhare as well as 
monarchs : fb the Athenians, the Spar- 
tans, the Thebans, and the Acbaiam, did 
feveral times aim at the univerfal monar- 
chy of Greece : fb the common-wealths 
o£ Carthage and Rome affeded the univer- 

S4~ 
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fal monarchy of the then known world. 
In like manner hath abfolute power been 
purfued by the feveral parties of each par- 
ticular ftate; wherein fingle perfons have 
met with mofl fuccefs, though the endea- 
vours of the/*w and the many have been 
frequent enough : yet, being neither fo 
uniform in their defigns, nor fo direcl: in 
their views, they neither could manage 
nor maintain the power they had got ; but 
were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambition of fome fingle perfon. So that 
it will be always a wrong ftep in policy, 
for the nobles or commons to carry their en- 
deavours after power fo far, as to over- 
throw the balance ; and it would be e- 
nough to damp their warmth in fuch pur- 
fuits, if they could once reflecl:, that in 
fuch a courfe they will be fure to run up- 
on the very rock, that they meant to avoid ; 
which, I fuppofe they would have us think, 
isthe tyranny of a fingle perfon. 

Many examples might be produced of 

the endeavours of each of thefe three ri- 

| wis after abfolute power ; but I fhall fiiit 

[piy difcourfe to the time I am writing in, 

[gad relate only fuch diffentions in Greece 

and 
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and Rome, between the nobles and commons, 
with the confcquences of them, wherein 
the latter were the aggreflbrs. 

I fhall begin with Greece, where my 
observations fhall be confined to Athens, 
though feveral inftanccs might be brought 
from other ftates thereof. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the dijfentions in Athens, between the 
few and the many. 

np H E S E U S is the firft, who is record- 
•*■ ed with any appearance of truth to 
have brought the Grecians from a barba- 
rous manner of life, among fcattered vil- 
lages, into cities ; and to have eftablifli- 
cd the popular flate in Athens, afligning 
to himfelf the guardianmip of the laws 
and chief command in war. He was 
forced after fomc time to leave the Athe- 
nians to their own meafurcs upon ac- 
count of their feditious temper, which e- 
vcr continued with them, till the final 
dhTolution of their government by the Ro- 
mans. It feems, the country about Attica 
was the mod barren of any in Greece j 

through 
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through which means it happened, that the 
natives were never expelled by the fury of 
invaders, (who thought it not worth a 
conqueft) but continued always Abori- 
gines ; and therefore retained through all 
revolutions a tincture of that turbulent 
fpirit, wherewith their government began. 
This inftitution otThe/eus appears to have 
been rather a fort of mixed monarchy, 
than a popular ftate, and for aught we 
know, might continue fb during the feries 
of kings till the death of Codrus. From 
this laft prince Solon was faid to be de- 
fcended \ who, finding the people engag- 
ed in two violent factions of the poor and 
the rich, and in great confufion thereup- 
on ; refufing the monarchy, which was of- 
fered him, chofe rather to caft the govern- 
ment after another model, wherein he 
made due provifions for fettling the ba- 
lance of power, chufing a fenate of four 
hundred, and difporing the magiftracies 
and offices according to men's eftates; 
leaving to the multitude their votes in e- 
lecting, and the power of judging certain 
procefles by appeal. This council of four 
\ hundred was chofen, one hundred out of 

each 
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each tribe, and (eems to have been a body 
reprefentativc of the people : though the 
people collective referved a fharc of power 
to themfelves. It is a point of hiftory per- 
plexed enough; but thus much is certain, 
that the balance of power was provided 
for; elfe Pijtftratus y called by authors the 
tyrant of Athens, could never have go- 
rerned fo peaceably, as he did, * without 
changing any of Solon % laws. Thefe ic- 
veral powers, together with that of the 
archon or chief magiftratc, made up the 
form of government in Athens, at what 
time it began to appear upon the (bene of 
action and ftory. 

The firft great man bred up under this 
inftitution was Miltiades, who lived about 
ninety years after Solon, and is reckoned 
to have been the firft great captain, not 
only of Athens, but of all Greece. From 
the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, 
who is looked upon as the laft famous ge- 
neral of Athens, are about 1 30 years : af- 
ter which they were fubdued and infulted 
by Alexander* captains, and continued 

* Hcrodot. lib. I. 

under 
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under feveral revolutions a fmall truckling 
ftate, of no name or reputation, till they 
fell with the reft of Greece under the power 
of the Remans. 

During this period from Miltiades to 
Phocion, I mail trace the conduct of the 
Athenians with relation to their diffenti- 
ons between the people and fome of their 
generals ; who at that time, by their power 
and credit in the army, in a warlike com- 
monwealth, and often fupported by each 
other, were with the magiftrates and other 
civil officers a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people, who fince the death 
of Solon had already made great encroach- 
ments. What thefe diffentions were, how 
founded, and what the confequences of 
them, I mail briefly and impartially re- 
late. 

I muft here premife, that the nobles in 
Athens were not at this time a corporate 
afiembly, that I can gather ; therefore 
the refentments of the Commons were u- 
iually turned againft particular perfons, 
and by way of articles of impeachment. 
Whereas the commons in Rome, and fome 
other flates, as will appear in a proper 

place, 
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place, though they followed this method 
upon occafion, yet generally purfucd the 
enlargement of their power by more fet 
quarrels of one entire affembly againft an- 
other. However, the cuftom of particu- 
lar impeachments being not limited to for- 
mer ages, any more than that of general 
ftrugglcs and diffentions between fixed af- 
femblics of nobles and commons, and the 
ruin of Greece having been owing to the 
former, as that of Rome was to the latter, 
I mail treat on both cxprcfly ; that thofe 
ftateswho arc concerned in either (if at leaft 
there be any fuch now in the world) may, 
by obferving the means and iffucs of for- 
mer diffentions, learn whether the caufes 
are alike in theirs ; and if they find them 
to be fo, may confidcr whether they ought 
not juftly to apprehend the fame effects. 
To fpeak of every particular pcrfon im- 
peached by the Commons oi Athens with- 
in the compafs defigned, would introduce 
thehiftory of almoft: every great man they 
had among them : I mall therefore take 
notice only of fix, who living in that pe- 
riod of time when Athens was at the height 
of its glory, as indeed it could not be o- 

therwife 
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therwife while fuch hands were at the helm* 
though impeached for high crimes andmif- 
demeanors, fuch as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, mif applying or embezzling pub- 
lick funds, illcondubl at fea y and the like, 
were honoured and lamented by their 
country, as the prefervers of it, and have 
had the veneration of all ages fince paid 
juftly to their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian gei. 
nerals againft the Perfian power, and the 
famous vi&ory at Marathon was chiefly 
owing to his valour and conduct. Being 
fent fome time after to reduce the ifland 
Paroiy he miftook a great fire at a diftance 
for the fleet, and being no ways a match 
for them, fet fail for Athens ; at his arrival 
he was impeached by the commons for trea- 
chery, though not able to appear by rea- 
fon of his wounds, fined 30000 crowns, 
and died in prifon. Though the conle- 
quences of this proceeding upon the affairs 
of Athens were no other than the untimely 
lofs of fo great and good a man, yet I 
could not forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Arijlides f. 

t Lord Semtrs. He was the general patron of the literati. 
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Betide? the mighty fervicc he had done his 
country in the wars, he was a peribn of 
the ftricteft jufticc, and beft acquainted 
with the laws as well as forms of their go- 
vernment, fo that he was in a manner 
chancellor of At hem. This man, upon a 
flight and falfe accufation of favouring ar- 
bitrary power, was banifhed by oJlracifm\ 
which rendered into modern Englifb would 
fignify, that they voted he fhould be re- 
moved from their prefence and council for 
ever. But however, they had the wit to 
recall him, and to that action owed the pre- 
fervation of their ftate by his future fcr- 
vices. For it mufi be full confeffed in be- 
half of the Athenian people, that they ne- 
ver conceived thcmfelvcs perfectly infalli- 
ble, nor arrived to the heighths of modern 
aJfemblieSf to make obfli7wcy confirm what 
fudden heat and temerity began. They 
thought it not below the dignity of an a£- 
fembly to endeavour at correcting an ill 
ftep ; at leaf! to repent, though it often 
fell out too late. 

Themiflocles % was at nrft a commoner hint- J 

♦ '£it\ in Orfard. lln \;A titan of the r.avy having • 
bf:n I'.r-StevA '.:; a xvxuv.'t bwr. < or. r , milted to his charge j 
as lord hizh admiral, the whoie 0k&££7. \ 

felfti 
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felf : it was he, that raifed the Athenians 
to their greatnefs at fea, which he thought 
to be the true and conftant intereft of that 
commonwealth; and the famous naval 
victory over the Perfians at Salamais was 
owing to his conduct. It feems the people 
obferved fomewhat of haughtinefs in his 
temper and behaviour, and therefore ba- 
mmed him for five years ; but finding fome 
flight matter of accufation againft him, 
they fent to feize his perfon, and he hardly 
cfcaped to the Perjian court ; from whence, 
if the love of his country had not fur- 
mounted its bafe ingratitude to him, he had 
many invitations to return at the head of 
the Perfian fleet, and take a terrible re- 
venge : but he rather chofc a voluntary 
death. 

The people of Athens impeachd Peri- 
cles -f- for mtf applying the pub lick revenues to 

D 2 his 

\ Lord Halifax. He had a Panther ; the parody is drawn 

fine genius for poetry, and from Horace's fable of the city 

bad employed his more youth- moufe and country moufe : but 

fill part of life in that fcience. afterwards, upon Mr. Moun- 

fie was diftinguifhed by the tague's promotion to the chan- 

.Baine of Moufe Mountague, ccllorfhip of the exchequer, 

[laving ridiculed, jointly with Prior, with a good-humoured 

tldat. Prior, Mr. Drydcn's fa. indignation at feeing his friend 

Eaous poem of the Hind and preferred and himfelf neglect- 
ed, 
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his own private ufe. He had been a per- 
fon of great defervings from the republick, 
was an admirable fpeaker, and very popu- 
lar. His accounts were confufed, ana he 
could not then give them up, therefore merely 
to divert that difficulty, and the confe- 
quences of it, he was forced to engage his 
country in the Pelopennejianwax, the long- 
eft that ever was known in Greece, and 
which ended in the utter ruin of Athens, 
The lame people having refblved to fub- 
due Sicily, fent a mighty fleet under the 
command oiNicias, Lyfimachus, and Al- 
cibiades ; the two former perfons of age 
and experience ; the laft a young man of 
noble birth, excellent education, and a 
plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet 
fet fail, it feems one night the ftone-images 
of Mercury, placed in feveral parts of the 
city, were all pared in the face ; this action 
the Athenians interpreted for a defign of 
deftroying the popular ftate ; and Alcibi- 
adesy having been formerly noted for the 

cd, concludes an epifHe writ- wood Shepherd, E% with 
•rain the year 1698, to Fleet- thefc three lines : 

Mf friend CherUs MawOsgu/i preferr'd, 

Nor would I have it long obferv'd 

That one mmft cats while mho's fizrVd. Okkckt. 

like 
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like frolkks and excurfions, was immedi- 
ately accufed of this. He, whether con- 
fcious of his innocence, or affurcdof the 
iecrecy, offered to come to his tryal be- 
fore he went to his command j this the 
Athenians refufecL But as foon as he was 
got to Sicily y they fent for him back, de- 
iigning to take the advantage, and profe- 
cute him in the abfence of nis friends, and 
of the army, where he was very power- 
ful. It feems, he underftood the refent- 
ments of a popular affembly too well to 
truft them ; and therefore, inftead of re- 
turning, efcaped to Sparta ; where his 
ddires of revenge prevailing over his love 
to his country, he became its greater! ene- 
my. Mean while the Athenians before Si- 
cily, by the death of one commander, and 
the fuperftition, weaknefs, and perfect ill 
conduct of the other, were utterly deftroy- 
ed, the whole fleet taken, and a miferable 
daughter made of the army, whereof hard- 
ly one ever returned. Some time after this 
Akibiades was recalled upon his own con- 
ditions by the neceflities of the people, 
and made chief commander at fea and 
knd ; but his lieutenant engaging againft 

D 3 his 
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his pofitive orders, and being beaten by 
Lyjander, Alcibiades was again difgraced, 
and banifhed. However, the Athenians 
having loft all ftrength and heart fince their 
misfortune at Sicily, and now deprived of 
the only perfon that was able to recover 
their lofles, repent of their ramnefs, and 
endeavour in vain for his reftoration ; the 
Per Ran lieutenant, to whofe protection he 
fled, making him a facrifice to the refent- 
ments of Lyfander the general of the La- 
cedemonians, who now reduces all the do- 
minions of the Athenians, takes the city, 
razes their walls, ruins their works, and 
changes the form of their government ; 
which though again reftored for fome time 
by Thrajybulus (as their walls were rebuilt 
by Conon) yet here we muft date the fall of 
the Athenian greatnefs ; the dominion and 
chief power in Greece from that period to 
the time of Alexander the Great, which 
was about fifty years, being divided be- 
tween the Spartans and Thebans. Though 
Philip, Alexander" % father (the moft chris- 
tian king of that age) had indeed fome time 
before begun to break in upon the repub- 
licks of Greece by conqueft or bribery ; 

parti- 
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particularly dealing large • money among 
feme popular or 'ators, by which he brought 
many of them, as the term of art was 
then, to Philippine. 

In the time of Alexander and his cap- 
tains, the Athenians were offered an op- 
portunity of recovering their liberty, and 
being reftored to their former ftatc ; but 
the wife turn they thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment and fa-* 
crifice of the author, to hinder the fuccefs. 
For, after the deftrudtion of Tljebes by A- 
lexander> this prince defigning the con- 
queft of Athens was prevented by % Pho- 
cion the Athenian general, then ambafla- 
dor from that ftate ; who by his great wif- 
dom and fkill at negotiations diverted A- 
kxander from his defign, and reftored the 
Athenians to his favour. The very fame 
fuccefs he had with Antipater after Alex- 
anders death, at which time the govern- 
ment was new regulated by Solon 's laws : 
But Polyperchon, in hatred to Pbodon> hav- 
ing by order of the young king, whofe 
governor he was, reftored thofc whom 

J The car] of Portland. C«. R E R y . 
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Phocion had baniftied, the plot fucceeded. 
Phocion was accufed by popular orators, 
and put to death. 

Thus was the moft powerful common- 
wealth of all Greece, after great degene- 
racies from the inftitution of Solon, utterly 
deftroyed by that ram, jealous, and incon- 
ftant humour of the people, which waa 
never fatisrled to fee a general either vic- 
torious or unfortunate , fuch ill judges, as 
well as rewarders, have popular ajjemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved from 
them. 

Now the circumflance, which makes 
thefe examples of more importance, is, 
that this very power of the people in A- 
thens, claimed fo confidently for an inhe- 
rent right, and infifted on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian born, was the 
ranker! encroachment imaginable, and 
the grofleft degeneracy from the form that 
Solon left them. In (hort, their govern- 
ment was grown into a dominatio plebis, or 
tyranny of the people, who by degrees had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which 
that legiflator had very well fixed and pro- 
vided for. This appears not only from 

what 
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what has been already {aid of that law- 
giver, but more manifeftly from a paflage 
in Diodorus \ who tells us, + That Anti- 
pater, one */* Alexander V captains > abro- 
gated the popular government (in Athens) 
and refioreathe power of/uf rages and ma- 
gi fir acy tofuch only, as were worth two thou- 
sand drachmas \ by which tneans i9 fays he, 
that republick came to be [again] admini- 
fieredby the laws of Solon, By this quo- 
tation it is manifeft that great author look- 
ed upon Solon % inftitution, and a popu- 
lar government, to be two different things. 
And as for this reftoration by Antipater y 
it had neither confequence nor continu- 
ance worth observing. 

I might eafily produce many more ex- 
amples, but thefe are fufficicnt : and it 
may be worth the readers time to reflect 
a little on the merits of the caufe, as well 
as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I fhall direct him 
no further than by repeating, that Ari^ 
JHdes was the moft renowned by the peo- 
ple themfelves for his exact jufiice and 

t Lib. 18. 
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knowledge in the law ; that Themiftocles was 
a moft fortunate admiral, and had got a 
mighty victory over the great king of Per- 
fia' s fleet ; that Pericles was an able mini- 
Jterofftate, an excellent orator ', and a man 
of letters : and laftly, that Phocion, bciides 
the fuccefs of his arms, was alfo renowned 
for his negotiations abroad, having in an 
embajfy brought the great eft monarch of the 
world at that time to the terms of an ho- 
nourable peace, by which his country was 
freferved, 

I fhall conclude my remarks upon A- 
thens with the character given us of that 
people by Polybius. About this time, fays 
he, the Athenians were governed by two 
men; quite funk in their affairs ; had little 
or no commerce with the reft of "Greece, and 
were become great reverencers of crowned 
heads. 

For, from the time of Alexander 's cap- 
tains till Greece was fubdued by the Ro- 
mans, to the latter part of which this de- 
fcription of Polybius falls in, Athens never 
produced one famous man either for coun?» 
cils or arms, or hardly for learning. And 
indeed it was a dark infipid period through 

all 
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all Greece : for except the Achaian league 
under Aratus and Philopamen ; and the 
endeavours oiAgis and Cleomnes to reftore 
the ftate of Sparta, fo frequently harraffed 
by tyrannies occafioned by the popular 
practices of the ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which confequences 
may perhaps be juftly imputed to this de- 
generacy of Athens. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the diffentions between the patricians 
and plebeians in Rome, with the con- 
fequences they had upon thatflate. 

HAving in the foregoing chapter con- 
fined myfelf to the proceedings of 
the commons only by the method of im- 
peachments againft particular perfons, with 
the fatal effe&s they had upon the ftate 
of Athens, I mall now treat of the dif- 
fentions at Rome between the people and 
the colleclive body of the patricians or 
nobles. It is a large fubjed:, but I mail 
draw it into as narrow a compafs as I can. 
.. As Greece, from the moft ancient ac- 
counts we have pf it, was divided into fe- 

vcral 
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rcral kingdoms, fo was moft part of Ita- 
ly f into fcveral petty commonwealths. 
And as thofe kings in Greece are faid to 
have been depofed by their people upon 
the fcore of their arbitrary proceedings, 
fo on the contrary the commonwealths of 
Italy were all (wallowed up, and con- 
cluded in the tyranny of the Roman em- 
perors. However, the differences between 
thofe Grecian monarchies, and Italian 
republicks, were not very great : for, by 
the accounts Homer gives us of thofe Gre- 
cian princes who came to the fiege of 
Troy, as well as by feveral paflages in the 
Odyjjes, it is manifeft, that the power of 
thefe princes in their feveral nates was 
much of a fize with that of the kings in 
Sparta, the archon at Athens, the fuf- 
fetesat Carthage, and the confuls in Rome: 
fo that a limited and divided power feems 
to have been the moft antient and inhe- 
rent principles of both thofe people in 
matters of government. And fuch did 
that of Rome continue from the time of 
Romulus, though with fomc intcrrupti- 

1 Dionyf, Halicar. 
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ons, to Julius Cafar, when it ended in 
the tyranny of a (ingle perfon. During 
which period (not many years longer than 
from the Norman conqueft to our age) 
the commons were growing by degree* 
into power and property, gaining ground 
upon the patricians, as it were, inch by- 
inch, till at laft they quite overturned the 
balance, leaving all doors open to the 
practices of popular and ambitious men, 
who deftroyed the wifeft republick, and 
enilaved the nobleft people that ever en- 
tered upon the ftage of the world. By 
what fteps and degrees this was brought 
to pais, fhall be the fubjedt of my prcfent 
enquiry. 

While Romrwas governed by kings, the 
monarchy was altogether elective. Ro?nulus 
himielf, when he had built the city, was de- 
clared king by the universal confent of the 
people, and by augury, which was there 
underftoodfor divine appointment. Among 
other divifions he made of the people,, 
one was into patricians and plebeians : 
the former were like the barons of Eng- 
land fbme time after the conqueft ; and 
the latter are alfo defcribed to be almoft 

exactly 
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exactly what our commons were therb 
For they were dependants upon the pa- 
tricians, whom they chofc for their pa-< 
trons and protectors, to anfwer for their 
appearance, and defend them in any pro- 
cefs : they alfo fupplied their patrons with 
money in exchange for their protection. 
This cuftom o$ patronage, it feems, was 
very antient, and long pra&ifed among the 
Greeks. 

Out of thefe patricians Romulus chofe 
an hundred to be a. fenate, or grand coun- 
cil^ for advice and afliftance to him in the 
administration. The fenate therefore ori- 
ginally confifted all of nobles, and were 
of themfelvcs njlanding council, the peo- 
ple being only convoked upon fuch occa- 
sions, as by this inftitution of Romulus 
fell into their cognizance : thofe were to 
conftitute magiftrates, to give their votes 
for making laws, and to advife upon en- 
tering on a war. But the two former of 
thefe popular privileges were to be con- 
firmed by authority of the fenate ; and 
the laft was only permitted at the king's 
plcafure. This was the utmoft extent of 
power pretended to by the commons in the 

time 
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time of Romulus; all the reft being di- 
vided between the king and the fenate ; 
the whole agreeing very nearly with the 
conftitution of England for fome centu- 
ries after the conqueft. 

After a year's inter-regnum from the 
death of Romulus the fenate of their own 
authority chofe a fucccflbr, and a ftran- 
ger, meerly upon the fame of his virtue, 
without aflring the confent of the com- 
mons; which cuftom they likewife ob- 
ferved in the two following kings. But 
in the cle&ion of Tarquinius Prifcus, the 
fifth king, we firft hear mentioned, that 
it was done populi impctratdvenid ; which 
indeed was but very rcafonable for a free 
people to expect ; though I cannot re- 
member, in my little reading, by what 
incidents they were brought to advance 
fo great a ftep. However it were, this 
prince in gratitude to the people, by 
whofe confent he was chofen, elected a 
hundred fenators out of the commons, 
whofe number, with former additions, 
was now amounted to three hundred. 

The people having once difcovered 
their own ftrength, did foon take occa- 
sion 
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(ion to exert it, and that by very great 
degrees. For at this king's death, who 
wa% murdered by the fons of a former, 
being at a lofs for a fucceflbr, Servius Tul- 
lius> a ftrangcr, and of mean extraction, 
was chofen protestor of the kingdom by 
the people, without the confent of the fe- 
natc ; at which the nobles being dif- 
pleafcd, he wholly applied himfelf to gra- 
tify the commons, and was by them de- 
clared and confirmed no longer protector, 
but king. 

This prince firft introduced the cut- 
torn of giving freedom to fervants, fa as 
to become citizens of equal privileges with 
the reft, which very much contributed to 
incrcafc the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons 
proceeded fo far, as to wreft even the 

} lower of chilling a king entirely out of the 
lands of the nobles ; which was (o great 
a leap, and caufed fuch a convuliion and 
ftruggle in the ftatc, that the conilitution. 
could not bear it ; but civil diflcntions a- j 
rofc, which immediately were followed 
by the tyranny of a iinglc perfon, as this 
was by the utter fubverfion of the regal 

govern- 
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government, and by a fettlement upon a 
new foundation. For the nobles, fpight- 
ed at tliis indignity done them by the com- 
mons, firmly united in a body, depofed 
this prince by plain force, and chofe Tar- 
quin the Protect^ who running into all the 
forms and methods of tyranny, after a 
eruel reign, was expelled by an univerfal 
concurrence of nobles and people, whom 
the miferies of his reign had reconciled. 

When the confular government began, 
the balance of power between the nobles 
and plebeians was fixed anew : the two 
firft confuls were nominated by the no- 
bles, and confirmed by the commons ; 
and a law was enadtcd, That no pcrfon 
mould bear any magiftracy in Rome y in- 
juffupopuli) that is, without confent of the 
commons. 

In fuch turbulent times as thefe, ma- 
ny of the poorer citizens had contracted 
numerous debts cither to the richer fort 
among themfelves, br to fenators and o- 
ither nobles s. and the cafe of debtors in 
■ for the firft four s centuries was, after 

• Ab Urfce Condita. From tbt building of the city. 
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the fet time for payment, no choice but 
either to pay or be the creditor's (lave. 
In this jun&ure the commons leave the 
city in mutiny and difcontent, and will 
not return but upon condition to be ac~ 
quitted of all their debts ; and moreover,, 
that certain magulrates bechofen yearly* 
whofe bufinefs it fhall be to defend the 
commons from injuries. Thefe are called 
tribunes of the people, their perfons are 
held (acred and inviolable, and the peo- 
ple bind themfelves by oath never to ab- 
rogate the office. By thefe tribunes, in 
procefs of time, the people were grofly 
impofed on to ferve the turns and occasi- 
ons of revengeful or ambitious men, and 
to commit fuch exorbitances as could not 
end, but in the diflblution of the govern- 
ment. 

Thcfc tribunes, a year or two after their 
inftitution, kindled great diffentions be- 
tween the nobles and the commons on 
the account of Coriolanus^ a nobleman, 
whom the latter had impeached^ and the* 
confcqucnccs of whofc impeachment (j£ \ 
I had not confined myfclf to Grecianl 
examples for that part of my fubject) had? 

like 4 
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like to have been fo fatal to their ftate. 
And from this time the tribunes began 
a cuftom of accuiing to the people what- 
ever nobles they pleafed, feveral of whom 
were banifhed or put to death in every age. 
At this time the Romans were very 
much engaged in wars with their neigh- 
bouring Hates ; but upon the leaft inter- 
vals of peace the quarrels between the no- 
bles and the plebeians would revive ; and 
one of the moft frequent fubjects of their 
differences was the conquered lands , which 
the commons would fain have divided 
among the publick ; but the fenate could 
not be brought to give their confent. For 
feveral of the wifeft among the nobles be- 
gan to apprehend the growing power of 
the people ; and therefore knowing what 
an acceflion thereof would accrue to them 
by fuch an addition of property, ufed all 
means to prevent it : for this the Appian 
family was moft noted, and thereupon 
moft hated by the commons. One of 
fcthem having made a fpeech againft this 
[-divifion of lands, was impeached by the 
eople of high trcafon, and a day ap- 
pointed for his trial ; but difdaining to 

E 2 make 
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make his defence, he chofe rather the 
ufual Roman remedy of killing himfelf : 
after whofe death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no {boner gained, but 
new diffentions began : for the plebeians 
would fain have a law enacted to lay all 
mens, rights and privileges upon the fame 
level ; and to enlarge the power of every 
magiftrate within his own jurifdiction, as 
much as that of the confuls. The tri- 
bunes alfo obtained to have their number 
doubled, which before was five : and the . 
author tells us, + that their infolence and 
power encreafed with their number, and 
the {editions were alio doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century i 
from the building of Rome, the tribunes 
proceeded fo far in the name of the com- 
mons, as to accufe and fine the confuls j 
themfelves, who reprefented the kingly 1 
power. And the fenate obferving, how J 
in all contentions they were forced t9| 
yield to the tribunes and people, thouJhc| 
it their wifeft courfe to give way alfo tpL 

t Dionyf. Halicaiv, ." 
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time ; therefore a decree was made to fend 
ambafiadors to Athens, and to the other 
Grecian commonwealths planted in that 
part of Italy called Gratia Major, to 
make a collection of the beft laws ; out of 
which, and fome of their own, a new 
compleat body of law was formed, after- 
wards known by the name of die laws of 
the twelve tables. 

To digeft thefe laws into order ten men 
were choien, and the adminiftration of all 
affairs left in their hands ; what ufe they 
made of it has been already (hewn. It was 
certainly a great revolution, produced en- 
tirely by the many unjuft encroachments 
of the people ; and might have wholly 
changed the fate of Rome, if the folly and 
vice of thofe, who were chiefly concern- 
ed, could have fuffered it to take root. 

A few years after the commons made 
farther advances on the power of the no- 
bles ; demanding among the reft that the 
eonfulfhip, which hitherto had only been 
difpofed to the former, mould now lie in 
Common to the pretentions of any Roman 
whatfoever. This, though it failed at 
prefent, yet afterwards obtained, and was 

E i a mightv 
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a mighty ftep to the ruin of the common- 
wealth. 

What I have hitherto faid of Rome, has 
been chiefly collected out of that exact and 
diligent writer Dionyfius HalicarnajfeuSy 
whofe hiftory, through the injury of time, 
reaches no farther than to the beginning 
of the fourth century after the building of 
Rome. The reft I fnall fupply from other 
authors; though" I do not think it ne- 
ceffary to deduce this matter any further 
fo very particularly, as I have hitherto, 
done. 

To point at what time the balance of 
power was moll: equally held between the 
lords and commons in Rome, would per- 
haps admit a controverfy. f Polybius tells 
us, that in the fecond Punick war the Car- 
thaginians were declining, becaufe the 
balance was got too much on the fide of 
the people ; whereas the Romans were in 
their greateft vigour by the power remain- 
ing in the fenate : yet this was between 
two and three hundred years after the pe- 
riod Dionyfius ends with ; in which time 

t Fragm. lib, 6. 
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the commons had made feveral further ac- 
quisitions. This however muft be grant- 
ed, that (till about the middle of the fourth 
century) when thefenate appeared refolute 
at any time upon exerting their authority, 
and adhered clofely together, they did of- 
ten carry their point, f Befides, it is ob- 
served by the beft authors, that in all the 
quarrels and tumults at Rome, from the 
expulfion of the kings, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contumeli- 
ous language, and fometimes fo far as to 
pull and hale one another about the fo- 
rum, yet no blood was ever drawn in any 
popular commotions, till the time of the 
Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, that 
the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular fide. But this default was 
corrected, partly by the principle juft men- 
tioned, of never drawing blood in atumult ; 
partly by the warlike genius of the peo- 
ple, which in thofe ages was almoft perpe- 
tually employed; and partly by their great 
commanders, who by the credit they had 
in their armies fell into the fcales as a fur- 

t Dionyf. Hal. Plutarch, ife. 
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ther counterpoife to the growing power of 
the people. Befides, Polybius, who lived 
in the time of Scipio Afrkanus the younger, 
had the fame apprehenfions of the conti- 
nual encroachments made by the com- 
mons ; and being a perfon of as great abi- 
lities, and as much fagacity, as any of his 
age, from obferving the corruptions, which, 
he fays, had already entered into the Ro- 
man conftitution, did very nearly foretel 
what would be the iffue of them. His 
words are very remarkable, and with little 
addition may be rendered to this purpofe. 
\ That thofe abufes and corruptions ', winch 
in time dejiroy a government , arefown a- 
long with the very feeds of it, and both grow 
up together ; and that as rufl eats away 
iron, and worms devour wood, and both are 
a fort of plagues born and bred along with 
the fab fame they dejiroy ; fo with every 
form and fc heme of government that man 
can invent, fome vice or corruption creeps 
in with the very injlitution, which grows 
up along with, and at lafl defrays it. f 
The fame author in another place ven- 

| Lib. 5. -f Fragm. lib. 6. 
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txaa £0 far as to guefs at the particular 
fate, which would attend the Roman go- 
vernment. He fays, its ruin would arife 
from the popular tumults, which would 
introduce a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of 
the people ; wherein it is certain he had 
reafon, and therefore might have advent 
tured to purfue his conjectures fo far, as 
to the confequences of a popular tyranny, 
which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the arbitrary 
government of a fingle perfon. 

About the middle of the fourth century 
from the building of Rome, it was declared 
lawful for nobles and plebeians to inter- 
marry ; which cuftom among many other 
dates has proved the moil effectual means 
to ruin the former, and raife the latter. 

And now the greateft employments in 
the ftate were one after another, by laws 
forcibly enacted by the commons, made 
free to the people, the confuljhip itfelf, the 
office oicenfor, that of the quajlors or com- 
mijfioners ofthetreafury, the office oi pra- 
ter or chief juftice, the priejlhood, and 
even that oidiSiator: the fenate, after long 
pppoiition, yielding merely for prefent 

quiet 
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quiet to the continual urging clamours of 
the commons, and of the tribunes their ad- 
vocates. A law was likewife enacted, that 
the plebifcita, or a vote of the houfe of com- 
mons, mould be of univerfal obligation ; 
nay, in time the method of enacting law* 
was wholly inverted ; for whereas the fe- 
nate ufed of old to confirm the pkbifcita, 
the people did at laft, as they pleafed, con-* 
firm or difannul the \ fenatufconfulta, 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom of 
admitting to the fenate the ions of freed 
men, or of fuch who had once been flaves ; 
by which, and fucceeding alterations of 
the like nature, that great council dege- 
nerated into a mod corrupt and factious 
body of men, divided againil itfelf ; and 
its authority became defpifed. 

The century and half following, to 
the end of the third Punici war by the 
deftru&ion of Carthage, was a very bufy 
period at Rome ; the intervals between e- 
very war being fo fliort, that the tribunes 
and people had hardly leifure or breath to 
engage in domeftick dulentions : howe- 

\ Dionyf, lib. ?, 
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ver, the little time they could (pare, was 
generally employed the fame way. So 72- 
rtntius Leo> a tribune^ is recorded to have 
bafely proftituted the privileges of a. Roman 
pitizen, in perfed fpight to the nobles. So 
the great African Scipio and his brother, 
after all their mighty fervices, were im- 
peached by an ungrateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the peo-> 
pie, and continual employment they had 
for it, ferved to divert this humour from 
running into a head, till the age of the 
Gracchi. 

Thefe perfons entering the fcene in the 
time of a full peace, fell violently upon 
advancing the power of the people by re- 
ducing into practice all thofe encroach- 
ments, which they had been fo many years 
gaining. There were at that time certain 
conquered lands to be divided, betide a 
great private eft ate left by a king : thefe 
the tribunes y by procurement of the elder 
Gracchus, declared by their legiflative au- 
thority, were not to be dupofed of by the 
nobles ) but by the commons only. The 
younger brother purfued the fame defign ; 
and befides, obtained a law, that all Ita- 
lians 
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Uans mould vote at elections, as well at 
the citizens of Rome : in (hort, the whole 
endeavours of them both perpetually turn- 
ed upon retrenching the nobles authority 
in all things, but efpecially in the matter 
of judicature. And though they both loft 
their lives in thofe purfuits, yet they tra- 
ced out fuch ways, as were afterwards fol- 
lowed by Marius, Sylla, Pompey and C<e- 
far y to the ruin of the Roman freedom and 
greatnefs. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturninus 
a tribune procured a law, that the fenate 
mould be bound by oath to agree to what- 
ever the people would enact : and Marius 
himfelf, while he was in that office of tri- 
bune, is recorded to have with great in- 
duftry ufed all endeavours for deprefling 
the nobles, and raifing the people, parti- 
tularly for cramping the former in their 
power of judicature, which was their tnofl 
ancient inherent right. 

Sylla by the fame meafures became ab- 
folute tyrant of Rome : he added three 
hundred commons to the fenate, which 
perplexed the power of the whole order, 
and rendered it ineffectual ; then fling* 

ing 
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ing off the mafk, he abolifhed the office 
of tribune, as being only a fcaffold to ty- 
ranny, whereof he had no further ule. 

As to Pompey and Cafar, Plutarch tells 
us, that their union for pulling down the 
nobles (by their credit with the people) was 
the caufe of the civil war, which ended 
in the tyranny of the latter ; both of them 
in their confulfhips having ufed all en~ 
deavours and occafions for finking the au- 
thority of the patriciansy and giving way 
to all encroachments of the people, where- 
in they expected beft to find their own ac- 
count. 

From this deduction of popular en- 
croachments in Rome the reader will cafily 
judge, how much the balance was fallen 
upon that fide. Indeed by this time the 
very foundation was removed, and it was 
a moral impofiibility, that the republick 
could fubfift any longer : for the commons 
having ufurped the offices of ftate, and 
trampled on the fenate, there was no go- 
vernment left but a dominatio plebis. Let 
us therefore examine how they proceeded 
in this conjuncture. 

I think 
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I think it is an univerial truth, that the 
people are much more dexterous at pul- 
ling down and Jetting up, than at preser- 
ving what is fixed ; and they are not fon- 
der of feizing more than their own, than 
they are of delivering it up again to the 
worft bidder, with their own into the bar- 
gain. For although in their corrupt noti- 
ons of divine worfhip, they are apt to 
multiply their gods ; yet their earthly de- 
votion is feldom paid to above one idol 
at a time of their own creation, whofe oar 
they pull with lefs murmuring and much 
more fkill, than when they pare the la* 
ding, or even hold the helm. 

The feveral provinces of the Roman 
empire were now governed by the great 
men of their ftate ; thofe upon the fron- 
tiers with powerful armies either for con- 
quer!: or defence. Thefe governors upon any 
defigns of revenge or ambition were fure 
to meet with a divided power at home, and 
therefore bent all their thoughts and ap- 
plications to clofe in with the people, who 
were now by many degrees the ftronger 
party. Two of the greatefl fpirits, that 
Rome ever produced, happened to live at 

the 
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the feme time, and to be engaged in the 
fame purfuit ; and this at a conjuncture 
the moft dangerous for fuch a conteft : 
thefe were Pompey and Cafar, two ftars- 
of fuch a magnitude, that their conjunc- 
tion was as likely to be fatal, as their op- 
pofition. 

The tribunes and people, having now 
fubdued all competitors, began the laft 
game of a prevalent populace, which is 
that of chufing themfelves a mafier\ while 
the nobles forefaw, and ufed all endea- 
vours left them to prevent it. The peo- 
ple at firft made Pompey their admiral with 
full power over all the Mediterranean^ 
foon after captain-general of all the Ro- 
man forces, and governor olAfia. Pom- 
pey on the other fide reftorcd the office of 
tribune, which Sylla had put down ; and 
in his confulfhip procured a law for exa- 
mining into the mi/carriages of men in of- 
fice or command for twenty years paft* 
Many other examples of Pompey % popu- 
larity are left us on record, who was a 
perfect favourite of the people, and de- 
figned to be more ; but his pretenfionsgrew 
ftale for want of a timely opportunity of 

intro- 
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introducing them upon the ftage. ForC*'-* 
far y with his legions in Gaul, was a per- 
petual check upon his defigns ; and in 
the arts of pleafing the people did foor* 
after get many lengths beyond him. For 
he tells us himfelf, that the fenate by a 
bold effort having made fome fevere de- 
crees againft his proceedings, and againft 
the tribunes, thefe all left the city, and 
went over to his party, and confequently 
along with them the affe&ions and in- 
terefts of the people ; which is further 
manifeft from the accounts he gives us of 
the citizens in feveral towns mutinying 
againfl their commanders, and delivering 
both to his devotion. Befides, Ctefars 
publick and avowed pretentions for be- 
ginning the civil war were to reftore the 
tribunes and the people oppreffed (as he 
pretended) by the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, againft his incli- 
nations, upon the neceflity of changing 
fides, for fear of being forfaken by both ; 
and of clofing in with the fenate and chief 
magiftrates, by whom he was chofen ge* 
neral againfl Ccefar. 

Thus 
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Thus at length thefenate (at leaft the 
primitive part of them, the nobles) tinder 
Pompey, and the commons under Cafar> 
came to a final decifion of the long quar- 
rels between them. For, I think, the am- 
bition of private men did by no means 
begin or occafioh this war ; though civil 
dijfentions never fail of introducing and 
fpirjting the ambition of private men; 
.wijO thus become indeed the great inftru- 
ments for deciding of fuch quarrels, and 
at laft are furc to feize on the prize. But 
no. mad, -that fees a flock of vultures ho- 
vering: over two armies ready to engage* 
can iuftly charge the blood drawn in the 
battle to them,* though the carcafles fall 
to their (hare. For while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of 
private men, whether orators or great com- 
manders, gives neither danger nor fear* 
nor can poinbly enflave their country; 
but that once broken, the divided parties 
are forced to unite each to its head, under 
whofe conduct or fortune one fide is at 
firft' victorious, and at laft both are Haves. 
And to put it paft difpute, that this entire 
I fiibveri ion of the Roman liberty andcon- 

Vol. III. F ititution 
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ftitution was altogether owing to thole 
meafures, which had broke the balance 
between the patricians and plebeians, 
whereof the ambition of particular men 
was but an effecT: and confequence, we 
need only confider, that when the uncor- 
rupted part of the fenate had, by the death 
of Cafar, made one great effort to reftore 
their former ftate and liberty, the fuccefs 
did not anfwer their hopes, but that whole 
affembly was fo funk in its authority, that 
thofe patriots were forced to fly, and give 
way to the madnefs of the people, who 
by their own difpofitions, ftirred up with 
the harrangues of their orators, were now 
wholly bent upon fingle and defpotick 
flavery. Elfe, how could fiich a profligate 
as Antony -, or a boy of eighteen, like O&a- 
viusy ever dare to dream of giving the law 
to fuch an empire and people ? wherein 
the latter fucceeded, and entailed the 
vileft tyranny, that heaven in its anger 
ever inflicted on a corrupt and poifoned 
people. And this, with fo little appear- 
ance at Ccefars death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed 
by his credit with Oclavius to promifc him 

(Brutus) 
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{Brutus J pardon and fecurity for his per- 
fon, that great Roman received the no- 
tice with the utmoft indignity, and re- 
turned Cicero an anfwer, yet upon record, 
full of the higheft refentment and con- 
tempt %t fuch an offer, and from fuch 
a hand; ' 

Here, ended all fliew or fhadow of li- 
berty in Rome. Here was the repository 
of all the wife contentions and ftruggles 
for power between the nobles and com- 
mons, lapped up fafely in the bofom of a 
Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 
Domitian, 

Let us now fee from this deduction of 
particular impeachments, and general dif- 
fentions in Greece and Rome, what conclu- 
fions may naturally be formed for inftruc- 
tion of any other ftate, that may haply 
upon many points labour under the like 
circumftances. 

CHAP. IV. 

t TPON the fubject of impeachments we 
^ may obferve, that the cuftom of ac- 
cufing the nobles to the people, cither by 
;l F 2 them- 
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themfelves, or their orators, (now ftyled 
an impeachment in the name of the com" 
monsj hath been very antient both in Greece 
and Rome^ as well as Carthage j and there- 
fore may feem to be the inherent right of 
a free people, nay, perhaps it is really 
fo : but then it is to be confidered, firfr, 
that this cuftom was peculiar to repub- 
licks, or fuch ftates, where the admini- 
ftration lay principally in the hands of the 
commons, and ever raged more or leis, 
according to their encroachments upon 
abfolute power ; having been always look- 
ed upon by the wifeft men and beft au- 
thors of thofe times, as an effecl: of licen- 
tioufnefs, and not of liberty ; a diftin&i- 
on, which no multitude either reprefent- 
ed or colle&ive hath been at any time very 
nice in obferving. However > perhaps this 
cuftom in a popular ftate of impeaching 
particular men may feem to be nothing 
elfe, but the people's chufing upon occa- 
iion to exercife their own jurifdi&ion in 
perfon ; as if a king of England fhould 
fit as chief juftice in his court of Ung% 
bench ; which, they fay, in former times 
he fometimes did. But in Sparta^ which 

was 
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was called a kingly government, though 
the people were perfectly free, yet becaufe 
the adminiftration was in the two kings 
and the ephori with the afllftance of the 
fenate, we read of no impeachments by 
the people, nor was the procefs againft 
great men, either upon account of ambi- 
tion or ill conduct, though it reached 
fometimes to kings themfelves, ever form-r 
ed that way, as I can recoiled:, but only 
paffed through thofe hands, where the 
adminiftration lay. So likewife during 
the regal government in Rome, though it 
was inftituted a mixed monarchy, and the 
people made great advances in power, yet 
I do not remember to have read of one 
impeachment from the commons againft 
a pa£ri$ian, until the confular ftate be- 
gan, and the people had made great en- 
croachments upon the adminiftration. 

Another thing to be considered is, that 
allowing this right of impeachment to be 
; as inherent as they pleafc, yet, if the com- 
mons have been perpetually miftaken in 
[the merits of the caufes and the perfons, as 
lurell as in the confequences of fuch im~ 
Ueachments upon the peace of the ftate, 

F 3 we 
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we cannot conclude lefs, than that the 
commons in Greece and Rome (whatever 
they may be in other ftates) were by no 
means qualified cither as profecutors or 
judges in fuch matters; and therefore, 
that it would have been prudent, to have 
referved thefe privileges dormant, never 
to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occafions, where the ftate is in apr 
parent danger, the univerfal body of the 
people in clamours againft the adminiftra- 
tion, and no other remedy in view. But 
for a few popular orators or tribunes, up- 
on the fcore of perfonal piques ; or to em-. 
ploy the pride they conceive in feeing them'. 
f elves at the head of a party ; ox as a mt-. 
thod for advancement ; or moved by cer- 
tain powerful arguments that could make 
Demo .hencs Philippize : for fuch men^j 
I fay, when the ftate would of itfelf glad-j 
ly be quiet, and hath, befidcs, affairs of tt 
laft importance upon the anvil, toimpead 
* Miltiadcs after a great naval victory! 

* Though in other pafTages fc cm* to be rcprcfented 

lord Orfird\ character is fup- Miltlada here ; for Tkemiflt 

pofed to be drawn under the was not impeached at alL « 

name of TbmiJhcUt, yet he p. 24. 
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for not purfuing the Perfian fleet : to im- 
peach Ariftides, the per/on mojlverfed a- 
mong them in the knowledge and pracjice 
of their laws, for a blind fufpicion of his 
acting in an arbitrary way (that is, as they 
expound it, not in concert with the people ;) 
to impeach Pericles, after all his fervices, 
for a few inconfiderable accounts ; or to im- 
peach Phocion, who had been guilty of no 
other crime but negotiating a treaty for the 
peace and fecurity of his country: what 
could the continuance of fuch proceedings 
end in, but the utter difcouragement of 
all virtuous a&ions and perfons, and con- 
fequently in the ruin of a ftate ? there- 
fore the hiftorians of thofe ages feldom 
fail to let this matter in all its lights, leav- 
ing us the higheft and moft honoura- 
ble ideas of thofe perfons, who fufiered 
Jjy the perfecution of the people, together 
jWith the fatal confequeaces they had, and 
the perfecutors feldom failed to re- 
t, when k was too late. 
Thefe impeachments perpetually fal- 
g upon many of the befl men both in 
reece and Rome, are a cloud of witnef- 
and examples enough to difcourage 
F 4. mca 
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men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the fervice of the publick ; and help on 
the, other fide to introduce the ambitious, 
the covetous, the fuperficial, and the ill- 
defigning ; who are as apt to be bold, and 
forward, and meddling, as the former are, 
to be cautious, and modeft, and referved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that 
an eagernefs after employments in the ftate 
was looked upon by wife men, as the worft 
title a man could fct up ; and made Pla- 
to fay, That if all men were as good as they 
ought, the quarrel in a commonwealth would, 
be, not as it is now, who mould be miniflers, 
of \ftate, but who fhould not be fo. And 
* Socrates is introduced by Xenophqn fe- 
verely chiding a friend of his for not en- 
tering into the publick fervice, when he 
was every way qualified for it : fuch a 
backwardnefs there was at that time a- 
mong good men to engage with an ufurp- 
ing people, and a fettof pragmatical am- 
bitious orators. And + Diqdorus tells us, 
that when the petalifm was erected at$^ 

* Lib. Memoiab. t Lib. 1 1. 

racufe. 
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racufe, in imitation of th&%oftracifm 2XA-- 
fhens> it was fo notorioufly levelled againft 
all who had either birth or merit to re- 
commend them, that whoever poffeffed 
either, withdrew for fear, and would have 
no concern in publick affairs. So that the 
people themfelves were Forced to abrogate 
it for fear of bringing all things into con- 
fufton. 

There is one thing more to be obfer- 
yed, wherein all the popular impeach- 
ments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agreed ; and that was, a notion they had 
of being concerned in point of honour to 
condemn whatever peripn they impeach- 
ed, however frivolous the articles were, 
Upon which they began, or however weak 
the furmifes, whereon they were to pro- 
ceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 

[ \OJlraclfin was a kind of Pf/tf/z/mwasafentcncencar- 

Eilarfentence to banMhmerit ly'ofthe fame kind; and a* 

id againft men whofe per- Ojlracifm was denominated 

.1 influence, from whatever from the (hell, on which the 

caufe, was thought to render name of the fufpected party 

them dangerous to the (late : was written, Petaiifm took its 

the votes were given by wri- name from wroao», a leaf, which 

ting the name of the perfon theSyracu/uMsufcilfor the fame 

on a (hell, by the Greeks, cal- purpofe. 
led Srfa*o», and cafting the (hell 
, into an urn. 

the 
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the body of the people could be mistaken, 
was an indignity not to be imagined, till 
the confequences had convinced them, 
when it waspaft remedy. And I look up- 
on this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
tuations are fubjeel: ; though I (hould 
think that the laying, Vox populivox Dei, 
ought to be underftood or the universal 
bent and current of a people, not of the 
bare majority of a few reprefentatives, 
which is often procured by little arts, and 
great induftry and application ', wherein 
thofe, who engage in the purfuits of ma- 
lice and revenge, are much more fedu- 
lous than fuch as would prevent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the 
dijfentions in Rome between the two bo* 
dies of patricians and plebeians, feveral 
reflections may be made. 

Firft, That when the balance of power 
is duly fixed. in a ftate, nothing is more 
dangerous or unwife, than to give way to 
thefirjlfleps of popular encroachments; 
which is ufually done either in hopes of 
procuring eafe and quiet from fome vexar 
tious clamour, or elfe made merchandize, 
and merely bought and fold. This is break- 
ing 
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ing into a conftitution to ferve a prefent 
expedient, or fupply a prefent exigency : 
the remedy of an empirick, to ftifje the . 
prefent pain, but with certain profpe& of 
fudden and terrible returns. When a child 
grows eafy and content by being humour- 
ed ; and when a lover becomes fatisfied by 
faiall compliances, without further pur- 
fuits ; then expecT: to find popular aflem- 
blies content with fmall conceffions. If 
there could one (ingle example be brought 
from the whole compafs of hiftory, of a- 
ny one popular affembly, who, after be- 
ginning to contend for power, ever fat 
down quietly with a certain mare : or if 
one inftance could be produced of a po- 
pular affembly, that ever knew, or propo- 
sed, or declared what (hare of power was 
their due ; then might there be fome hopes, 
that it were a matter to be adjufted by 
Kafbnings, by conferences, or debates : 
but (ince all that is manifeftly otherwife, 
I fee no other courfe to be taken in a fettled 
ftate, than a fteady conftant refolution in 
thofe, to whom the reft of the balance is 
entrufted, never to give way fo far to po- 
pular clamours, as tp make the leaft breach 
■ f in 
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in the conftitution, through which a mil- 
lion of abufes and encroachments will cer- 
tainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not 
be difficult to gather and affign certain 
marks of popular encroachments ; by ob- 
ferving or which, thofe who hold the ba- 
lance in a ftate may judge of the degrees, 
and, by early remedies and application, 
put a ftop to the fatal con&quences that 
would otherwife enfue. What thofe marks 
are, hath been at large deduced, and need 
not be here repeated. 

Another confequence is this: that (with 
all refpect for popular affemblies be it 
fooke) it is hard to recoiled one folly, in- 
firmity, or vice, to which a tingle man is 
fubje&ed, and from which a body of com- 
mons, either collective or reprefented, can 
be wholly exempt For, befides that they 
arc compofed of men witli all their infir- 
mities about them, they have alfo die ill 
fortune to be generally led and influenced 
by the very worft among thcmfelves, I 
meaiij popular orators, tributes, or, as 
they are now ilylcd, great fpeakers, lead- 
ing men x and the like. From whence it 

comes 
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comes to pals, that in their refiilts we have 
fometimes found the fame fpirit of cruelty 
and revenge, of malice and pride, the 
fameblindnefs and obitinacy and unfteadi- 
nefs, the fame ungovernable rage and an- 
ger, the lame injuftice fophiftry and fraud, 
that ever lodged in the bread of any indi- 
vidual. 

Again, in all free ftates the evil to be 
avoided is tyranny ', that is to fay, the fum- 
ma imperii or unlimited power folely in 
the hands of the one, the few, or the ma- 
ny. Now, we have (hewn, that although 
moft revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the 
people, yet they generally concluded in 
that of a lingle perfon ; fo that an ufurping 
populace is its own dupe ; a nicer under- 
worked and a purchaser in truft for fome 
lingle tyrant, whole ftate and power they 
advance to their own ruin, with as blind 
an inftinct, as thofe worms diat die with 
weaving magnificent habits for beings of 
a iuperior nature to their own. 



CHAP. 
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SOME reflections upon the late publick 
proceedings among us, and that va- 
riety of fa&ions into which we are ftill fo 
intricately engaged, gave occasion to this 
difcourfe. I am not confcious, that I have 
forced one example, or put it into any 
other light than it appeared to me long 
before I had thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding fome 
particular remarks upon the prefent po-* 
{hire of affairs and difpofitions in this 
kingdom. 

The fate of empire is crown a common-) 
place : that all forms of government hav-» 
ing been inftituted by men, muft be mor- 
tal like their authors, and have their pe- 
riods of duration limited as well as thofe 
of private perfons. This is a truth of vul- 
gar knowledge and obfervation : but there 
are few, who turn their thoughts to exa- 
mine, how thofe difeafes in a ftate are 
bred, that haften its end; which would 
however be a very ufeful enquiry. For 
though we cannot prolong the period of a 
commonwealth beyond the decree of hea- 
ven, 
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ven, or the date of its nature, any more 
than human life beyond the ftrength of 
the feminal virtue ; yet we may manage 
afickly constitution ; and prefervea ftrong 
one; we may watch and prevent acci- 
dents ; we may turn off a great blow from 
without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within : and by thefe, and 
other nich methods render a ftate long- 
lived, though not immortal. Yet fome 
phyficians have thought, that if it were 
practicable to keep the fcveral humours of 
the body in an exact equal balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal, 
and fo perhaps would a political body, if 
the balance of power could be always held 
exactly even. But, I doubt, this is as 
impoflible in practice as the other. 

It hath an appearance of fatality, and 
that the period of a ftate approacheth, when 
a concurrence of many circumftanccs, both 
within and without, unite towards its 
ruin : while the whole body of the people 
are either ftupidly negligent, or clfe giv- 
ing in with all their might to thafe very 
practices, that are working their destruc- 
tion. To fee whole bodies of men break- 
ing 
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ing a conftitution by the very fame errors,* 
that (o many have been broke before : to 
obferve oppofite parties, who can agree 
in nothing elfe, yet firmly united in men 
meafures, as mint certainly ruin their 
country: in fhort, to be encompafTed 
with the greateft dangers from without,- 
to be torn by many virulent factions with- 
in ; then to be fecure and fenfelefs under 
all this, and to make it the very lcaft of 
our concern $ thefe, and fome others that 
might be named, appear to me to be 
the raoft likely lymptoms in a ftate of* 
Jicknefs unto death. 

Quod procul a nobis fleSlat fortund gtU 

bernans : 
Et ratio pottusy quam res perfuadedt ipfat 

LuCRETi 

There are fome conjunctures, wherein 
the death or difiblution of government is 
more lamentable in its confequences, than \. 
it would be in others. And, I think, a ^ 
ftate can never arrive to its period in 3^ 
more deplorable crijis, than at a time^ 
when fome prince in the neighbourhood, of j 

vaifc 
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vaft power and ambition, lies hovering 
like a vulture to devour, or, at leaft, dif- 
member its dying carcafs ; by which means 
it becomes only a province or acquifition 
to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes 
of a refiirrection. 

I know very well, there is a fett of fan- 
guine tempers, who deride and ridicule, 
in the number of fopperies, all fuch ap- 
prehenfions as thefe. They have it ready 
in their mouths, that the people of Eng- 
landaxz of a genius and temper never to 
admit flavcry among them ; and they are 
fiirnifhed with a great many common- 
places upon that fubject. But it feems 
to me, that fuch difcourfers do rcafon 
upon fhort views, and a very moderate 
compafs of thought. For, I think, it a 
great error to count upon the genius of a 
nation as a ftanding argument in all ages, 
fince there is hardly a fpot of ground in 
Europe, where the inhabitants have not 
uently and entirely changed their tem- 
and genius. Neither can I fee any 
"on, why the genius of a nation mould 
more fixed in the point of government, 
lW -in in their morals, their learning, their 
■f Vol. III. G reli- 
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religion, their common humour and con- 
verfation, their diet and their compac- 
tion ; which do all notorioufly vary al- 
moft in every age, and may every one of 
them have great effects upon mens notions 
of government. 

Since the Norman conqueft the balance 
of power in England hath often varied, 
and fometimes been wholly overturned ; 
the part which the commons had in it, 
(that mofi difputed point) in its original, 
progrefsy and extent, was, by their own. 
confeflions, but a very inconfiderable 
fhare. Generally fpeaking, they have 
been gaining ever fince, though with fre- J 
qucnt interruptions and flow progrefs* 
The abolifhing ofvillanage, together with 
the cuftom introduced (or permitted) a- 
mong the nobles of felling their lands in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, was a 
mighty addition to the power of the coi 
mons : yet I think a much greater 
pened in the time of his fucceflbr, at 
duTolution of the abbeys ; for this tu: 
the clergy wholly out of the feale, 
had fo long filled it; and placed 
commons in their flcad 5 who in a ft 

T 
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its became poffeffed of vaft quantities of 
>ie and other lands, by grant or pur- 
ife. About the middle of queen Eli- 
htb's reign, I take the power between 
1 nobles and the commons to have been 
more equal balance, than it was ever 
ore or fince. But then or foon after 
fe a faction in England, which under 
name of puritan began to grow popu- 
by molding up their new fchemes of 
gion with republican principles in go- 
oment ; and, gaining upon the prero- 
tvg as well as the nobles, under feveral 
iominations, for the fpace of about 
y years, did at laft overthrow the con- 
ation, and, according to the ufual 
rfe of fuch revolutions, did introduce 
rranny, firft of the people, and then 
1 tingle perfon. 

n a lhort time after, the old govern- 
it was revived. But the progrefs of 
irs for almoft thirty years, under the 
lis of two weak princes f, is a fubject 
very different nature : when the ba- 
se was in danger to tie overturned by 

f Chorlts II. and Jamts II. 

G 2 the 
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the hands that held it, which was at kft 
very feafonably prevented by the late re- 
volution. However, as it is the talent 
of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another, fo in a very few years we have , 
made mighty leaps from prerogative 
heighths into the depths of popularity, 
and, I doubt, to the very laft degree that 
our conftitution will bear. It were to be 
-wifhed, that the moft auguft aflembly of 
the commons would pleafe to form 2. path 
deB of their own power and privileges, 
to be confirmed by the entire legislative , 
authority, and that in as folemn a manner 
(if they pleafe) as the magna chart a. But \ 
to fix one foot of their compafs where- 
ever they think fit, and extend the other 
to fuch terrible lengths, without defcribinft 
any circumference at all, is to leave 
and themfelves in a very uncertain ftal 
and in a fort of rotation^ that * the au 
of the Oceana never dreamed on. I 



* Mr. fames Harrington, Oceana: he. endeavoured I 
fometime in the fervice of king wife to promote this I 
Charles I. after whole death . publick difcourfes at a i 
he drew up and printed a form meeting of feveral curious"j 
of popular government, en- tlemen in New Palau~~ 
titled, The Commonwealth of . Wejlminjler. This club 
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e moft hardy tribune will not venture 
affirm at prefent, that any juft fears of 
croachment are given us from the re- 
l power, or the few : and, is it then im- 
flible to err on the other fide ? How 
muft we proceed, or where mall we 
p ? He raging ofthefea> and the mod- 
's of the people are put together in holy 
it ; and it is God alone who can fay to 
her, Hitherto /halt thoupafs, and no fur- . 
r. 

The balance of power in a limited ftate 
>f fiich abfolute neceflity, that Crom- 
U himfelf, before he had perfectly con- 
ned his tyranny, having fome occafi- 
> for the appearance of a parliament, 
s forced to create and erect an entire 
iV houfe of lords (fuch as it was) for a 
interpoife to the commons. And in-. 
sd, confidering the vilenefs of the clay, 
ave fometimes wondered, that no tri- 
ie of that age durft ever venture to aflc 
potter y What dofi thou make f But it 
% then about the laft ad of a popular 

I the Rata j and Mr. Him- the fenate fhould rote out by 

ivtl, one of its members, ballot every year, and be in- 

Ufed to the then houfe of capable of being elected a^ain 

ions, that a third part of for three years to come. 

G 3 ufur- 
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ufurpation, and fate or Cromwell had al- 
ready prepared them for that of a tingle 
perfon. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, 
paflionate, and miftaken rclults, which 
have at certain times fallen from great a£ 
femblies, both ancient and modern, and 
of other countries as well as our own. 
This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a 
while ago ; that publick conventions are* 
liable to all the infirmities, follies, and > 
vices of private men. To which, if there 
be any exception, it muft be of mch df- 
femblies, who a& by unherfal concert^ 
Upon publick principles > and for publick 
ends ; fuch as proceed upon debates with- 
out unbecoming warmths^ or influence from 
particular leaders and inflamers ; fiicli 
whofe members inftead of canvajftng ii ■• 
procure majorities for their private opfc*. 
nionSy are ready to comply with general Jb* t 
ber refults, though contrary to 'their fatim,* 
fentiments. Whatever aflemblie9 a& bf* 
thefc and other methods of the like hd*f 
ture, muft be allowed to be exempt frooa^ 
feveral imperfections, to which particular 
men are fubjected. But I think the foui 
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-of moft miftakes and mifcarriagesin mat- 
ters debated by publick affemblies, ari- 
fetli from the influence of private pcrfons 
upon great numbers, ftyled in common 
phrafe, leading men and parties. And 
therefore when we fometimes meet a. few 
imrds put together, which is called the 
vote ovrefolution of an affembly, and which 
we cannot .poffibly reconcile to prudence 
or publick goody it is moft charitable to con- 
jecture, that fuch a vote has been conceiv- 
ed, and born, and bred in a private brain, 
afterwards raifed and fupported by an ob- 
fequious party, and then with ufual me- 
thods confirmed by an artificial majority. 
For, let us fuppofe five hundred men, 
mixed in point of fenfe and honefty, as 
ufually affemblies are ; and let us fuppofe 
thefe men propofing, debating, rcfolviug, 
voting, according to the mecr natural mo- 
' tions of their own little or much reafon 
i and underftanding ; I do allow, that a- 
l bundanceof indigefted and abortive, ma- 
[ ny pernicious and foolifli overtures would 
L arife, and float a few minutes ; but then 
I they would die and difappear. Bccaufc, 
■ fhis muft, be faid in behalf of human- 
1 G 4 kind, 
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kind, that common fenfe and plain reafon, 
while men are difengaged from acquired 
opinions, will ever have fome general inr 
fluencc upon their minds ; whereas the 
fpecies of folly and vice are infinite, and 
fo different in every individual, that they 
could never procure a majority, if other 
corruptions did not enter to pervert mens, 
underftandings, and mifguide their wills. 
To defcribe how parties are bred in an 
affembly, would be a work too difficult 
at prefent, and perhaps not altogether, 
fafe. P ericulof a plenum opus aleai. Whe- 
ther thofe, who are leaders, ufually arr 
rive at that ftation more by a fort of in- 
ftind or fecret compofition of their na- 
ture, or influence of the ftars, than by 
the pofleflion of any great abilities, may 
be a point of much difpute : but when 
the leader is once fixed, there will never 
fail to be followers. And man is fo apt 
to imitate, fo much of the nature ofjheep, 
fimitatores, fervum pecus) that whoever 
is fo bold to give the firll; great leap over, 
the beads of thofe about him, though he. 
be the word of the flock, fhall be quick- 
ly followed by the reft. Bcfides, when 

parties 
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parties are once formed, the ftragglers 
look fo ridiculous, and become (o infigni- 
ficant, that they have no other way, but 
to run into the herd, which at leaft will 
hide and protect them ; and where to be 
inuch considered, requires only to be ve- 
ry violent. 

But there is one circumftance with re- 
lation to parties, which I take to be of all 
others moft pernicious in a ftate ; and I 
would be glad any partizan would help 
me to a tolerable reafon, that becaufe Clo- 
dius and Curio happen to agree with me 
in a few fingular notions, J muft there- 
fore blindly follow them in all : or, to 
ftate it at pert, that becaufe Bibulus the 
f arty-man is perfuaded, that Clodius and 
Curio do really propofe the good of their 
country as their chief end ; therefore Bi- 
bulus mall be wholly guided and govern- 
ed by them in the means and meafures to- 
wards it. Is it enough for Bibulus, and 
the reft of tjje herd, to fay without fur- 
ther examining, I am of the fide with Clo- 
dius, or I vote with Curio ? are thefc pro- 
per methods to form and make up what 
tbey think fit to call the united wifdom of 

the 
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the nation? Is it notpoilible, that upon 
fbme occalion Clodius may be bold and 
infolent, borne away by his paflion, ma- 
licious, and revengeful ? That Curio may 
be corrupt, and expofe to fale his tongue, 
or his pen? I conceive it far below the 
dignity both of human nature, and hu- 
man reafon, to be engaged in any party, 
the moft plaufible foever, upon fuch fer- 
vile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many^ which 
feems to be as great in a people reprefent- 
ed> as it was ofold in the commons collec- 
tive^ together with theconfequcnccsit hath 
had iipoh th£ legislature, hath given me 
frequent occalion to reflect: upon whatZX- 
odorus tells us of one Charondas, a law- 
giver to the Sybarites^ an antient people 
of Italy > who was fo averfe from all in- 
novation, efpecially when it was to pro- 
ceed frpm particular perfons, (and I fup- 
pofe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men fond of their own notions 
to difturb the conftitution at their plea-r 
fures, by advancing private fchemes) that 
he provided a ftatute, that whoever pro- 
pofed any alteration to be made, fhould 

ftep 
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ftep out and do it with a rope about his 
neck : if the matter propofed were gene- 
rally approved, then it mould pafs into a 
law ; if it went in the negative, the pro- 
pofer to be immediately hanged. Great 
miniftcrs may talk of what projects they 
pleafe} but I am deceived, if a more 
effectual one could ever be found for tak- 
ing of (as the prefent phrafe is) thofe hot, 
unquiet fpirits, who difturb affemblics, 
and obftruct publick affairs, by gratifying 
their pride* their malice, their ambition, 
or their avarice. 

Thofe, who in a late reign began the 
diftinction between the ferjonal and poli- 
tick capacity, feem to have had reafony 
if they judged, of princes by themfelves; 
for, I think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference be- 
tween two things, than there is between 
a representing commoner in the function 
of his publick calling* and the fame per- 
ifon whfen he acts in the common offices 
of life. Here he allows himfdf to be upon 
a level with the reft of mortals : here he 
follows his own reafon, and his own way ; 
jmd father affects a (tngularity in his acti- 
" ons 
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ons and thoughts, than fervilely to copy 
either from the wifeft of his neighbours. 
In fhort, here his folly, and his wifdom, 
his reafon and his pallions are all oi his 
own growth, not the ecchoorinfufionofo- 
ther men. But when he is got near the walls 
of his affembly, he affumes and affects 
an entire fett of very different airs ; he 
conceives himfelf a being of a fuperior na- 
ture to thofe without, and acting in a 
lphere, where the vulgar methods for the 
conduct of human life, can be of no ufe. 
He is lifted in a party, where he neither 
knows the temper, nor defigns, nor per- 
haps the perfon of his leader ; but wnofe 
opinions he follows and maintains with a 
zeal and faith as violent, as a young fchp- 
lar does thofe of a philofopher, whole feet 
he is taught to profels. He hath neither 
opinions, nor thoughts, nor actions, nor 
talk, that he can call his own, but all 
conveyed to him by his leader, as wind 
is through an organ. The npurifhment 
he receives, hath been not pnly chewed > 
but digefted, before it comes intp his 
mouth. <Thus inftru&ed, he follows the 
farty right or wrong through all its fbntir 

ments, 
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ments, and acquires a courage and ftiff- 
nefs of opinion not at all congenial with 
him. 

This encourages me to hope, that dur- 
ing the prefent lucid interval, the mem- 
bers retired to their homes may fufpend 
a while their acquired complexions, and 
taught by the calmnefs of the fcene and 
the feafon, reaffume the native fedatenefs 
of their temper. If this fhould be fo, it 
would be wife in them, as individual and 
private mortals, to lookback a little upon 
the ftorms they have rai/ed, as well as thofe 
they have efcaped. To reflecl:, that they 
have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thing in England, which is, for a houfe 
of commons to lofe the univerfal favour 
of the numbers they reprefent : toobferve, 
how thofe, whom they thought fit to per- 
fecute for righteoufnefs lake, have been 
openly careffed by the people ; and to re- 
member how themfelves {ate in fear of their 
perfons from popular rage. Now, if they 
would know the fecret of all this unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their mafters, they 
muft not impute it to their freedom in de- 
bate, or declaring their opinions, but to 

that 
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that unparliamentary abufe offering indi- 
viduals upon their Jhoulders, who were 
hated by God and man. For, it Teems 
the mafs of the people, in fuch conjunc- 
tures as this, have opened their eyes, and 
will not endure to be governed by Clodius 
and Curio, at the head of their Myrmiri 
dons, though thefe be ever fo numerous, 
and compofed of their own reprefenta- 
tives. 

This averfion of the people againft the 
late proceedings of the commons is an ac- 
cident, that, if it laft a while, might be 
improved to good ufes for fetting the ba- 
lance of power a little more upon an e- 
quality, than their late meafures feem to 
promife or admit. This accident may he 
imputed to two caufes : the firft is an u- 
niverfal fear and apprehenfion of thegreat- 
nefs and power of France, whereof the 
people in general feem to be very much 
and juftly pofTefled, and therefore cannot 
but refent to fee it, in fo critical a junc- 
ture, wholly laid afide by their minifters, 
the commons. The other caufe is a great 
love and fenfe of gratitude in the people 
towards their prefent lung, grounded up- 
on 
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a long opinion ai^d experience of his 
rit, as well as conceflions to all their 
bnable defires ; fo that it is for fome 
e they have begun to fay, and to fetch 
ancCs, where he hath in many things 
a hardly ufed. How long thefe hu~ 
urs may laft, (for paffions are momen- 
r, and efpecially thofe of a multitude) 
what confluences they may produce, 
(tie time will difcover. But whenever 
omes to pafs, that a popular affembly, 
: from fuch obftrudtions, and already 
fefled of more power, than an equal 
wee will allow, mail continue to think 
f have not enough, but by cramping 
hand that holds the balance, and by 
eachments or dimensions with the no- 
;, endeavour ftill for more ; I cannot 
Sbly fee in the common courfe of things, 
r the feme caufes can produce different 
Qs and confequences among us, from 
it they did in Greece and Rome, 
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' H O E V E R hath examined the con- 
dud: and proceedings of both, partly, 
for fome years paft, whether in or out of 
power, cannot well conceive it poflible tq 
go far towards the extremes of either, j 
without offering fome violence to his in- j 
tegrity or understanding. A wife and a ■ 
good man may indeed be fpmetirnes in- 
duced to comply with a number, whofi} 
opinion he generally approves, though it 



■X'., * This appears to be an a- of the duke of Mark 

oology for the Tories, and a and lord-treafurer' Godttptdkl 

juflincation of them againft been lately removed from luij 

the mifreprefentations of the poft of principal fecretary 

Whits, who were then in the ftate; and Mr. St. John, 

miniftry, and ufed every arti- terWardt lord Bolingbrokt, I 

tfee to perpetuate their power, figncd his place of lecrctarf I 

Mr. Harlty, afterwards lord war, and fir Simon Hare* 

Qxfordy had by the influence that of attorney-general. 
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be perhaps againft his own. But this li- 
l^erty mould be made ufe of upon very 
few occafions, and thofe of fmall impor- 
tance, and then only with a view of bring- 
ing over his own fide another time tot 
fomething of greater and more publick 
moment. But to facrifice the innocency 
of a friend, the good of our country, or 
our own confcience, to the humour, or 
paffion, or intereft of a party, plainly 
ihews, that either our heads or our hearts 
are not as they mould be : yet this very 
practice is the very fundamental law of 
each faction among us, as may be obvi- 
ous to any, who will impartially and 
without engagement be at the pains to 
examine their actions, which however is 
not fo eafy a talk : for it feems a princi- 
ple in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where 
[•VC .are wholly unconcerned. And it is a 
iCpmmon obiervation, that in reading a 
lory of facts done a thoufand years ago, 
{landing by at play among thofe, who 
rfedt ftrangers to us, we are apt to 
our hopes and wifhes engaged on a 
:n jn favour of one fide more than 
H 2 another. 
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another. No wonder then that we are 
all fo ready to intereft ourfelves in the 
courfe of publick affairs, where the moft 
inconiiderable have fome raz/fhare, and 
by the wonderful importance which every 
man is of to himfelr, a very great imagi- 
nary one. 

And indeed, when the two parties, 
that divide the whole commonwealth r 
come once to a rupture, without any hopes 
left of forming a third with better princi- 
ples to balance the others, it feems every 
man's duty to chufe one of the two fides, 
though he cannot entirely approve of ei- 
ther ; and all pretences to neutrality are 
juftly exploded by both, being too ftale 
and obvious, only intending the fafety and 
eafe of a few individuals, while the pub- 
lick is embroiled. This was the opinion 
and practice of the latter Cato y whom I 
efteem to have been the wifeftand beftof ] 
all the .Romans *'. But before things pro? 
ceed to open violence, the trueft fervice a i 
private man may hope to do his country, I 
is by unbiafling his mind as much as poM 

♦ One of the fextumvirate in Gulliver. Part III. Chap. 
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fible, and then endeavouring to moderate 
between the rival powers, which muft 
needs be owned a fair proceeding with the 
world, becaufe it is of all others the leaft 
confiftent with the common defign of 
making a fortune by the merit oi an opi- 
nion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qua- 
lifying myfelf to be fuch a moderator : I 
believe I am no bigot in religion, and I 
am fure I am none in government. I con- 
verfe in full freedom with many confide- 
rable men of both parties ; and if not in 
equal number, it is purely accidental and 
perfonal, as happening to be near the 
court, and to have made acquaintance 
there, more under one miniftry than ano- 
ther. Then, I am not under the necef- 
fity of declaring my felf by the profpect 
of an employment. And laftly, if all 
this be not fufficient, I induftrioufly con- 
ceal my name, which wholly exempts mc 
from any hopes and fears in delivering my 
opinion. 

Jn confequence of this free ufe of my 
aSjbn, I cannqt poflibly think fo well or 
fall of either party, as they Would endea- 

H 3 "vour 
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vour to perfuade the world of each other, 
and of themfelves. For inftance; I do 
not charge it upon the body of the whigs 
or the tories, that their feveral principles 
lead them to introduce presbytery, and 
the religion of the church of Rome, or a 
commonwealth, and arbitrary power. For 
why fhould any party be accufed of a 
principle, which they folemnly difown and 
proteft againft ? But, to this they have a 
mutual anfwer ready: they both allure 
us, that their adverfaries are not to be be- 
lieved ; that they difown their principles 
out of fear, which are manifeft enough, 
when we examine their practices. To 
prove this they will produce inftances, on 
one fide, either of avowed prefbyterians, 
or perfons of libertine and athciftical te- 
nets, and on the other of profeffed papifts, 
or fuch as are openly in the intereft of the 
abdicated family. Now it is very natural 
for all fubordinate feds and denominati- 
ons in a ftate to fide with fome general 
party, and to chufe that, which they ■] 
find to agree with themfelves in fome ge- ) 
heral principle. Thus at the refioratim \ 
the prefbyterians, anabaptifts, indepen- ji 

dents," 
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t .. . 

dents^ and other feels, did all, with very 
good reafbn, unite and folder up their (ej 
veral fchemes to join agairtft the church* 
who, without regard to their diftindtionsj 
treated them all as equal ad verfaries. Thus* 
our prefent dhTenters do very naturally 
clofe in with the whigs, who profefs mo- 
deration declare they abhor all thoughts 
of perfecutiofty and think it hard that thofe* 
who differ only in a few ceremonies and 
/peculations^ fhould be denied the privi- 
lege and profit of ferving their country in 
the highefl employments of ftate. Thus* 
the atheifls, libertines, defpifers of reli- 
gion and revelation in general, that is to 
lay, all thofe who ufually pafs under the 
name of Free-thinkers \ do properly join 
With the fame body ; becaufe they like- 
wife preach up moderation and are not 
fo over-nice to diftinguifh between an un- 
limited liberty of confeience, and an un- 
limited freedom of opinion. Then, on 
the other fide, the profefied flrmnefs of 
die tories for epifcopacy, as an apoftolical 
inftitution t their averfion to thofe feds, 
Who lieAflKJer the reproach of having once 
(Jeftroyed their' conftitution, and who, 

H 4 they 
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titey imagine, by too indifcreet a zeal for 
reformation have defaced the primitive 
model of the church : next,, their vene- 
ration for monarchical government in the 
common courfe of fucceilion, and their 
hatred to republican fchemes : thefe, I 
fay, are principles which not only the non- 
juring zealots profefs, but even papifts 
themfelves fall readily in with. And eve- 
ry extreme here mentioned,, flings a ge- 
neral fcandal upon the whole body it pre- 
tends to adhere to. 

But lurely no man whatfoever ought in 
juftice or good manners to be charged 
with principles he actually difowns, unlets 
his practices do openly, and without the 
leaft room for doubt,, contradict his pro- 
feffion : not upon fmall furmifes, or be- 
caufe he has the misfortune to have ill 
men fometimes agree with him in a few 
general fentiments. However, though 
the extremes oiwbig and tory feem r with 
little juftice, to have drawn religion into 
their controveriies, wherein they have 
fmall concern, yet they both have borrow- 
ed one leading principle from the abufe 
of it, which is, to have built their feveraf 

fyftems 
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fyftems of political faith, not upon en- 
quiries after truth, but upon, oppofiti- 
on to each other, upon injurious appel- 
lations, charging their adverfaries with 
horrid opinions, and then reproaching 
them for the want of charity j et neuter 
falfo. 

In order to remove thefe prejudices, I 
have thought nothing could be more ef- 
fectual, than to defcrjbe the fentiments 
of a church of England man with refpedt 
to religion and government. This I mall 
endeavour to do in fuch a manner^ as 
may not be liable to the leaft objection 
from either party, and which I am confi- 
dent would be aflented to by great num- 
bers in both, if they were not muled to 
thofe mutual mifreprefentations by fuch 
motives, as they would be amamedtoown. 

I (hall begin with religion. 
• And here, though it makes an odd 
found, yet it is neceuary to fay, that who- 
ever profefTeth himfelf a member of the 
church of Engla?id y ought to believe a 
God, and his providence, together with 
[revealed religion, and the divinity of 
Vpbrifi* For befldes thofe many thou- 

fands., 
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lands, who (to fpeak in the phrafe of c& 
vines) do practically deny all this by the 
immorality of their lives, there is no {mail 
number, who in their converfatioh and 
writings dire&ly, or by confequence, en- 
deavour to overthrow it : yet all thefc 
place themfelves in the lift or the national 
church, though at the fame time (as it is 
highly rcafonable) they are great (ticklers 
for liberty of confcience. 

To enter upon particulars : a church of 
England man has a true veneration for 
the fcheme eftablifhed among us of eccle- 
iiaftick government ; and though he will 
not determine whether epifcopacy be of 
divine right, he is fure it is moft agreeable 
to primitive inftitution, fitted of all o- 
thers for preferving order and purity, 
and under its prefent regulations beft cal- 
culated for our civil ftate : he mould there- 
fore think the abolifliment of that order 
among us would prove a mighty fcandal 
and corruption to our faith, and mani- 
feftly dangerous to our monarchy ; nay, 
he would defend it by arms againft all 
the powers on earth, except our own le- 
gidature j in which cafe he would fubmit 

at 
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as to a general calamity, a dearth, or a 
peftilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms 
of prayer; he allows there might be fome 
ufeful alterations, and more, which in 
the profpeft of uniting chriftians might be 
very fupportable, as things declared in 
their own nature indifferent; to which 
he therefore would readily comply, if the 
clergy \ or (though this be not fo fair a 
method) if the kgijlature mould direct ; 
yet at the fame time he cannot altogether 
blame the former for their unwillingnefs 
to confent to any alteration, which, be- 
fide the trouble, and perhaps difgraee, 
would certainly never produce the good 
effects intended by it. The only condi- 
tion, that could make it prudent and juft 
for the clergy to comply in altering the 
ceremonial, or any other indifferent part, 
would be a firm refolution in the legifla- 
tttre to interpofe, by fome ftrift and e& 
feftual laws, to prevent the riling and 
fpreading of new fefts, howplaufible foe- 
. ver, for the future ; elfe there muft never 
fee an end : and it would be to aft like a 
man, who fhould pull down and change 

the 
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the ornaments of his houfe in compliance 
to every one, who was difpofed to find fault 
as he palled by ; which, befides the per- 
petual trouble and expence, would very 
much damage, and perhaps in time de- 
ftroy the building. Seels in a ftate feem 
only tolerated with any reafon, becaufe 
they are already fprcad ; and becaufe it 
would not be agreeable with fo mild a 
government, or fo pure a religion as ours, 
to ufe violent methods againft great num- 
bers of mijlaken people, while they do not 
manifeftly endanger the conftitution of 
either. But the greateft advocates for ge- 
neral liberty of confeience will allow, that 
they ought to be checked in their begin- 
nings, if they will allow them to be an e- 
vil at all, or, which is the fame thing, if 
they will only grant, it were better for the 
peace of the flate, that there mould be 
none* But while the clergy confider the 
natural temper of mankind in general, or 
of our own country in particular, what 
afTuranccs can they have, that any com- 
pliances they fhall make, will remove the 
evil of diffention, while the liberty ftill 
continues of profefling whatever new.o- 

pinions 
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pinions we pleafe ? Or how can it be ima- 
gined, that the body of diffenting teach- 
ers, who muft be all undone by fiich a 
revolution, will not call about for fome 
new obje&ions to with-hold their flocks, 
and draw in frem profelytes by fome fur- 
ther innovations or refinements. 

Upon thefe reafons he is for tolerating 
fuch different forms in religious worfhip 
as are already admitted, but by no means 
for leaving it in the power of thofe, who 
are tolerated, to advance their own mo- 
dels upon the ruin of what is already efta- 
bliftied ; which it is natural for all fects 
to deflre, and which they cannot be jufti- 
jfied by any confident principles if they 
do not endeavour ; and yet, which they 
cannot fucceed in without the utmoft 
danger to the publick peace. 
. To prevent thefe inconveniences, he 
tninks it highly juft, that all rewards of 
truft, profit, or dignity, which the ftate 
leaves in the difpolal of the adminiftrati- 
on, mould be given only to thofe, whofe 
principles direct them to preferve the con- 
stitution in all its parts. In the late affair 
of occajional conformity, the general argu- 
ment 
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mcnt of thofe who were againft it, wai 
not, to deny it an evil in itfelf, but that 
the remedy pro pofed was violent, untime- 
ly, and improper, which is the bifhop of 
Salijbury\ * opinion in the fpeech he 
made and published againft the bill : but 
however juft^, their fears or complaints 
might have been upon that fcore, he thinks 
it a little too grofsand precipitate to employ 
their writers already in arguments for re- 
pealing the facramental tcft, upon nowi- 
fcr a maxim, than that no man fhould, 
on the account of confeience, be depriv- 
ed the liberty of ferving his country ; a 
topick which may be equally applied to 
admit Papijis y Atbcijis, Mahometans, Hea- 
thens, and Jews. If the church wants 
members of its own to employ in the fer- 
vice of the publick, or be fo unhappily 
jeontrived, as to exclude from its com- 
munion fuch perfons, who are likelieft 
to have great abilities, it is time it fliould 
be altered and reduced into fome more 

fcrfeft, or at leaft more popular form j 
ut in the mean while it is not altogether 

* Dr. Burnet. 
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improbable, that when tfrofe, whodulike 
the constitution, are fo very zeajous ir* 
their offers for the, fervice or their coun-r 
try, they are not wholly unmindful of 
their party, or of themfelves. 

The Dutcby whofe practice is fo often 
quoted to prove and celebrate the great 
advantages of a general liberty of con-r 
jSbience, have yet a national religion pro-r 
fefled by all who bear office among them; 
out why mould they be a precedent for 
ps either in religion or government ? our 
country differs from theirs, as well in Ik 
juation, foil, and productions of nature, 
as in the genius and completion of inr 
Jiabitants. They are a commonwealth, 
founded on a fudden, by a defperate at- 
tempt in a defperate condition, not forrn- 
,«4 or digefted into a regular fyftem by 
mature thought and reafon, but huddled 
up uixder the preffure of fudden exigpvr 
pjesj calculated for no long duration, 
and hitherto fubfifting by accident in the 
jnidft of contending powers, who cannot 
yet agree about fharing it amongft them. 
There difficulties do indeed preferve them 
from any great corruptions, which their 
r ' : crazy 
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crazy conftitution would extremely fab- 
jedfc them to in a long peace. That con- 
fluence of people in a pcrfecuting age 
to a place of refuge nearcft at hand, put 
< them upon the neceflity of trade, to which 
they wifely gave all eafe and encourage- 
ment : and if we could think fit to imitate 
them in this laft particular, there would 
need nc* more to invite foreigners among 
us ; who fcem to think no farther than" 
how to fecure their property and con- 
fcience, without projecting any fhare in 
that government which gives them pro- 
tection, or calling it persecution, if it be 
denied them. But, I fpeak it for the ho- 
nour of our adminiftration, that although 
our fedts are not fo numerous as thofe in 
Holland^ which I prcfume is not our 
faulty and I hope is not our misfortune, 
we much excel them and all Chriflendom 
befides in our indulgence to tender con- 
fciences +. One finglc compliance with 
the national form of receiving the facra- 
ment, is all we require to qualify any 
fectary among us for the greatcft employ- 

t When this wai written, there was no law againft occafi- 
jial wnformity. 

meats 
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ftwnts in the ftate, after which he is at 
liberty to rejoin his own aftemblies for 
the reft of his life. Befides, I will fup- 
pofe any of the numerous feels in Hol- 
land to have fb far prevailed, as to have 
raifed a civil war, deftroyed their govern- 
ment and religion, and put their adtnini- 
Jrators to death ; after which I will fup- 
pofe the people to have recovered all again* 
and to nave fettled on their old founda- 
tion. Then I would put a query, whe- 
ther that fedt, which was the unhappy in- 
ftrument of all this confufion, could rea- 
fonably expect to be entrufted for the fu- 
ture with the greateft employments, or 
indeed to be hardly tolerated among 
them? 

To go on with the fentiments of a 
€ lurch of England man : he does not fee 
-howr that mighty paffion for the church, 
which fome men pretend, can well con- 
fift with thofe indignities and that con- 
pt they beftow on the perfons of the 
•gy. It is a ftrange mark whereby to 
guifli high-church men, that they are 
, who imagine the clergy can never 
too law. He thinks the maxim thefe 
Vol. III. I .* gentle- 
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gentlemen are fo fond of, that they are 
for an humble clergy, is a very good one : 
and fo is he, and for an humble laity 
too, fince humility is a virtue, that per- 
haps equally befits and adorns every fta- 
tion of life. 

But then, if the fcribblers on the other 
fide freely fpeak the fentimentt of their 
party, a divine of the church oi England 
cannot look for much better quarter from 
thence. You mall obferve nothing more 
frequent in their weekly papers, than a 
way of affixing to confound the terms 
o{ clergy and high-churchy of applying 
both indifferently, and then loading the 
latter with all the calumny they can in- 
vent. They will tell you, they honour* 
clergyman ; but talk at the fame time,, 
as if there were not three in the kingdom,, 
wlio could fall in with their definition* 
After the like manner they infult the w 
niverfitks as poifoncd fountains, and cor*; 
rupters of youth. 

Now it fecms clear to me, that tho 
whigs might eafily have procured 
maintained a majority among the clerj 
and perliaps in the universities, if 
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had not too much encouraged or connived 
at this intemperance of fpeech and viru- 
lence of pen, in the worft and moil pro- 
ftitute of their party ; among whom there: 
hath been, for fome years paft, -fuch a 
perpetual clamour againft the ambition, 
the implacable temper, and the covetouf* 
nefsof the priefihood :. fuch a cant of high" 
churchy and perfecution, and being prieji- 
ridden , fo many reproaches about narrow 
principles, or terms of communion : then 
fuch fcandalous reflections on the univer-\ 
foies, for infecting the youth of the nati- 
on with arbitrary and Jacobite principles, 
that it was natural for thofe, who had the 
care of religion and education, to appre- 
; head fome general defign of altering the 
I constitution of both. And all this was 
| the more extraordinary, becaufe it could 
I pot ealily be forgot, that whatever oppo- 
\ jtition was made to the usurpations of king 
James , proceeded altogether from the 
church of England^ and chiefly from the 
*;ckrgy> and one of the univerjities. For, 
SJt.= were of any ufe to recal matters of 
what is more notorious than that 
ice^Japplyinghimfelfflrft to the church 
1 2 of 
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of England-, and upon their refufal to fall 
in with his meafures, making the like ad- 
vances to the diff enters of all kinds, who 
readily and almoft univerfally complied' 
with him, affe&ing, in their numerous 
addreffes and pamphlets, the ftyle of our 
brethren the Roman catholicks ; whofe in- 
terefts they put on the fame foot with 
their own : and fome of Cromwell's offi- 
cers took pofts in the army raifed againft 
the prince of Orange. Thefe proceedings 
of theirs they can only extenuate by urg- 
ing the provocations they had met from 
the church in kingCharles's reign ; which, 
though perhaps excufable upon the fcore 
of human innrmity, are not by any means 
a plea of merit equal to the conftancy and 
fufferings of the bimops and clergy, or 
of the head and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege, that furnifhed the prince of Orange % 
declaration with fuch powerful arguments 
to juftify and promote the revolution. 

Therefore a church of England man 
abhors the humour of the age, in delight- . 
;ng to fling fcandals upon the clergy in 
general ; which beiides the difgrace to , 
the reformation, and to religion itfelf, caftd 

an' 
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an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it 
doth not deferve. We have no better 
materials to compound the priefthood of, 
than the mafs of mankind, which cor- 
rupted, as it is, thofe who receive orders 
muft have fome vices to leave behind them 
when they enter into the church, and if 
a few do flill adhere, it is no wonder, 
but rather a great one that they are no 
wor/e. Therefore he cannot think ambi- 
tion, or love of power, more juftly laid to 
their charge than to other men, becaufe 
that would be to make religion itfelf, or 
at leaft thebeft conftitution of church-go- 
vernment, anfwerable for the errors and 
depravity of human nature. 

Within thefe laft two hundred years, 
all forts of temporal power have been 
wrefted from the clergy, and much of 
their ecclefiaftick, the reafon or juftice 
of which proceeding I fhall not examine ; 
but that the remedies were a little too 
violent, with refpecl: to their pojfejftons, 
iflature hath lately confeffed by the 
on of their firfl fruits. Neither 
the common libellers deny this, who, 
their inve&ives, only tax the church 
I 3 with 
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with an infatiable defire of power and 
wealth, (equally common to all bodies of 
men, as well as individuals) but thank 
God, that the laws have deprived them of 
both. However, it is worth obferving 
the juflice of parties ; the fe6ts among us 
are apt to complain, and think it hard 
ufage to be reproached now after fifty 
years, for overturning the ftate, for the 
murder of a king, and the indignity of 
an ufurpation ; yet thefe very men, and 
their patrtifans, are continually reproach- 
ing the Clergy, and laying to their charge 
the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the 
ignorance, and fuperftition of popi/h times 
for a thoufand years paft. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government, 
that fuch an unlimited liberty fhould 
be allowed of publifhing books againft 
thofe dodrines in religion, wherein all 
chriftians have agreed, much more to 
connive at fuch traces as reje& all reve* 
lation, and by their confequences often j 
deny the very being of a God. Surely) 
it is not a fufficient attonement for thi) 
writers, that they profefs much loyalty tflft 
the prefent government, and fprinkle uji t 

ana' 
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*nd down fome arguments in favour of 
<he dif enters ; that they difpute, as ftre- 
nuoufly as they can, for liberty of confci^ 
«ice, and inveigh largely againft all ec- 
clefiaflicks under the name of high-church ; 
and, in fhort, under the fhelter of fome 
popular principles in politicks and religi- 
on, undermine the foundations of all piety 
and virtue. 

As he doth not reckon every fihifm of 
that damnable nature which fome would 
reprefent, fo he is very far from clofing 
with the new opinion of thofe who would 
make it no crime at all ; and argue at a 
wild rate, that God almighty is delight- 
ed with the variety of faith and worfhip, 
as he is with the varieties of nature. To 
ftch abfurdities are men carried by the 
affe&ation of free-thinkings and removing 
4hi prejudices of education, under which 
j liead they have for fome time begun to lift 
1 morality and religion. It is certain that be- 
r ibre the rebellion in 1642, though the 
lumber of puritans (as they were then cal- 
1) were as great as it is with us, and 
>ugh they affe&ed to follow paftors of 
it denomination, yet thofe paftors had 

I 4. epifco- 
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epifcopal ordination, poffeffed preferments 
in the church, and were fometimes pro- 
moted to bimopricks themfelves. But a 
breach in the general form of worfhip 
was, in thofe days, reckoned fo dangerous 
and finful in itfelf, and fb offennve to 
Roman catholicks at home and abroad, that 
it was too unpopular to be attempted ; 
neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining feparate paflors 
out of private purfes. 

When z.fchtfm is once fpread in a na- 
tion, there grows at length a difpute, which 
are the fchifmaticks. Without entering on 
the arguments uled by both fides among 
us to fix the guilt on each other, it is 
certain, that in the fenfe of the law, the 
fchifm lies on that fide, which oppofeth it- 
felf to the religion of the ftate. I leave it 
among the divines to dilate upon the dan- 
ger of fchifm as a fpiritual evil ; but I 
would confider it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that any great fepa- 
ration from the eftablifhed worfhip, though 
to a new one that is more pure and per- 
fect, may be an occafion of endangering 
the publick peace, becaufe it will com- 

pofe 
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pofe a body always in referve, prepared to 
follow any difcontented heads, upon the 
plaufible pretexts of advancing true reli- 
gion, and oppofing error, fuperftition, or 
idolatry. For this reafon Plato lays it down 
as a maxim, that men ought to worjhip the 
gods according to the laws of the country ; 
and he introduces Socrates , in his laft dif- 
courfe, utterly difowning the crime laid 
to his charge, of teaching new divinities or 
mediods of worfhip. Thus the poor Hu- 
gmots of France were engaged in a civil 
war by the fpecious pretences of fome, 
who, under the guife of religion, facrifi- 
ced Co many thoufand lives to their own 
ambition and revenge. Thus was the 
whole body of puritans in England drawn 
to be inftruments, or abettors of all man- 
ner of villainy, by the artifices of a few 
men, whofe * defigns from the firft, were 
levelled to deftroy the conftitution both 
of religion and government. And thus 
even in Holland itfelf, where it is pre* 
tended that the variety of feels live fo a- 
micably together, and in fuch perfect 

* Lord Qartndettt hiftory. 
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obedience to the magiftrate, it is notori- 
ous how a turbulent party joining with 
the ArminianS) did, in the memory of our 
fathers, attempt to deftroy the liberty of 
that republick. So that upon the whole, 
where feds are tolerated in a ftate, it is 
fit tbey (hould enjoy a full liberty of con- 
ference, and every other privilege of free- 
born fubje&s, to which no power is an- 
nexed* And to preferve their obedience 
upon all emergencies, a government can- 
not give them too much eafe, nor truft 
them with too little power. 

The clergy are ufualry charged with a 
perfecutingjpirity which they arc faid to 
difcover by an implacable hatred to all 
dijfenters ; and this appears to be more 
unreafonable, becaufe theyfuffer Ids in 
their interefts by a toleration, than any of 
the conforming laity : for while the church ' 
remains in its prefent form, no diflenter ; 
can poflibly have any {hare in its digni- ; 
ties, revenues, or power ; whereas, by 
once receiving the facrament, he is ren- \ 
dered capable of the higheft employments \ 
in the ftate. And it is very poflible, that •■ 
a narrow education, together with a mix- " m 
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ture of Human infirmity, may help to be- 
get among Tome of the clergy in poffejfion 
fiich an aversion and contempt for all in* 
Mvstors, as phyficians are apt to have for 
empirkh ; or lawyers for petti-foggers, or 
merchants ior pedlars ; but fince the num- 
ber of fe&aries doth not concern the cler-» 
gy either in point of intereft or confidence, 
(it being an evil not in their power to re- 
medy) it is more fair and reafonable to 
ruppofe their diflike proceeds from the 
dangers they apprehend to the peace of 
the commonwealth, in the ruin whereof 
they muft expect to be the firft and great* 
eft fufferers. 

To conclude thisJe3tM> it muft be ob- 
ferved, that there is a very good word, 
which hath of late fufrered much by both 
MtftieS) I mean moderation^ which the one 
ate very juftly difowns, and the other as 
unjuftly pretends to. Befide what paffes 
every day in converfation, any man who 
'leads the papers publiftied by Mr. Lejley, 
Find others of his ftamp, muft needs con- 
e* that if this author could make the 
tion fee his adverfaries under the colours 
paints them in, we have nothing elfe 

to 
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to do, but rife as one man, and deftroy 
fiich wretches from the face of the earth. 
On the other fide, how {hall we excufe 
the advocates for moderation ; among 
whom I could appeal to a hundred pa- 
pers of universal approbation by the caufe 
they were writ for, which lay fuch prin- 
ciples to the whole body of the toriet, as, . 
if they were true, and believed, our next 
bufinefs fhould in prudence be, to erect, 
gibbets in every parifh, and hang them 
out of the way. But I fiippofe it is pre- 
fumed, the common people understand 
raillery, or at leaft rbetorick y and will 
not take hyperboles in too literal a fenfe ; 
which however in fome jundures might 
prove a defperate experiment. And this 
is moderation in the modern fenfe of the 
word, to which, fpeaking impartially, the 
bigots of both parties are equally entitled. 
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Sect. II. 

Ht fentiments of a church of England 
man, with refpeEi to government. 

WE look upon it as a very juft re- 
proach, though we cannot agree 
where to fix it, that there fhould be fo 
much violence, and hatred in religious 
matters among men who agree in all 
fundamentals, and only differ in fome ce- 
remonies, or, at moft, mere (peculative 
points. Yet, is not this frequently the cafe 
between contending parties in a ftate? for 
inftance ; do not the generality of whigs 
and tories among us profefs to agree in 
the fame fundatnentals, their loyalty to 
the queen, their abjuration of the pre- 
tender, the fettlement of the crown in the 
proteftant line, and a revolution princi- 
ple ? their affection to the church efta- 
bliflied, with toleration of diffenters ? 
[nay, fometimes they go farther, and pafs 
[over into each other's principles; the 
vbigs become great aflertors of the prero- 
itive, and the tories of the people's li- 
thcfe crying down almoft the 

whole 
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whole fctt of bifhops, and thofe defend- 
ing them ; fo that the differences fairly 
dated, would be much of a fort with thofe 
in religion among us, and amount to 
little more than, who fhould take place, or 
go in and outfrj?, or lift the queens hand', 
and what arc thefe but a few court cere- 
monies f or, wbojhould be in the miniflry t 
and what is that to the body of the na- 
tion, but a mere fpeculative point f yet 
I think it muft be allowed, that no reli- 
gious feds ever carried their mutual aver- 
uons to greater heigh th 8 than our ftate- 
parties have done, who, the more to in- 
flame their paffions, have mixed religi- 
ous and civil animofities together ; bor- 
rowing one of their appellations from the 
church, with the addition of high and 
low, how little focver their difputes re- 
late to the term, as it is generally un? 
derftood. 

I now proceed to deliver the ienti- 
merits of a church of England man, with 
rcfpccT; to government. 

He doth not think the church of Eng- 
land fo narrowly calculated, that it can- 
not fall in with any regular fpeciet of 

govern- 
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government ; nor doth he think any one 
regular fpecies of government more ac- 
ceptable to God than another. The three 
generally received in the fchools have all 
of them their feveral perfections, and are 
fubjecl: to their feveral depravations- 
However, few ftates are ruined by any 
defect in their inftitution, but generally 
by the corruption of manners, againft 
which the beft inftitution is no longer a. 
Security, and without which a very ill. 
one may fubfift and flourifh: whereof 
there are two pregnant inftances now in 
Europe, The firft is the ariftocracy of 
Venice, which, founded upon the wifeft 
maxims, and digefted by a great length of 
time, hath in our age admitted fo many 
abufes through the degeneracy of the 
nobles, that the period of its duration 
feems to approach. The other is the u- 
nited republicks of the ftates-general y 
where a vein of temperance, induftry,. 
pordmony, and a publick fpirit, running 
through the whole body of the people, 
hath preferved an infant commonwealth, 
•fan untimely birth and fickly conftitu- 
tton,.for above an hundred years, through; 

fb* 
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(o many dangers and difficulties) as & 
much more healthy one could never have 
draggled againft without thofc advan- 
tages. 

Where fecurity of pcrfon and property 
are preferred by laws, which none but 
the whole can repeal, there the great ends 
of government are provided for, whether 
the administration be in the hands of one, 
or of many. Where any one per/on or 
body of men, who do not rcprefent the 
whole, fcize into their hands the power in 
the laft refort, there is properly no lon- 
ger a government, but what Arijlotle and 
his followers call the abufe and corruption 
of one. This diftin&ion excludes arbi- 
trary power, in whatever numbers ; which 
notwithstanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, 
and others, have faid to its advantage, I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 
itfelf, as much as afavage is in a hap- 
pier ftate of life, than a Jlave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as 
unrcafonable, for men to quarrel upon 
difference in opinion ; becaufe that is u- 
fually fuppofed to be a thing, which no 
man can help in himfelf ; but this I do 

not 
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not conceive to be an uniyerfal infallible 
maxim, except in thofe cafes where the 
queftion is pretty equally difputed among 
the learned and {he wife : where it is o- 
therwife, a man of tolerable reafbn, fome 
experience, and willing to be inftructed, 
may apprehend he is got into a wrong 
opinion, though the v/holc courfe of his 
mind and inclination would perfuade him 
to believe it true ; he may be convinced 
that he is in an error, though he does 
not fee where it lies, by the bad effects 
of it in the common conduct of his life, 
and by obferving thofe perfons, for whole 
wifdom and goodnefs he hath the greateft 
deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. 
According to Hobbess comparifon oirea- 
fining with cajiing up accounts, whoever 
finds a miftake in the fum total> muft al- 
low himfelf out, though after repeated 
trials he may not fee in which article he 
has mifreckoned. I will inftance in one 
i opinion, which I look upon every man 
[obliged in confcience to quit, or in pru- 
lce to conceal ; I mean, that whoever 
w les in defence of abfolute power in a 
lgle perfon, though he offers the old 
Vol. III. K plau- 
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plaufible plea, that // is bis opinion^ whkb 
he cannot belp y unlefs he be convinced^ ought 
in all free ftates to be treated as the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. Yet this is laid 
as a heavy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution^ who, 
under the terms of paj/ive obedience and 
non-refifiance^ are faid to have preached 
up the unlimited power of the prince, 
becaufe they found it a doftrine thatpleaf- 
ed the court, and made way for their 
preferment. And I believe, there may be : 
truth enough in this accufation to con- 
vince us, that human frailty will too oftea 
interpofe itfelf among perfons of the ho- 
lieft fun&ion. However it may be offered 
in excufe for the clergy, that in the beft 
focieties there are fome ill members, which. ; 
a corrupted court and miniftry will indu- \ 
ftrioufly find out and introduce. Beiides,- ';. 
it is manifeft, that the greater number of \ 
thofe, who held and preached this doc- V 
trine, were mifguided by equivocal term$ L 
and by perfect ignorance in the principle! • 
of government, which they had not ma<k^ 
any part of their ftudy. The queftioift ~ 
originally put, and as I remember to havB; _ 

heard 
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heard it difputed in publick fchools, was 
this, Whether under any pretence wbatfo- 
ever it may be lawful to rejift the fupreme 
magifirate f which was held in the nega- 
tive ; and this is certainly the right opi- 
nion. But many of the clergy and other 
learned men, deceived by a dubious ex- 
preflion, miftook the objeSt to which paf- 
five obedience was due. By the fupreme 
magifirate is properly underftood. the le~ 
gijlative power, which in all governments 
muft be abfolute and unlimited. But the 
word magifirate feeming to denote &fm- 
gle perfon, and to exprefs the executive 
power, it came to pafs, that the obedience 
due to the legijlature was, for want of 
knowing or considering this cafy diftrnc- 
tion, mifapplied to the adminijlration. 
Neither is it any wonder, that the clergy. 
or other well-meaning people mould fall 
I into this error, which deceived Hobbes 
; himfelf fbfar, as to be the foundation of 
[ill the political miftakes in his books; 
[Where he perpetually confounds the execu- 
te with the legijlative power, though 
well-inftituted ftates have ever placed 
in different hands, as may be obvi- 
K 2 ous 
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ous to thofc, who know any thing of A- 
them, Sparta, Thebes, and other rcpub- 
licks of Greece, as well as the greater ones 
of Carthage and Rome. 

Bcfides it is to be confidcrcd, that when 
thefc dollrincs began to be preached a- 
mong us,, the kingdom had not quite worn 
out the memory of that horrid rebellion, 
under the confequcnccs of which it had 
groaned almoft twenty years. And a weak 
prince, in conjunction with afucceflionof 
mod proftitutc minifters, began again to 
difpofc the people to new attempts, which 
it was, no doubt, the clergy's duty to 
endeavour to prevent, though fome of 
them for want of knowledge in tempo- 
ral affairs, and others perhaps from a worfe 
principle, proceeded upon a topick, that, 
ftric"tly followed, would enflave all man- 
kind. 

Among other theological arguments 
made ufe of in thofc times in praife of 
monarchy, and justification of abfolute 
obedience to a prince, there fecmed to 
be one of a Angular nature : it was urg- 
ed, that heaven was governed by a tno- 
narchj who had none to controul his pow- 
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er, but was abfolutely obeyed: then it 
followed, that earthly governments were 
the more perfect, the nearer they imi- 
tated the government in heaven. All 
which I look upon as the ftrongeft argu- 
ment againft defpotick power that ever 
was offered ; fince no reafon can pofli- 
bly be afligned, why it is beft for the 
world, that God almighty hath fuch a 
power, which doth not directly prove 
that no mortal man mould ever have the 
like. 

But though a church of England man 
thinks every fpecies of government equally 
lawful^ he does not think them equally 
expedient ; or for every country indiffe- 
rently. There may be fomething in the 
climate, naturally difpofing men towards 
one fort of obedience ; as it is manifeft all 
over Afia, where we never read of any 
commonwealth, except fome fmall ones 
on the weftern coafts eftablifhed by the 
Greeks. There may be a great deal in the 
Situation of a country, and in the prefent 
genius of the people. It hath been ob- 
served, that the temperate climates ufu- 
ally run into moderate governments, and 

K 3 the 
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the extremes into defpotick power. It U 
a remark of HoMes, that the youth of 
England are corrupted in their principles 
of government by reading the authors of 
Greece and Rome, who writ under com- 
monwealths. But it might have been more 
fairly offered for the honour of liberty, 
that while the reft of the known world 
was over-run with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of (ingle perfons, arts and fciences 
took their rife, and flourifhcd, only in . 
thofe few fmall territories, where the peo- 
ple were free. And though learning may 
continue after liberty is loft, as it did in 
Rome for a while upon the founda- 
tions laid under the commonwealth, and 
the particular patronage of fome empe- 
rors, yet it hardly ever began under a ty-. 
ranny in any nation : becaufe Jlavery ia 
of all things the greateft clog and obfta- 
cle to /peculation. And indeed, arbitrary 
power is but the flrft natural ftep from ' 
anarchy or the favage life ; the adju fling j 
power and freedom being an effedt ana ' 
confequence of maturcr thinking: an4 
this is no where fo duly regulated as in a ; 
limited monarchy : becaufe I believe it ■ 

may 
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may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the 
adminijlration cannot be placed in too few 
hands > nor the legijlature in too many. 
Now in this material point the conftitu- 
tion of the Englijb government far ex- 
ceeds all others at this time on the earth, 
to which the prefent eftablimmcnt of the 
church doth fo happily agree, that, I think, 
whoever is an enemy to either, muft of 
neceffity be fo to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is confti^ 
tuted, an hereditary right is much to be 
preferred before eleEiion. Becaufe the go- 
vernment here, efpecially by fome late 
amendments, is fo regularly difpofed in 
all its parts, that it almoft executes itfelf. 
And therefore upon the death of a prince 
among us, the adminiftrationgoes on with- 
out any rub or interruption. For the fame 
reafons we have lefs to apprehend from 
the weaknefs or fury of our monarchs, 
who have fuch wife councils to guide the 
.firft, and laws to reftrain the other. And 
.therefore this hereditary right fhould be 
kept fo facred, as never to break the fuc- 
oemon, unlefs where the preferving it 
may endanger the conftitution j which is 

K 4 not 
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not from any intrinfick merit, or unalie- 
nable right in a particular family, but to 
avoid the confluences that ufually attend 
the ambition or competitors, to which 
elective kingdoms are expofed ; and which 
is the only obftacle to hinder them from 
arriving at the greateft perfc&ion that go- 
vernment can poflibly reach. Hence ap- 
pears the abfurdity oftliat diftin&ion be- 
tween a king defaElo, and one de jure, 
with refpect to us. For every limited mo- 
narch is a king de jure, becaufe he go- 
verns by the content of the whole, which 
is authority fufficicnt to abolifh all prece- 
dent right. If a king come in by conquefi, 
he is no longer a limited monarch j if he 
afterwards confent to limitations, lie be- 
comes immediately king de jure for the 
fame reafon. 

The great advocates for fuccejjion, who 
affirm it ought not to be violated upon 
any regard or confideration whatfoever, 
do infift much upon one argument, that 
fecms to carry little weight. 7'hcy would 
have it, that a crown is a prince's birth- 
right, and ought at leaft to be as well fc- 
cured to him and his pofterity, as the in- 
heritance 
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heritance of any private man ; in fhort, 
that he has the fame title to his kingdom, 
which every individual has to his proper- 
ty : now the confequence of this doctrine 
muft be, that as a man may find feveral 
ways to wafte, mifpend, or abufe his pa- 
trimony, without being anfwerable to the 
laws ; fo a king may in like manner do 
what he will' with his own j that is, he 
may fquander and mifapply his revenues, 
and even alienate the crown, without be- 
ing called to an account by his fubje&s. 
They allow fuch a prince to be guilty indeed 
of much folly and wickednefs, but for thefe 
he is anfwerable to God, as every private 
man muft be that is guilty of mifmanage- 
ment in his own concerns. Now the 
folly of this reafoning will beft appear, 
by applying it in a parallel cafe : mould 
any man argue, that a phyflcian is fup- 
pofed to underftand his own art beft ; 
that the law protects and encourages his 
Iprofeflion ; and therefore, although he 
[would manifeftly prefcribe fotfon to all 
ihis patients, whereof they mould imme- 
" ately die, he cannot be juftly puniflied, 
it is anfwerable only to God : or fhould 

the 
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the fame be offered in behalf of a divine, 
who would preach againft religion and 
moral duties : in either of thefe two cafes, 
every body would find out the fbphiftry, 
and prefently anfwer, that although com- 
mon men are not exactly flailed in the 
composition or application of medicines, 
or in prefcribing the limits of duty ; yet 
the difference between poifons and reme- 
dies is eafily known by their effects ; and 
common reafon foon diflinguifhes be- 
tween virtue and vice : and it muft be 
neceffary to forbid both thefe the further 
practice of their profeflions, becaufe their 
crimes are not purely perfonal to the phy- 
fician or the divine, but deflrudive to 
the publick. All which is infinitely 
(Ironger in refpecT: to a prince, in whofe 
good or ill conduct the happinefs or mi- 
fery of a whole nation is included ; where- 
as it is of fmall confequence to the pub- 
lick, farther than example, how any pri- 
vate perfbn manageth his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal 
fucceffor to a crown were upon the fame 
foot with the property of a fubjeel: \ ftill 
it may at any time be transferred by the 

legiflativf 
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legislative power, as other properties fre- 
quently are. The fupreme power in a 
ftatfe can do no wrongs becaufe whatever 
that doth, is the action of all : and when 
the. lawyers apply this maxim to the king t 
they mud underftand it only in that fenfe, 
as he is administrator of the fupreme 
power; otherwife it is not univerlally 
truei but may be controuled in feveral 
jnftances cafy to produce. 

And thefe are the topicks we muft pro- 
ceed upon to juftify our exclusion of the 
young Pretender in France ; that of his 
iufpe&cd birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made ufe of, as I remem- 
ber, fince the revolution, in any fpeech, 
vote, or proclamation, where there was 
occafion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of king James, 
which the advocates on that fide look 
upon to have heen forcible and unjuft, 
and confequently void in itfelf, I think 
a man may oblerve every article of the 
Englijh church, without being in much 
pain about it. It is not unlikely that all 
doors were laid open for his departure, 
and perhaps not without the privity of 
• ' ' • " the 
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the prince of Orange, as reafbnably con- 
cluding, that the kingdom might better 
be fettled in his abfence : but to affirm 
he had any caufe to apprehend the fame 
treatment with his father •, is an impro- 
bable fcandal flung upon the nation by a 
few bigotted French fcribblers, or the in- 
vidious affertion of a ruined party at 
home in the bitternefs of their fouls, not 
one material circumftance agreeing with 
thofe in 1648 ; and the greateft part of 
the nation having preferved the utmoft 
horror for that ignominious murder : but 
whether his removal were caufed by his 
own fears, or other men's artifices, it is 
manifeft to me, that fuppofing the throne 
to be vacant, which was the foot the na«- 
tion went upon, the body of the people 
was thereupon left at liberty to chufe 
what form of government they pleafed, 
by themfelves or their reprefentatives. 

The only difficulty of any weight a- 
gainfl the proceedings at the revolution, 
is an obvious objection, to which the wri- 
ters upon that fubjed have not yet given 
a direct or fufficient anfwer, as if they 
were in pain at fomc confluences, which 

they 
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they apprehend thofe of the contrary opi- 
nion might draw from it. I will repeat 
this objection, as it is was offered me fome- 
time ago with all its advantages by a 
very pious, learned, and worthy gentle- 
man of the nomuring-party *. 

The force or his argument turned up- 
on this ; that the laws made by the fu- 
preme power cannot otherwife than by 
the Supreme power be annulled : that 
this confuting in England of a king, lords, 
and commons, whereof each have a ne- 
gative voice, no two of them can repeal 
or enact a law without content of the 
third ; much lefs may any one of them be 
entirely excluded from its part of die le- 
giflature by a vote of the other two. That 
all thefe maxims were openly violated at 
the revolution ; where an affembly of the 
nobles and people y not fummoned by the 
king's writ (which was an effential part of 
the conftitution) and confequently no law- 
ful meeting, did merely upon their own 
authority declare the king to have abdi- 

• Mr. Ntl/on^ author of the Fcafts and Fafts of the Church 
Of E>igimd. 

cated, 
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cated, the throne vacant, and gave the" 
crown by a vote to a nepbewj when there 
were three children to inherit, though by 
the fundamental laws of the realm, the 
next heir, is immediately to fucceed. Nei- 
ther doth it appear, how a prince's abdi- 
cation can make any other fort of vacan- 
cy in the throne, than would be caufed 
by his death, fince be cannot abdicate 
for his children, (who claim their right 
of facceffion by ad of parliament) other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to 
a bill from the two houfes. 

And this is the difficulty, that feems- 
chiefly to ftiek with the moft reafonabltf,. 
of thofe, who, from a mere fcruple of cori^ 
fcience, refufe to join with us upon the 
revolution-principle ; but for the reft are,- 
I believe, as far from loving arbitrary go* 
vernment, as any others can be, who ar& 
born under a free conftitution, and arc* 
allowed to have the leaft fhare of com- 
mon good fenfe. 

In this objection there are two que- 
ftions included : flrft, whether upon the 
foot of our conftitution, as it ftood in the 
reign of the late king James, a king of 

England 
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England may be dcpofcd ? The fecond, 
is, whether the people of England, con- 
vened by their own authority, after the 
king had withdrawn himfelf in the man- 
ner he did, had power to alter the lucceffion. 
As for the nrft, it is a point I (hall not 
prefume to determine ; and fhall there- 
tore only fay, that to any man who holds 
the negative, I would demand the li- 
berty of putting the cale as ftrongly as I 
pleafe. I will fuppofe a prince limited 
by laws like ours, yet running into a 
tnoufand caprices of cruelty like Nero or 
Caligula ; I will fuppofe him to murder 
his mother and his wife ; to commit in- 
ceft, to ravifh matrons, to blow up the 
fcnate, and burn his metropolis ; openly 
to renounce God and Chrift, and wor- 
fhip the devil : thefe and the like exor- 
bitances are in the power of a {ingle per- 
fon to commit, without the advice of a 
miniftry, orafliftance of an army. And 
if fuch a king, as I have defcribed, cannot 
be depofed but by his own confent in par- 
liament, I do not well fee how he can be 
refijfad, or what can be meant by a limited 
monarchy ; or what fignines the people's 

confent 
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content in making and repealing laws, if 
the perfbn who administers hath no tie 
but confcience, and is anfwerable to none 
but God. I defire no ftronger proof that 
an opinion muft be falfe, than to find 
very great abfurdities annexed to it ; and 
there cannot be greater than in the pre- 
ient cafe ; for it is not a bare Speculation 
that kings may run into fuch enormities 
as are above-mentioned ; the practice may 
be proved by examples not only drawn 
from the firft Cafars, or later emperors, 
but many modern princes of Europe', fuch 
as Peter the cruel, Philip the fecond of 
Spain, John Bafilovits of Mufcovy, and 
in our own nation, king John, Richard 
the third, and Henry the eighth. But 
there cannot be equal abfurdities fuppofed 
in maintaining the contrary opinion ; be- 
caufe it is certain, that princes have it in 
their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerable adminiftration, till 
provoked by continual oppreflions; no 
man indeed can then anfwer, where the 
madnefs of the people will flop. 

As to the fecond part of the objection ; 
whether the people of England convened 

by 
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by their own authority, upon king James's 
precipitate departure, had power to alter 
the fucceflion ? 

In anfwer to this, I think it is manifcffc 
from the practice of the wifeft nations, 
and who feem to have had the trueft no- 
tions of freedom, that when a prince was 
laid aiide for male-adminiftration, the 
nobles and people., if they thought it ne- 
ceflary.for the publick we*l> did rcfume 
the adminiftration of the fupfpme power, 
(the power itfelf having been always in 
them) and did not only alter the fuccef- 
fion, but often the very form of govern- 
ment toojbecaufe they believed there 
was no. naturaj .right in one man to govern 
another, but that all was by inftitution, 
force, or confent. Thus, the cities of 
Greece^ when they drove out their tyran- 
nical kings, either chofe others from a 
new family, or aboliihed the kingly go- 
vernment, and became free ftates. Thus 
the Romans^ upon the expulfion of Tar- 
<win> found it inconvenient for them to 
be fubjecT: any longer to the pride, the 
iluft, the cruelty and arbitrary will ofiin- 
[gje perlbns, and therefore by general con- 

Vol. III. h fent 
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fent entirely altered the whole frame of 
their government. Nor do I find the pro- 
ceedings of either, in this point, to have 
been condemned by any hiftorian of the 
fucceeding ages. 

But a great deal hath been already faid 
by other writers upon this invidious and 
beaten fubjecl: \ therefore I mall let it fall ; 
though the point is commonly miftaken* 
efpecially by the lawyers ; who of all o- 
thcrs feem leaft to underftand the nature 
of government in general , like under- 
workmen, who are expert enough at mak- 
ing a lingle wheel in a clock, but are 
utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return therefore from this digref- 
iion : it is a church of England mans opi- 
nion, that the freedom of a nation con- 
firms in an abfolute unlimited legijlathe 
power, wherein the whole body of the 
people are fairly reprefented, and in an 
executive duly limited', becaufe on this 
fide likewiie there may be dangerous de- 
grees, and a very ill extreme. For when 
two parties in a ftate are pretty equal in 
power, pretenfons, merit and virtue, (for 

* thefe 
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thefe two laft are, with relation to parties 
and a court, quite different things) it hath 
been the opinion of the beft writers upon 
government, that a prince ought not in 
any fort to be under the guidance or in- 
fluence of either, becaufe he declines by 
this means from his office of prefidingover 
thtwboki to be the head of & party y which, 
befides the indignity, renders him anfwer- 
able for all publick mifmanagements, and 
the confequences of them ; and in what- 
ever ftate this happens, there muft either 
be a weaknefs in the prince or miniftry, 
or elfe the former is too much reftrained 
by the nobles, or thofe who reprefent the 
people. 

To conclude : A church of England 
man may with prudence and a good con- 
ference approve the profefled principles of 
one party more than the other, according 
as he thinks they beft promote the good 
; of church and ftatc ; but he will never 
be fwayed by paillon or intereft to ad- 
vance an opinion, merely becaufe it is 
tbat of the party he moft approves ; which 
cue fingle principle he looks upon as the 
lOOt of all our civil animofities. To en- 

L 2 ter 
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tcr into a party, as into an order of fri- 
er '/, with fo refigned an obedience to fii- 
periors, is very unfuitable both with the 
civil and religious liberties we (o zealoufly 
affcrt. Thus the understandings of a 
whole fenatc arc often enflaved by three 
or four leaders on each fide, who, inftead 
of intending the publick weal, have their 
hearts wholly fct upon ways and means 
how to get or to keep employments. But 
to fpeak more at large, now has this Spi- 
rit of fadtion mingled itielf with the ma£ 
of the people, changed their nature and 
manners, and the very genius of the na- 
tion ? broke all the laws of charity, neigh- 
bourhood, alliance, and holpitality, de- 
ftroyed all ties of friendfhip, and divided 
families againft themfclvcs ? and no won- 
der it mould be fo, when in order to find 
out the character of a perfbn, inftead of 
enquiring whether he be a man of vir- 
tue, honour, piety, wit, good fenfe, or 
learning ; the modern queftion is only, 
whether he be a whig or a tory, under 
which terms all good and ill qualities are 
included. 

Now, 
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Now, becaufe it is a point of difficulty 
to chufe an exadt middle between two ill 
extremes, it may be worth enquiring in 
the prefent cafe, which of thefe a wife 
and good man would rather feem to a- 
void: taking therefore their own good 
and ill characters with due abatements 
and allowances for partiality and paffion, 
I ihould think that in order to preferve 
the con/litution entire in church andftate, 
whoever hath a true value for both, would 
be fure to avoid the extremes of whig for 
the fake of the former, and the extremes 
of tory on account of the latter. 

I have now faid all, that I could think 
convenient upon fo nice a fubjedt, and 
find I have the ambition common with 
other reafoners, to wifh at leaft that both 
parties may think me in the rights which 
would be of fome ufe to thofe who have 
any virtue left, but are blindly drawn 
into the extravagancies of either, upon 
faHe reprefentations, to ferve the ambiti- 
on or malice of defigning men, without 
any profpect of their own. But if that 
is not to be hoped for, my next wifli 
fhould be, that both might think me in 

L 3 the 
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the wrong: which I would underftand 
as an ample juftincation of myfclf, and 
a furc ground to believe, that I have pro- 
ceeded at lcaft with impartiality, and per- 
haps with truth. 
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may, as things nowjiand, be attended -with feme in- 
conveniencieSy and perhaps not produce thofe many 
good effects propofed thereby. 

Written in the Year 1708. 

T Am very fenfiblc, what a weaknefs and 
* prcfumption it is, to reafon againft the 
general humour and difpofkion of the 
world. I remember it was with great ju- 
stice, and a due regard to the freedom, 
both of the publickand the prefs, forbid- 
den upon feveral penalties to write, or 
dilcourfe, or lay wagers againft the union, 
even before it was confirmed by parlia- 
ment ; becaufe that was looked upon as 
a defign to oppofe the current of the 
people, which befides the folly of it, is 

L 4 a mani- 
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a manifeft breach of the fundamental law, 
that makes this majority of opinion the 
voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very fame rcafons, it may perhaps be 
neither fafe nor prudent to argue againft 
the abolifhing ofchriftianity at a juncture, 
when all parties appear fo unanimoufly 
determined upon the point, as we cannot 
but allow from their actions, their dif- 
courfes, and their writings. However, I 
know not how, whether from the affec- 
tation of Angularity, or the perverfenefi 
of human nature, but fo it unhappily falls 
out, that I cannot be entirely of this opi- 
nion, Nay, though I were fure an order 
were iflued for my immediate profecution 
by the attorney-general, I mould ftill 
confefs, that in the prefent pofture of our 
affairs at home or abroad I do not yet fee 
the abfolute neceflity of extirpating the 
chriftian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a 
paradox even for our wife and paradox- 
ical age to endure ; therefore I mall han- 
dle it with all tendernefa, and with the 
utmofl: deference to that great and pro- 
found 
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found majority, which is of another fen- 
timent. 

And yet the curious may pleafe to ob- 
ferve, how much the genius of a nation 
is liable to alter in half an age : I have 
heard it affirmed for certain by fome very 
old people, that the contrary opinion was 
even in their memories as much in vogue 
as the other is now ; and that a project 
for the aboliming of chriftianity would 
then have appeared as lingular, and been 
thought as abfurd, as it would be at 
this time to write or difcourfe in its de- 
fence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all ap- 
pearances are againft me. The fyftem of 
the gofpel, after the fate of other fyftems, 
is generally antiquated and exploded, 
and the mafs or body of the common peo- 
ple, among whom it feems to have had 
its lateft credit, are now grown as much 
aihamed of it as their betters ; opinions, 
like fafhions, always defcending from 
thofe of quality to the middle fort, and 
thence to the vulgar, where at length 
they are dropped and vanifh. 

But 
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But here I would not be miftaken, and 
muft therefore be fo bold as to borrow a 
diftinction from the writers on the other 
fide, when they make a difference between 
nominal and real trinitariam. I hope no 
reader imagines me fo weak to (land up 
in the defence of real chriftianity, fuch as 
ufed in primitive times (if we may believe 
the authors of thofe ages) to have an in- 
fluence upon mens belief and actions : 
to offer at the reftoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild project ; it would be to 
dig up foundations ; to deftroy at one 
blow all the wit, and half the learning of 
the kingdom j to break the entire frame 
and conftitution of things; to ruin trade, 
cxtinguim arts and feiences, with the 
profeffors of them ; in fhort, to turn our 
courts, exchanges and mops into defarts ; 
and would be full as abfurd as the pro- 
pofal of Horace^ where he advifes the Rq- 
mamy all in a body, to leave their city, 
and feek a new feat in fomc remote part 
of the world, by way of cure for the cor- 
ruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in 
itfelf altogether unncccffiry, (which I 

have 
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have inferted only to prevent all poflibi- 
lity of cavilling) fince every candid rea- 
der will eafily underftand my difcourfe 
to be intended only in defence of nomi- 
nal chriftianity, the other having been 
for fome time wholly laid aiide by ge- 
neral confent, as utterly inconfiftent with 
our prefent fchemes of wealth and power. 

But why we fhould therefore caft off 
the name and title of chriftians, although 
the general opinion and refolution be fo 
violent for it, I confefs I cannot (with 
iubmiflion) apprehend, nor is the confe- 
quence neceffary. However, fince the 
undertakers propofe fuch wonderful ad- 
vantages to the nation by this project, 
and advance many plaufible objections a- 
gainft the fyftem of chriftianity, I (hall 
briefly condder the ftrengthbf both, fairly 
allow them their greateft weight, and of- 
fer fuch anfwers as I think, moft reafona- 
ble. After which I will beg leave to 
fhew, what inconveniencies may poflibly 
happen by fuch an innovation in the pre- 
sent pofturc of our affairs. 

Firft, one great advantage propofed by 
the aboliftiing of chriftianity is, that it 

would 
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would very much enlarge and eftablifh 
liberty of confcience, that great bulwark 
of our nation, and of the proteftant reli- 
gion, which is ftill too much limited by 
prieftcraft, notwithftanding all the good 
intentions of the legiflature, as we have 
lately found by a fevere inftance. For it 
is confidently reported, that two young 
gentlemen or real hopes, bright wit, and 
profound judgment, who, upon a tho- 
rough examination of caufes and effecls, 
and by the mere force of natural abili- 
ties, without the leaft tincture of learn- 
ing, having made a difcovery, that there 
was no God, and generoufly communi- 
cating their thoughts for the good of the 
publick, were fbme time ago, by an un- 
paralleled feverity, and upon I know not 
what obfolete law, broke for blafphemy. 
And as it'hath been wifely obferved, if 
perfecution once begins, no man alive 
knows how far it may reach, or where it 
will end. 

In anfwer to all which, with deference 
to wifer judgments, I think this rather, 
(hews the neceffity of a nominal religion 
among us. Great wits love to be free 

with 
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with the higheft objects ; and if they 
cannot be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nounce, they will fpeak evil of dignities, 
abufe the government, and reflect upon 
the miniftry ; which I am fure few will 
deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
fluence, according to the iaying of 7?- 
beriusy deorum offenfa diis curee. As to 
the particular fact related, I think it is 
not fair to argue from one inftance, per- 
haps another cannot be produced : yet 
(to the comfort of all thofe who may be 
apprehenfive of perfecution) blafphemy 
we know is freely fpoken a million of 
times in every coffee-houfe and tavern, 
or where-ever elfe good company meet. 
It muft be allowed indeed, that to break 
an englijh free-born officer only for blaf- 
phemy, was, to fpeak the gentleft of fuch 
an action, a very high ftrain of abfolute 
power. Little can be faid in excufe for 
the general ; perhaps he was afraid it might 
give offence to the allies, among whom, 
for aught we know, it may be the cuftom 
of the country to believe a God. But 
if he argued, as fome have done, upon a 
miflaken principle, that an officer who is 

guilty 
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guilty of fpeaking blafphemy, may Tome 
time or other proceed lb far as to raife a 
mutiny, the corifequence is by no means 
to be admitted : for furely the com- 
mander of an englifh army is like to be 
but ill obeyed, whofe foldiers fear and 
reverence him as little as they do a Deity. 
It is further objected againft the gofpel 
lyftem, that it obliges men to the belief 
of things too difficult for free-thinkers, 
and fuch who have fhaken off the preju- 
dices that ufually cling to a confined edu- 
cation. To which I anfwer, that men 
mould be cautious how they raife objecti- 
ons, which reflect upon the wifdom of 
the nation. Is not every body freely al- 
lowed to believe whatever he pleafeth, 
and to publifh his belief to the world 
whenever he thinks fit, cfpecially if it 
ferves to ftrcngthen the party, which is 
in the right ? Would any indifferent fo- 
reigner, who fhould read the trumpery 
lately written by * dfgih lindal^ Tolana> 

Coward, 

* J/gil wrote an argument Voland publifhcJ fome de- 

t<> prove, that man may be iftical books, 
tranflatcd from hence into c- TinduPs writings were blafi 

tcrnal life, without pafling phcnious and athciftical. 
through death. Coward 
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Coward*, and forty more, imagine the 
gofpel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
firmed by parliaments ? Does any man ei- 
ther believe, or fay he believes, or defire 
to have it thought that he fays he believes 
one fyllable of the matter ? And is any 
man worfe received upon that fcore, or 
does he find his want of nominal faith a 
difadvantage to him in the purfuit of any 
civil or military employment? What if 
there be an old dormant ftatute or two 
againft him, are they not now obfolete 
to a degree, that Empfon and Dudley 
themfelves, if they were now alive, would 
find it impoffible to put them in exe- 
cution. 

It is likewife urged, that there are by 
computation in this kingdom above ten 
thoufand parfons, whofe revenues, added 
to thofe of my lords the bimops, would 
fufficc to maintain at lead two hundred 
young gentlemen of wit and pleafure, and 
free-thinking, enemies to prieftcraft, nar- 
row principles, pedantry, and prejudices, 
who might be an ornament to the court 

Coward aflcrted the morta- the feat of it to be in the 
lity of the foul, and alledged blood. 

and 
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and town: and then again, fo great a 
number of able [bodied] divines might be 
a recruit to our fleet and armies. This 
indeed appears to be a confederation of 
fome weight : but then, on the other 
fide, fevcral things defcrve to be confi- 
dered likewife : as firft, whether it may 
not be thought neceflary, that in certain 
traces of country, like what we call pa- 
rimes, there mould be one man at lead 
of abilities to read and write. Then it 
fecms a wrong computation, that the re-, 
venues of the church throughout this ifland 
would be large enough to maintain two 
hundred young gentlemen, or even half 
that number, after the prefent refined 
way of living, that is, to allow each of 
them fiich a rent, as, in the modern form 
of fpecch, would make them eafy. But 
ftill there is in this project a greater mis- 
chief behind ; and we ought to beware 
of the woman's folly, who killed the hen, 
that every morning laid her a golden egg. 
For, pray what would become of the race 
of men in the next age, if we had nothing 
to truft to befide the fcrophulous con- 
fumptivc productions furnifhed by our 

men 
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men of wit and pleafure, when having 
fquandered away their vigor, health and 
eftates, they are forced, by fome difagree- 
able marriage, to piece up their broken 
fortunes, and entail rottennefs and polite- 
nefs on their pofterity ? Now, here are ten 
thouiand perfons reduced, by the wife re- 
gulations of Henry the eighth, to the ne- 
ceflity of a low diet, and moderate cxer- 
cife, who are the only great reftorcrs of 
our breed, without which the nation 
would in an age or two become one great 
hofpital. 

Another advantage propofed by the a- 
bolifhing of chriftianity is the clear gain 
of one day in feven, which is now en- 
tirely loft, and confequently the kingdom 
one feventh lefs confiderable in trade, bu- 
iinefs, and pleafure ; befides the lofs to 
the publick of fo many ftately ftru&ures 
" now in the hands of the clergy, which 
might be converted into play-houfes, 
market-houfes, exchanges, common dor- 
mitories, and other publick edifices. 

I hope I mall be forgiven a hard word, 
if I call this a perfect cavil. I readily own 
"lere 'hath been an old cuftom, time out 

Vol. HI, M of 
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of mind, for people to aflemble in the 
churches every Sunday, and that (hops* 
arc ftill frequently (hut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preferve the memory of 
that antient practice ; but how this can 
prove a hindrance to buunefs. or pleafure,. 
is hard to imagine. What if the men of 
pleafure are forced,, one day in the week, 
to game at home inftead of the chocolate- 
houfe? are not the taverns and coffee- 
boufes open ? can there be a more conve- 
nient fcafon for taking a dofe of phyiickr" 
are fewer claps got upon Sundays than, 
other days ? is not that the chief day for 
traders to fum up the accounts of the 
week, and for lawyers to prepare their 
briefs ? but I would fain know, how it 
can be pretended,; that the churches are 
mifapplied? where are more appoint- 
ments and rendezvoufes of gallantry?' 
where more care to appear in the fore- 
rnoft box, with greater advantage of drefs? 
where more meetings for bufmefs ? where 
more bargains driven of all forts ? and 
where fo many convcnicncics or incite- 
ments to fleep ? 

There is one advantage, greater thair 

amr 
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any of the foregoing, propofed by the a- 
bolifhing of chriftianity; that it will ut- 
terly extinguifh parties among us, by re- 
moving thofe factious diftinc'Sons of high 
and low-church, of whig and tory, pref- 
byterian and church of England, which 
are now fo many grievous clogs upon pub- 
lick proceedings, and are apt to difpofe 
men to prefer the gratifying themfelves or 
deprefling their adversaries, before the 
mod important intereftof theftate. 

Iconfefs, if it were certain, that fo great 
an advantage would redound to the na- 
tion by. this expedient, I would fubmit, 
and be filent : but will any man fay, that 
if the words whoring, drinking, cheating, 
tying, fiealing, were by ad of parliament 
ejected out of the Englijh tongue and dic- 
tionaries, we mould all awake next morn- 
ing chafte and temperate, honeft and juft, 
and lovers of truth. Is this a fair confe- 
quence ? or if the phyficians would forbid 
; jb to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheu- 
vtnatifm and flone, would that expedient 
[jerve like fo many talifmans to deftroy 
[the difeafes themfelves ? are party and fac- 
tion rooted in men's hearts no deeper than 

M 2 jphrafes 
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phrafes borrowed from religion, or found- 
ed upon no firmer principles ? and is out 
language fo poor, that we cannot find o- 
ther terms to exprefe them ? are envyy 
pride, avarice, and ambition fuch ill no- 
menclators, that they cannot furnifh ap- 
pellations foi their owners ? will not Hey- 
dukes and matnalukes, mandarin^ andpat- 
fhawSy or any other words formed at pleat- 
fore, ferve to diftinguifti thofe who are in 
the miniftry from others, who would be- 
in it if they could ? what, for inftance, is 
eafier than to vary the form of fpeech, and 
inflead of the word church, make it a que- 
stion in politicks, whether the monument 
be in danger ? becaufe religion was nearcft 
at hand to furnifh a few convenient phrafes, 
is our invention fo barren, we can find no 
other ? fuppofe, for argument fake, that 
the tories favoured Margarita f, the whig s 
Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers Valent'wi r 
would not Margarttiam, Toftians, and 
Valentinians be very tolerable marks of 
distinction ? the Prajini and Veniti, two 

f Italian fingers then in vogue : Marguarita was after*' 
wards married to Dr. Pepufche. 

mrJtr 
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moft virulent fa&ions in Italy, began (if 
I remember right) by a diftin&ion of co- 
lours in ribbands : and we might contend 
with as good a grace about the dignity of 
the blue and the green, which would ferve 
as properly to divide the court, the parli- 
ament, and the kingdom between them, 
as any terms of art whatsoever borrowed 
from religion. And therefore I think there 
is little force in this obje&ion againft 
chrtftianity, or profpect of fo great an 
advantage as is propofed in the abolifh- 
ing of it. 

it is again objected, as a very abfurd ri- 
diculous cuftom, that a fett of men mould 
befuffered, much lcfs employedand hired, 
to bawl one day in fcven againft the law- 
fulnels of thofe methods moft in ufe to- 
wards the purfuit of grcatnefs, riches, and 
' pleafure, which are the conftant practice 
•<rfall men alive on the other fix. But this 
objedion is, I think, a little unworthy fo 
refined an age as ours. Let us argue this 
['matter calmly : I appeal to thebreaft of 
any polite free-thinker, whether, in the 
i purfuit of gratifying a predominant pafli- 
i, he hath not always felt a wonderful 
M 3 incite- 
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incitement by refle&ing, it was a thing 
forbidden : and therefore we fee, in order 
to cultivate this tafte the wifdom of the 
nation hath taken Ipecial care, that the la- 
dies mould be furnifhed with prohibited 
filks, and the men with prohibited wine. 
And indeed it were to be wifhed, that 
fome other prohibitions were promoted, 
in order to improve the pleafures of the 
town ; which for wfent of fuch expedi- 
ents begin already, as I am told, to flag 
and grow languid, giving way daily to 
cruel inroads from the fpleen. 

It is likewife propofed as a great ad- 
vantage to the publick, that if we once 
difcard the fyftem of the gofpel, all re- 
ligion will of courfe be banifhed for ever* 
and confequently along with it thole grie- 
vous prejudices of education, which, un- 
der the names of virtue, confidence, ho- 
nour, juftice, and the like, are fo apt to 
difturb die peace of human minds, and 
the notions whereof are fo hard to be e- 
radicated by right reafon or free-thinking, 
fometirnes during the whole courfe of our 
lives. 

Here firft I obferve, how difficult it is;, 

to 
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to get rid of aphrafe, which the world is 
©nee grown fond o£ though the occafi- 
on that firft produced it be entirely taken 
away. For feveral years paft, if a man 
had but an ill-favoiwed nofe, the deep 
thinkers of the age would fome way or 
Other contrive to impute the caufe to the 
prejudice of his education. From this 
fountain are faid to be derived all our 
foolifli notions of juftice, piety, love of 
<our country 3 all our opinions of God or 
a future ftate, heaven, hell, and the like : 
.and there might formerly perhaps have 
been fome pretence for this charge. But 
fo effectual care hath been fince taken to 
remove thofe prejudices, by an entire 
change in the -methods of education, that 
.(with honour I mention it to our polite 
innovators) the young gentlemen, who 
.are now on the fcene, feem to have not 
the leaft tincture left of thofe infuiions, 
W firing of thofe weeds ; and by confe- 
rence the reafon for aboliftiing nominal 
«cnriftianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
•ceafed. 

For the reft, it may perhaps admit a 
controverfy, whether the banifhing all 
M 4 notions 
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notions of religion whatfoever would be 
convenient for the vulgar. Not that I am 
in the leaft of opinion with thofe, who 
hold religion to have been the invention 
of politicians to keep the lower part of 
the world in awe by the fear of invisible 
powers ; unlefs mankind were then very 
different from what it is now : for I look 
upon the mafs or body of our people here 
in England to be as free-thinkers, that 
is to fay, as (launch unbelievers, as any 
of the higheft rank. But I conceive fome 
fcattered notions about a fuperior power 
to be of fingular ufe for the common peo- 
ple, as furnifhing excellent materials to 
keep children quiet when they grow pee- 
vifh, and providing topicks of amufe- 
ment in a tedious winter-night. 

Laftly, It is propofed, as a fingular 
advantage, that the abolifhing of chrifti- 
anity will very much contribute to the 
uniting of protejiants, by enlarging the 
terms of communion, fo as to take in all 
forts ofdijfenters, who are now fhut out of 
the pale upon account of a few ceremonies, 
which all fides confefs to be things indif- 
ferent : that this alone will effectually 

aniwer 
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anfwer the great ends of a fcheme for com- 
prehenfion by opening a large noble gate, 
at which all bodies may enter ; whereas 
the chaffering with dijfenters> and dodg- 
ing about this or the other ceremony, is 
but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them at jar, by which no more than, 
one can get in at a time, and that not 
without {looping, and fideling, and fqueez- 
inghis body. 

. To all this I anfwer, that there is one 
darling inclination of mankind, which 
ufually affects to be a retainer to religion, 
though fhe be neither its parent, its god- 
mother, or its friend ; I mean the fpirit 
of opposition, that lived long before chri- 
ftianity, and can eafily fubfift without it; 
Let us, for inftance, examine wherein the 
opposition of fectaries among us confifts ; 
we mall find chriftianity to have no fhare 
in it at all. Does the gofpel any where 
prefcribe a ftarchedfqueezed countenance, 
a ftiff formal gait, a Singularity of man- 
ners and habit, or any affected modes of 
fpcech different from the reafonable part 
of mankind? Yet, if chriftianity did not 
knd its name to ftand in the gap, and to 

employ 
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monies ; nor do they hold the jus dtvp- 
num of epifcopacy : therefore this may be 
intended as one politick ftep towards al- 
tering theconftitution of the church eftab- 
limed, and fetting up prejbytery in the 
Head, which I leave to be further consi- 
dered by thofc at the helm. 

In the lad place, I think nothing can be 
more plain, than that by this expedient, 
we (hall run into the evil wc chiefly pre- 
tend to avoid : and that the abolifnment 
of the chriflian religion will be the rea- 
died courfe we can take to introduce po- 
pery. And I am the more inclined to this 
opinion, becaufe we know it hath been the 
conftant practice of the jefuits to fend over 
emiflaries with inftructions to perfoliate 
themfelves members of the fevcral prevail- 
ing feels among us. So it is recorded, that 
they have at fundry times appeared in the 
guife of prejbyterians, anabaptifts, inde- 
pendently and quakersy according as any 
of thefe were moil in credit ; fo, fince the 
fafhion hath been taken up of exploding 
religion, the popijh miflionaries have not 
been wanting to mix with the free-think- 
ers; among whom To/and, the great ora- 
cle 
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de of the anti-chriftians, is an Irijh prieft, 
the fon of an Irijh prieft ; and the moft 
learned and ingenious author of a book 
called the rights of the chrijiian churchy 
was in a proper juncture reconciled to the 
Botnijb faith, whofe true ion, as appears 
by a hundred paffages in his treatife, he 
mil continues. Perhaps I could add fome 
pthers to the number ; but the fad is be- 
yond difpute, and the reafoning they pro- 
ceed by is right: for fuppofing chriftianity 
to be extinguished, the people will never 
be at eafe till they rind out fome other 
method of worihip j which will as infal- 
libly produce fuperftition, as fupcrftition 
will end in popery. 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I 
have faid, it ftill be thought neceffary to 
have a bill brought in for repealing chri- 
ftianity, I would humbly offer an amend- 
ment, that inftead of the word chriftia- 
nity may be put religion in general, which 
1 conceive will much better anfwer all the 
good ends propofed by the projectors of 
it For as long as we leave in being a God 
I and his providence, with all the nccefla- 
jry confequences, which curious and inqui- 

fitive 
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iitivc men will be apt to draw from fuch 
prcmiics, wc do not ftrike at the root of 
the evil, though wc mould ever fo effec- 
tually annihilate the prefent feheme of the 
gofpel: for, of what ufe is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom 
of altion, which is the iole end, how re- 
mote focver in appearance, of all objecti- 
ons againft chriftianity ; and therefore, the 
free-thinkers confidcr it as a fort of edi- 
fice, wherein all the parts have fuch a 
mutual dependance on each other, that if 
you happen to pull out one finglc nail, 
the whole fabrick muft fall to the ground. 
This was happily exprcfled by him, who 
had heard of a text brought for proof of 
the trinity, which in an ancient manu- 
fcript was differently read ; he thereup- 
on immediately took the hint, and by a 
fudden deduction of a long * Jbrites moft 
logically concluded : why, if it be as you 
fay, I may fafely whore and drink on, 
and defy the parfon. From which, and 
many the like inftanccs eafy to be pro- 

• A foritit differs from a example of this figure may he 
fyllogyfm, in that it takes on- fecn in John Bull, Vol. VI. * 
ly ihc minor proportion. An p. 173. i 

duced 
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' -duced, I think nothing can be more ma- 
nifeft, than that the quarrel is not againft 
any particular points of hard digeftion in 
the chriftian fyftcm, but againft religion 
in general, which, by laying rcftraints on 
human nature, is fuppofcd the great ene- 
my to the freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, if it mall ftill be 
thought for the benefit of church and 
ftate, that chriftianity be abolifhed, I con- 
ceive however, it may be more conve- 
nient to defer the execution to a time of 
peace, and not venture in this conjunc- 
ture to difobligc our allies, who, as it 
falls out, are all chriftians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their educati- 
on, fo bigotted, as to place a fort of pride 
in the appellation. If upon being reject- 
ed by them, we arc to truft to an alliance 
[with the Turk, we fhall find ourfelves 
luch deceived : for, as he is too remote, 
id generally engaged in war with the 
^erfian emperof} fo his people would be 
>re fcandalized at our infidelity, than 
chriftian$jighbours. For the Turks 
not only* ftrift obfervers of religious 
Vol. IIL N wor- 
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worfhip, but, what is worfe, believe a 
God ; which is more than is required of 
us, even while we preferve the name of 
chriftians. 

To conclude: whatever fome may 
think of the great advantages to trade by 
this favourite fcheme, I do very much ap- 
prehend, that in fix months time after the 
ad is part for the extirpation of the gof- 
pel, the Bank and Eaft-India flock may 
fall at leaft one per cent. And fince that 
is fifty times more than ever the wifdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the 
prefervation ofchriftianity, there is no 
reafbn we fhould be at fb great a lofs, 
merely for the fake of deftroying it. 
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PROJECT 

FOR THE 

Advancement of Religion 

AND THE 

Reformation of Manners. 

BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
Written in the Year 1709. 

To the countefs of Berkley *. 

Madam, 

MY intention in prefixing your lady- 
/hip's name, is not, after the com- 
mon form, to defire your protection of 
the following papers ; which I take to be 
a very unreafonable requeft ; fince by 
Being inferibed to your ladyfhip, though 
[without your knowledge, and from a con- 
led hand, you cannot recommend them 
rithout fome fiifpicion of partiality. My 
defign is, I confefs, the very fame I 
re often detefted in moil dedications ; 
it of publifhing your praifes to the 

This excellent lady, was and After to Edward earl of 
abttby the daughter of Bap- Gain/borough, 
[ N$tl, vifcount Campdtn) 

N a world; 
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world ; not upon the fubjed of your 
blc birth, for I know others as noble ; 
of the greatnefs of your fortune, f< 
know others far greater ; or of that be 
tiful race (the images of their pare 
which calls you mother ; for even 
may perhaps have been equalled in fc 
other ace or country. Betides, non< 
thefe advantages do derive any aca 
plimments to the owners, but ferv< 
beft only to adorn what they really j 
fefs. What I intend, is your piety, tn 
good fenfe, and good nature, affabil 
and charity ; wherein I wifh your la 
fhip had many equals, or any fuperic 
and I wifh I could fay, I knew them 1 
for then your ladyfhip might have hi 
chance to efcapc this addrefs. In the m 
time, I think it highly nccerlary, for 
intereft of virtue and religion, that 
whole kingdom mould be informed 
fome parts of your character : for inflai 
that the eaficft and politeft converfati 
joined with the trucft piety, may be 
fcrved in your ladyfhip, in as great j 
fcclion as they were ever fecn apart ii 
ny other perfons. That by your prude 
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and management under feveral difadvan- 
tages, you have preferved the luftre of 
that moft noble family, into which you 
are graffed, and which the unmeafurable 
profuiion of anceftors for many genera^ 
tions had too much eclipfed. Then, how 
happily you perform every office of life, 
to which providence hath called you : in 
the education of thofe two incomparable 
daughters; whofe conduct is lb univer- 
fally admired ; in every duty of a prudent, 
complying, affectionate wife ; in that 
care which defcends to the meaneft of. 
your domefticks ; and laftly, in that end- 
leis bounty to the poor, and difcfetion 
where to diftribute it. I infift on my o- 
pinion, that it is of importance for the 
publick to know this and a great deal 
bnore of your ladyfhip ; yet whoever goes 
" >ut to inform them, fhall, inftead of 
ling credit, perhaps be cenfured for a 
itterer. To avoid fo ufual a reproach* 
declare this to be no dedication, but 
lerely an introduction to a propofal for 
advancement of religion and morals, 
tracing, however imperfectly, fome 
lineaments in the character of a lady, 
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who hath fpent all her life in the pra&ice 
and promotion of both. 



A 1 



MONG all the fchemes offered to, 
the publick in this projecting age, I 
have obfervcd, with fome difpleafure, that 
there have never been any for the improve- 
ment of religion and morals : which, be-; 
fides the piety of the defign from the 
confequence of fuch a reformation in a fu- 
ture life, would be the beft natural means 
for advancing the publick felicity of the 
ftate, as well as the prefent happinefs of 
every individual. For, as much as faith 
and morality are declined among us, I 
am altogether confident, they might in 
a mort time, and with no very great troiir 
ble, be raifed to as high a perfection as, 
numbers are capable of receiving. In- 
deed, the method is fo eafy and obvious, 
and lbme prefent opportunities fb go 
that in order to have this project redu 
to practice, there fecms to want no 
more than to put thofe in mind, who 
their honour, duty, andintereft, are.chii 
ly concerned. £-■ 

But becaufe it is idle to propofe remef 
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dies, before we are aflured of the difeafe, 
or to be in fear till we are convinced of 
the danger ; I {hall firft fhew in general, 
that the nation is extremely corrupted in 
religion and morals ; and then I will of- 
fer a fhort fcheme for the reformation of 
both. 

As to the firft, I know it is reckoned 
but a form of fpeech, when divines com- 
plain of the wickednefs of the age : how- 
ever, I believe upon a fair comparifon 
with other times and countries, it would 
be found an undoubted truth. 

For firft, to deliver nothing but plain 

matter of fad without exaggeration or 

fatire, I fuppofe it will be granted, that 

hardly. one in an hundred among our 

i people of quality or gentry appears to a& 

1 hy any principle of religion j that great 

r numbers of them do entirely difcard it, 

id are ready to own their difbelief of all 

[revelation in ordinary difcourfe. Nor is the 

fcafe much better among the vulgar, ef- 

aally in great towns, where the pro- 

lenefs and ignorance of handicraftfmen, 

[imall traders, fervants, and the like, are 

Up a degree very hard to be imagined 

N 4 greater. 
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greater. Then, it is obfcrved abroad, that 
no race of mortals hath fo little fenfe of 
religion as the Englijh foldicrs ; to con- 
firm which, I have been often told by 
great officers of the army, that in the 
whole compafs of their acquaintance they 
could not recollect three of their profef- 
fion, who feemed to regard or believe 
one fyllablc of the gofpel : and the fame 
at leaft may be affirmed of the fleet. The 
confequences of all which upon the ac- 
tions of men are equally manifeft. They 
never go about, as in former times, to 
hide or palliate their vices, but expofe 
them freely to view, like any other com- 
mon occurrences of life, without the leaft 
reproach from the world or themfelves. 
For inftance, any man will tell you he 
intends to be drunk this evening, or was 
fo laft night, with as little ceremony or ; 
fcruple, as he would tell you the time of j 
the day. I fe will let you know he is go- I 
ing to a wench, or that he has got a clap, j 
with as much iiidifFcrcncy, as he would a 
piece of publick news, lie will fwear, 
curfe, or blafplicme, without the leaft pak 
/ion or provocation. And though all re- 
gard 
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hi three divisions mould be perfonally ob~' 
Kged to take their yearly circuits' for that 1 
ptarpofe. 

But thifr is befide my pr«fent defign, 
which was only to mew what degree of 
^formation' is in' the power of die queen, 
without the interpofirion of chelegiflafure,- 
aindf which her majefty is, without que- 
IHori, obliged in confcience to endeavour 
by he* authority, as much as <jhedoth by 
her pfcaJftice* " 

It will be eafily gratttedy that the ex- 
ample of this 1 great town' hath' a mighty' 
influence over the whole kingdom ; and 
it is- as manifeft, that the town' is equally 
influenced by the court, and the miniftryy 
aftd thofe who by their employments, or 
thei* hopes, depend upon them; Now, 
if under fo'excellent a princefs, asf the* pre- 
fent queen,. We would fuppofe a family 
ftridly regulated* as I have above pro- 
pofed-; a miniftry, where every Tingle per- 
feli wasr of diftinguiflied piety, if we : 
Aiould Aippofe all' great orifices of ftate and 
j la# fiHedf after die fame manner, and with 
filch as were equally diligent in chufing 
[pfcrfons, who in their feveral fubordinati- 

Vol. III. O on* 
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fhold affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the 
undecent paffion, and laftly, the known 
inlet to all lewdnefs, when after an ill run 
the per/on muft anfwer the defects of the 
purfe : the rule on fuch occafions holding 
true in play, as it does in law ; quod non 
habet in crumena, luat in cor pore. 

But all thefe are trifles in companion, if 
we ftep into other fcenes, and confider the 
fraud and cozenage of trading men and 
ihop-keepers ; that infatiable gulph of in- 
juftice and oppreflion, the law ; the o- 
pen traffick for all civil and military em- 
ployments (I wifh it refted there *) with- 
out the lean regard to merit or qualifica- 
tions ; the corrupt management of men 
in office ; the many deteftable abufes in 
chufing thofe, who reprefent the people ; 
with the management of interefts and fac- 
tions among the representatives : to which 
I muft be bold to add, the ignorance of 
fbme of the lower clergy ; the mean fer- 
vile temper of others , the pert pragma- 
tical demeanour of feveral young ftagers 
in divinity, upon their firft producing 

* Perhaps the author intended to intimate that it extended 
to ecclefiaftical. 

them-r 
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fhemfelves into the world; with many 
pther tircumftances needlefs, or rather 
invidious to mention ; which falling in 
with the corruptions already related, have, 
however unjuftly, almoft rendered the 
whole order contemptible. 

This is a fliort view of the general de- 
pravities among us, without entering in- 
to particulars, which would be an end- 
lefs labour. Now, as univerfal and deep- 
rooted as thefe appear to be, I am utter- 
ly deceived, if an effectual remedy might 
not be applied to moft of them ; neither 
am I at prefent upon a wild fpeculative 
project, but fuch a one as may be eafily 
put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all 
employments continues in the crown, ei- 
ther immediately, or by fubordination, it 
is in the power of the prince to make pie- 
ty and virtue become the falhion of the 
age, if at the fame time he would make 
them neceffary qualifications for favour 
and preferment. 

It is clear from prefent experience, that 
the bare example of the beft prince will 
not have any mighty influence, where the 

age 
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age is very corrupt. For, when was there 
ever a better prince on the throne than 
the prefent queen ? I do not talk of her 
talent for government, her love of the 
people, or any other qualities that are 
purely regal j but her piety, charity, tenv- 
perancc, conjugal love, and whatever ci- 
ther virtues do bed adorn a private life ; 
wherein, without qucftion or flattery, (he 
hath no fuperior : yet neither will it be 
fatirc or peevifh inventive to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice arc not much diminifh- 
ed fince her coming to the crown, nor 
will, in probability, till more effectual 
remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature feems to lie under 
the difadvantage, that the example alone 
of a vicious prince will in time corrupt an 
age ; but the example of a good one will 
not be fufficicnt to reform it without fur- 
ther endeavours. Princes muft therefore 
fupply this dcfccT: by a vigorous exercife 
of that authority, which the law has left 
them, by making it every man's intereft 
and honour to cultivate religion and vir- 
tue, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the 
certain ruin to preferment or pretenfions: 

all 
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> If {wearing and prophanenefs, fcanda- 
lous and avowed lewdnefs, exceflive ga- 
ming and intemperance, were a little dis- 
countenanced in the army, I cannot readily 
fee what ill confequences could be appre- 
hended. If gentlemen of that profeffion 
were at leaft obliged to fome external de- 
corum iii their conduct, or even if a- pro- 
fligate life and character were not a means 
ofadvancement, and the appearance of 
piety a moft infallible hindrance, it is 
impoflible the corruptions there mould 
be £o univerfal and exorbitant. I have 
been afiured by feveral great officers, that 
no troops abroad are fo ill difciplined as 
the Englijh ; which cannot well be other- 
wife, while the common foldiers -ha\$e' 
perpetually before their eyea the vicious >\ 
example of their leaders ; and it is hard- 
ly pomble for thofe to. commit any crime, 
whereof thefe are not infinitely more 
guilty,, and with lefs temptation. *• *•- 
It is commonly charged upon the gen- * 
tlemenofthearmy, that the beaftly vice! ■,;% 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately from 
rtheir example reftored among us ; which 
[for fome years before was almoft dropt in 

O 2 Eng~ 
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England. But, whoever the introducers 
were, t&cy have fuaceeded to a naiirade ;. 
many of the_ young nobility and: gentry- 
are alceady become great proficients^, and. 
arc under no manner of concern to hide* 
their talent,, but are got beyond all fenfo 
of frame, or fear of reproach. 

This might foOn be remedied, if the: 
queen would think fit to declare, chat no< 
youngperfon of quality whatfoever, who» 
was notorioufly addi&ed to that or any- 
other vice,, ihould be capable of her fa* 
vour> or even admitted into her prefenee ;. 
with pofitive. command to her, minifters*. 
and others in great office, to treat them, 
in the fame manner;, after which, all", 
men who had any regard for their repud- 
iation, or any profpeft of preferment, 
would avoid their commerce; This would, 
quickly make that vice fo fcandalous,that 
thofe who could not fubdue* would, at 
lcaft endeavour todifguifc it. 

By the like methods a flop might be 
put to that ruinous practice of deep 
gaming ; and the reafon why it prevails for 
rauch is,, becaufe a treatment direSifyop*- 
fpjite in every point is made ufe of to pro* 

mote 
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mote it j by which means the laws enact- 
ed againft this abufe are wholly eluded. 

It -cannot "be denied, that the want of 
ftrid: discipline in the univerfitaes hath 
been of pernicious confequence to the 
ywrfk of this nation, who are there almoft 
left entirely to their own management, 
Specially thofe among them of better 
quality and fortune ; who, becaufe they 
are «ot under a neceffity of making learn- 
ing tiheir maintenance, are cafily allowed 
to pafs their time and take their degrees 
with little or no improvement: rJhan 
which there cannot well be a greater ab- 
iurdrty. For, if no advancement of know- 
ledge cart'be had from thofe places, the 
time tliere %ent is at beft utterly loft, be- 
caufe ■every ornamental part of education 
fe oetter taught elfewhere : arid, as for 
iceeping youths out of harm's way, I 
1§oubt, where, fo many of them are got 
together, at full liberty of doing what 
tkey pleafe, it will not anfwer' the end. 
Bat, whatever abufes, corruptions, or 
•deviations from ftatutes have crept into the 
univerfities through neglect, or length 
«f time, they might in a great degree 

O 3 be 
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be reformed by flrift injunctions from, 
court (upon each particular) to the vifitors 
and heads of houfes ; beiides the peculiar 
authority the queen may have in feveral 
colleges, whereof her predeceflbrs were 
the founders. And among other regula- 
tions, it would be very convenient to. 
prevent the excefs of drinking, with that 
jcurvy cuftom among the lads, and parent 
of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, 
where it is. not abJblutcly nccejfery in point 
of health. 

From the universities th? young nobi- 
lity, and others of great fortunes, arefent 
for early up to town, for fear of contraclr 
ing any airs of pedantry by a college edu* 
cation. Many of the younger gentry re r 
tire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left to their own difcretion. And 
the confequencc of this remifnefs in edu- . 
cation appears by obferving, that nine in . 
ten of thofe, who rife in the church or the ' 
court, tfye law or the army, are younger ; 
brothers, or new men, whofe narrow fpr*& 
tunes have forced them upon induftry an& 
application. /» 

A$r 
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As for the inns of court, unlefs we 
fuppofe them to be much degenerated, 
they muft needs be the wQrft inftituted 
feminaries in any chriftian country ; but 
whether they may be corrected without 
interpofition of the legislature, I have not 
(kill enough to determine. However, it 
is certain, that all wife nations have agreed 
in the neceflity of a ftrict education, which 
confuted, among other things, in the ob- 
fervance of moral duties, efpecially juftice, 
temperance, and chaftity, as well as the 
knowledge of arts, and oodily exercifes : 
but all thefe among us are laughed out 
of doors. 

Without' the leaft intention to offend 
the clergy, I cannot but think, that 
through a miftaken notion and practice, 
they prevent themfelves from doing much 
(ervice, which otherwife might lie in 
their power, to religion and virtue : I 
mean, by affecting fo much to converfe 
with each other, and caring fo little to 
mingle with the laity. They have their 
particular clubs, and particular coffee-^ 
houfes, where they generally appear in 
clusters : a fingle divine dares hardly 

O 4 (hew 
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&ew liis .perlbn among numbers .of fine 
gentlemen ; or if he happens to fall into 
Kich company, he is filent and fuipfcious, 
in continual apprehension thai iome pert 
man .of pleafureihauld break, an unman- 
nerly jeil, and render him ridiculous. 
Now I take this behaviour of the clergy 
to he juft as reasonable, as if the phyfr- 
cians .mould agree tofpend their time in 
viiking one another, or their jfeverahapoe 
jhecarics, and leave their .patients to ihift 
for themielves. In my humble .opinion; 
the clergy's bu£nefs lies entirely among 
the laity j neither is there, perhaps, a 
more effectual way to forward the rova? 
tion of men's fouls, than fox fpirifual 
perfons to make themfewes as agreeable 
as they can in the convcrfatians of the 
world j for which a learned education 
gives them great advantage, if they would 
pleafe to improve and apply it. It lb 
happens, that the men of pkafure y who 
never go to church, nqr ufe themfelvcs 
to read books of devotion, form their 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor ftra? 
lers they often ooferve in the ureets, of 
{heaking out of fome perfon of quality's 

houfe, 
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faanfe, adhere they goe hired by the lady 
?t ton f3fiillings a month ,.: while thofejof 
better figure and parts do fe^domappearJo 
paired: the& -notions. And let ibme xea» 
fimers think what dieypleafe, it ascertain 
tfcat inenmuft be ihraught to^ftepm and 
]<*ye the ;clergy , before they .can jbepetv 
loaded tp be in love with religion. No 
man values the <heft medicine, if admi~ 
niftered by a phyfician, whole perfon he 
hates or debates. If the clergy were as 
ktrvrand to appear in all companies, .as 
(other ,gentlejaaen, and would a Itftde ftu» 
dy the arts of coaverfation t® make them- 
iebxs agreeable, they might be welcome 
to every party, where there was the leaft 
regard for pejitene^ or good dfenfe ; and 
eon&quently jpr^vemit a thoufend vicious 
arpnophane difcourfes, as well as actions ) 
neither would amen of understanding conv 
plain, that a clergyman was a conftraint 
•pan the -company, becaufe they could 
aotlpeak hlafphemy or obicene JefU be* 
jtocliini. White the people are fo jeaioiM 
•f {he xHergy's ambition, as to abhor all 
thoughts of the return of ecclefiaftick 
difcipline among them, I do not fee any 
: • • . other 
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other method left for men of that func- 
tion to take, in order to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make 
themfelves acceptable to the laity. This, 
no doubt, is part of that wifdom of the 
ferpent, which the author of chriftiahity 
dire&s, and is the very method ufed by 
St. Paul, who became all things to all 
men., to the Jews a yew y and a Greek to 
the Greeks, 

How to remedy thefe inconveniencies, 
may be a matter of fome difficulty ; fince 
the clergy feem to be of an opinion, that 
this humour of fequeftring tnemfelves is 
a part of their duty ; nay, as I remem- 
ber, they have been told fo by fbme of 
their bifhops in their paftoral letters, par-, 
ticularly by + one among them of great 
merit and diftinclion, who yet, in his 
own practice, hath all his life-time taken 
a courfe dire&ly contrary. But I am de- 
ceived, if an aukward fhame, and fear 
of ill ufage from the laity, have not a 
greater fhare in this miftaken conduct, 
than their own inclinations : however, if 

f Suppofcd to be Dr. Burnet bjlhop of SiUUbury, 

the 
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the outward profeffion of religion and 
virtue were once in practice and counte- 
nance at court, as well as among all men 
in office, or who have any hopes or de- 
pendance for preferment, a good treat- 
ment of the clergy would be the necefla- 
ry Confequence of fuch a reformation ; 
and they would foon be wife enough to, 
fee their own duty and intereft in quali- 
fying themfelves for lay-converfation, 
when once they were out of fear of be- 
ing choaked by ribaldry or prophanenefs. 
There is one further circumftance upon 
this occafion, which I know not whether 
it will be very orthodox to mention : the 
clergy, are the only fett of men among us, 
who conftantjy wear adiftind habit from 
others : the confequence of which (not 
in feafonbut in fac\) is this, that as long 
as any ftandalpus perions appear in that 
drefs, it will continue in fome degree a 
general mark of contempt. Whoever 
happens to fee ^fcoundrelin a gown, reel- 
ing home at midnight (a fight neither 
frequent nor miraculous) is apt to enter- 
tain an ill idea of the whole order, and 
at the lame time to be extremely cpm- 

forted 
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forced «i his own vices. Some -remedy 
might be put to this, if thofe draggling 
gentlemen, who come up to town to feelt 
their fortunes) were fairly difrnhTed to the 
JV-e/f- Indies, where there is work enough, 
and where Tome better provifion mould 
be made for them, than I doubt there is 
at prefent. Or, what if no per&m were 
allowed to wear the habit, who had not 
fome preferment in the church, «r at 
Icaft feme temporal fortune furncient to 
keep him out of contempt ? though, in 
mv opinion, it were infinitely better, if 
all the clergy (except the bimops) were 
permitted to appear like othermenof the 
graver fort, unlefs at thofe feafons when 
they are doing the bufincft of then* func- 
tion. 

There is one abufe in this town, which 
wonderfully contributes to the promotion 
of vice ; that fuch men arc often put into 
the commulion of the peace, whofe in- 
tereft it is, that virtue mould be utterly 
bani(hcd from among tw ; who maintain, 
or at leaft enrich themfel ves by encourag- 
ing the groffeft immoralities ; to whom 
all the bawds of the ward pay contribu- 
tion 
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tioii for {belter and protection hoxa the 
laws. Thus thefe worthy magiftrate8 r hv» 
fteadf of leficning enormities, are the. oc- 
caiion o£ juft twice as much' ofebaaGfaeror 
a* there would be without them*. Pot 
tho& infamous women are forced upoai 
doubling their work ami kaka{kty\. tt» 
aniwer double charges, of paying the ju£ • 
ticey and iuppocting themfeisres.. Like: 
thieves who? efcape die gallows, and are- 
lets out: to ftcal in. order to % difcnarge rile* 
gaolers fees. 

K i» : not t<vbe queftioned,. but tte 
queen and miniftry might equity »*J*.«fc 
this abominable grievance, by enlarging 
the- number of juftices of the: peace, by 
endeavouring to chufe. men. of virtuous- 
principles, by admitting none who have-' 
not considerable fortunes ;. perhaps,, bf 
receiving into; the number* fome- of the 
moft eminent clergy :: dienv- by fencing- 
aliof them, upon .feverc penalties^ tx> adj: 
when there i&occafion-, andi not permiti* » 
ting any who- aneoffered, ^a. rerufe: tntf.' 
commiflion ; bur in thefe two laft oafes r 
which, are very material, I« doubt these*-- 
will be. need' of. the legiflature; 

The 
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• The reformation of the ftage is entire- 
ly in the power of the queen ; and in the 
confequenccs it hath upon the minds of 
younger people, doth very well defcrvc 
the f&icteft care, Befidcs the undecent 
and prophane paflages ; beiides the per- 
petual .burning into ridicule the very func- 
tion of the priefthood, with other irregu- 
larities, in moft modern comedies, which 
have been often objected to them ; it is 
worth obfervingthe diftributive juftice of 
the authors, which is conftantly applied 
to the punimment of virtue, and the re- 
ward rf «»;•• , directly oppofite to the 
rules of their beft criticks, as well as to 
the practice of dramatic poets in all other 
ages and countries. For example, a coun- 
try Yquire, who is reprcfentcd with no 
other vice but that of being a clown, and 
having the provincial accent upon his 
tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in 
his power to remedy, muft be condemn- 
ed to marry a caft wench, or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other fide, a rake- 
hell of the town, whofe character is fet 
off with no other accomplishment but 
exceflive prodigality, prophancnefs, in- 
temperance, 
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temperance, and luft, is rewarded with a 
lady of great fortune to repair his own, 
which his vices had almoft ruined. And, 
as in a tragedy the hero is reprefented to 
have obtained many victories, in order to 
raife his character in the minds of the 
Spectators ; fo the 1 hero of a comedy is 
reprefented to have been victorious in all 
his intrigues for the fame reafon. I do 
not remember, that our Englijb poets e- 
ver fuffered a criminal amour to fucceed 
upon the ftagc, till the reign of king 
Charles the fecond. Ever rtnee that time, 
the alderman is made a cuckold, the de- 
luded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are fuppofed to be *w» 
mitted behind tkc fvcucs, as part of the 
action. Thefe and many more corrupti- 
ons of the theatre, peculiar to our age 
and nation, need continue no longer, than 
while the court is content to connive at 
or neglect them. Surely apenfion would 
not be ill employed on fame men of wit, 
learning and virtue, who might have 
power to ttrike out every offenfive or un- 
becoming paffage from plays already writ- 
ten, as well as. thofe that may be offered 

to 
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to the ftaee for the future. By which and* 
other wife regulations, the theatre might 
become a very innocent and ufeful' diver- 
iionv inftead of being a fcandal and- re- 
proach to our religion and country. 

The proposals I have hitherto made for 
the advancement of religion and morali- 
ty, are fuch as come within reach of the 
adminiliration ; fuch as a pious active 
prince, with a fteddy refolution, might , 
foon bring to effeA. Neither am I *-• 
ware of any objections to be raifed againifc 
what I have advanced ; unlefs it mould- 
be thought, that the making religion a 
ircceflury ftcp to intereft and favour migjht! 
luvrW* Hynocrify among us : and : I- rea^ 
dily believe it would. Due if one in twen- 
ty mould be brought over to true piety 
by this or the like methods^ and the c^ 
ther nineteen be only hypocrites* the ad** 
vautage would ftill be great. Befides, hy* 
pocrify is much more eligible than* opert' 
infidelity and vice ; it wears the livery oF 
religion ; it acknowledges her authority,- 
and is. cautious of giving fcandal. Nay, a'- 
long continued difguife is too great a con- 
ftraint upon human nature, efyedaliy an* 

Englijb 
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Bngtijb difpofition : men would leave off 
their vices out of mere wearinefs, rather 
than undergo the toil and hazard, and 
perhaps the expence, of pra&ifing them 
perpetually in private. And I believe it 
is often with religion as it is with love ; 
which, by much diffembling, at laft grows 
real. 

All other projects to this great end have 
-proved hitherto ineffectual. Laws againft 
immorality have not been executed, and 
proclamations occafionally iffued out to 
inforce them are wholly unregarded, as 
things of form. Religious focieties, though 
begun with excellent intention, and by 
perfons of true piety, are faid, I know 
not whether truly or no, to have dwin- 
dled into factious clubs, and grown a 
trade to enrich little knavifh informers of 
the meaneft rank, fuch as common con- 
llables, and broken fhopkecpers. 

And that fome effectual attempt fhould 
be made towards fuch a reformation, is 
perhaps more neceflary than people com- 
monly apprehend ; becaufe the ruin of a 
/late is generally preceded by an univcr- 
fal degeneracy of manners, and contempt 
Vol. III. P of 
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of religion ; which is entirely our cafe at 
prefent. 

Diss te minorem quodgeris, imperar, Hor# 

Neither is this a matter to be defer- 
red, till a more convenient time of peace 
and leifure : a reformation in mens faith, 
and morals is the beft natural, as well as 
religious means to bring the war to a 
good conclufion. Becaufe, if men in trail 
performed their duty for confcience Jake, 
affairs would not fuffer through fraud, 
falihood, and neglect, as they now per- 
petually do. And if they believed a God, 
and his providence, and acted according- 
ly, they might reafonably hope for his- 
divine afliftance in Co juft a caufe as ours. 

Nor could the majefty of the Englijh 
crown appear, upon any occafion, in a 
greater luftre ekher to foreigners or Sub- 
jects, than by an adminiftration, which 
producing fuch great effects, would dis- 
cover fo much power. And power being 
the natural appetite of princes, a limited 
monarch cannot fo well gratify it in any 
thing, as a Arid execution of the laws. 

Befidcs; 
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Befides ; all parties would be obliged 
to clofe with fo good a work as this, for 
their own reputation : neither is any ex- 
pedient more likely to unite them. For 
the moft violent party-men, I have ever 
obferved, are fuch, as in the conduct of 
their lives have difcovered leaft fenfe of 
religion or morality ; and when all fuch 
are laid afide, at leaft thole among them 
as {hall be found incorrigible, it will be 
a matter perhaps o( no great difficulty to 
reconcile the reft. 

The many corruptions at prefent in e- 
vcry branch of bufinefs are almoft incon- 
ceivable. I have heard it computed by fkil- 
ful perfbns, that of fix millions raifed e- 
very year for the fervice of the publick, 
one third, at leaft, is funk and intercept- 
ed through the feveral claffes and fubor- 
dinations of artful men in office, before 
the remainder is applied to the proper 
life. This is an accidental ill effect of 
our freedom. And while fuch men are in 
truft, who have no check from within, 
nor any views but towards their intereft, 
there is no other fence againft them, but 
the certainty of being hanged upon the 

P 2 flrft 
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firft difcovcry, by the arbitrary will of art 
unlimited monarch, or his <oi%ier. Among 
us the only danger to be apprehended is 
the lofs of an employment; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thoufand ways. 
Bcfidcs, when fraud is great, it furnifnes 
weapons to defend itfelf ; and at worft, 
if the crimes be fo flagrant, that a man 
is laid afide out of perfect fhame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded with 
the ipoils of the nation ; et fruitur diii 
traits. I could name a commifTion, where 
feveral pcrfons, out of a falary of five hun- 
dred pounds, without other vifible reve- 
nues, have always lived at the rate of two 
thoufand, and laid out forty or fifty thou- 
fand upon purchafes of land or annuities. 
An hundred other inflances of the fame 
kind might eafily be produced. What re- 
medy therefore can be found againft fuch 
grievances it) a conftkutiou like ours, but 
to bring religion into countenance, and 
encourage thofe, who from the hope of 
future reward, and dread of future pu- 
nifhmciit, will be moved to acl: with 
juftice and integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplifhcd any o- 

ther 
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ther way, than by introducing religion as 
much as poffible to be the turn and faihi- 
on of the age; which only lies in the 
power of the adminiftration, the prince 
with utmoft ftrictnefs regulating the court, 
the miniftry, and other perfons in great 
employment ; and thefc by their exam- 
ple and authority reforming all who have 
dependancc on them. 

It is certain, that a reformation fuc- 
cefsfully carried on in this great town 
would in time fpreaditfelf over the whole 
kingdom ; fince moft of the confiderable 
youth pafs here that feafon of their lives, 
wherein the ftrongeft imprefiions are 
made, m order to improve their educati- 
on, or advance their fortune ; and thofe 
among them, who return into their feve-\ 
ral countries, arc lure to be followed and 
imitated as the greateft patterns of wit and 
good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, 
that is, if virtue and religion were efta- 
bMhed as the neceffary titles to reputati- 
on and preferment ; and if vice and infi- 
delity were not only loaden with infamy, 
but made the infallible ruin of all mens 

P 3 prctcn- 
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pretentions ; our duty, by becoming our 
intereft, would take root in our natures, 
and mix with the very genius of our peo- 
ple ; fo that it would not be eafy for the 
example of one wicked prince to bring 
us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myfelf (as it is before 
obferved) to thofe methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which arc in the 
power of a prince, limited like ours, by a 
Arid execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a project, 
that comes without any name or recom- 
mendation ; I doubt, a great deal more, 
than will be fuddenly reduced into prac- 
tice. Though if any difpofltion fhould 
appear towards fo good a work, it is cer- 
tain, that the afllftance of the legiflative 
power would be neceflary to make it more 
complete. I will inftance only a few par- 
ticulars. 

In order to reform the vices of this 
town, which, as we have faid, hath fo 
mighty an influence on the whole king- 
dom, it would be very inftrumental to 
have a law made, that all taverns and ale- 
hovifes fhould be obliged to difmifs their 

com- 
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company by twelve at night, and fhut up 
their doors ; and that no woman mould 
be fuffered to enter any tavern or ale- 
houfe upon any pretence whatibever. It 
is eafy to conceive, what a number of ill 
confequences fuch a law would prevent ; 
the mifchiefs of quarrels, and lewdnefs,* 
and thefts, and midnight brawls, the dif- 
eafes of intemperance and venery, and a 
thoufaod .other evils needlefs to mention. 
Nor would it be amifs, if the matters of 
thofe publick-houfes were obliged, upon 
the fevereft penalties, to give only a propor- 
oncd quantity of drink to every company ; 
and when he found his guefts disordered 
with excefs, to refufe them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in 
€briftendom> where all kind of fraud is 
pra&ifed in fo unmeafurable a degree as 
with us. The lawyer, the tradefman, 
the mechanick, have found fo many arts 
to deceive in their feveral callings, that 
they far outgrow the common prudence 
of mankind, which is in no fort able to 
fence againft them. Neither could the 
legislature in any thing more confult the 
jMiblick good, than by providing fame 

P 4 ^e&aual 
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effectual remedy againft this evil, which 
in feveral cafes deferves greater rhinifh- 
ment, than many crimes that are capital 
among us. The vintner, who by mixing 
poifon with his wines deftroys more lives 
than any malignant difcafe ; the lawyer, 
who perfuades you to a purchafc, which 
he knows is mortgaged for more than the 
worth, to the ruin of you and your fami- 
ly j the banker or fcrivencr, who takes all 
your fortune to difpofe of, when he has 
before-hand refolvcd to break the follow- 
ing day, do furcly defcrvc the gallows 
much better than the wretch, who is car- 
ried there for ftealing a horfe. 

It cannot cafily be anfwered to God or 
man, why a law is not made for limiting 
the prefs ; at Icaft fo far as to prevent 
the publifhing of fuch pernicious books, 
as under pretence ol \ free-thinking endea- 
vour to overthrow thofc tenets in religion, 
wliich have been held inviolable almoft in 
all ages by every fecH, that pretend to be 
chriflian, and cannot therefore with any 
colour of rcafon be called points in contro- 
verfy, or matters of /peculation, as fomc 
would pretend. The do&rine of the tri- 
nity* 
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nitfr the divinity of Cbriji, the immorta- 
lity of the f ml, and even the truth of all 
revelation, are daily exploded and denied 
in books openly printed ; though it is to 
be fuppofed, neither party f avow fuch 
principles, or own the fupporting of them 
to be any way necefTary to their fervice. 

It would be endlefs to fet down every 
corruption or defect, which requires a 
remedy from the legislative power. Se- 
nates are like to have little regard for any 
proposals, that come from without doors; 
though, under a due fenfe of my own 
inabilities, I am fully convinced that the 
unbialTed thoughts of an honeft and wife 
man, employed on the good of his coun- 
try, may be better digefted, than the re- 
sults of a multitude, where faction and 
intereft too often prevail ; as a tingle guide 
may direct the way better than five hun- 
dred who have contrary views, or look & 
Jfuinty or jbut their eyes. 

I (hall therefore mention but one more 
particular, which I think the parliament 
ought to take under confideration J whe- 

f Neither whig nor tory. 

ther 
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ther it be not a fhame to our country, and 
a fcandal to chriftianity, that in many 
towns, where there is a prodigious increafe 
in the number of houfes and inhabitants, 
fo little care mould be taken for the build- 
ing of churches, that five parts in fix of 
the people are abfolutely hindered from 
hearing divine fervice ? particularly here 
in London *, where a fingle minifter, with 
one or two forry curates, hath the care 
ibmetimes of above twenty thoufand fouls 
incumbent on him. A negled of reli- 
gion fo ignominious, in my opinion, that 
it can hardly be equalled in any civilized 
age or country. 

But, to leave thefe airy imagination* 
of introducing new laws for the amend- 
ment of mankind ; what I principally in- 
fill on, is a due execution of the old, 
which lies wholly in the crown, and in 
the authority derived from thence : I re- 
turn therefore to my former aflertion, 
that, if ftations of power, truft, profit, 

* This paragraph is known Oxford 1 * miniftry to procure a 

to tiave given the firft hint to fund for building 50 new 

certain bifhops, particularly to churches in London. 
fcifhop Atttrbury, in the earl of 

and 
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and honour, were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue and piety, fuch an ad- 
miniftration muft needs have a mighty in- 
fluence on the faith and morals of the 
whole kingdom : and men of great abili- 
ties would then endeavour to excel in the 
duties of a religious life, in order to qua- 
lify themfelves for publick fervice. I may 
poffibly be wrong in fome of the means I 
prefcribe towards this end : but that is no 
material objection againfl the deflgn it- 
lelf. Let thofe, who are at the helm, con- 
trive it better, which perhaps they may 
cafily do. Every body will agree, that 
the difeafe is manifeft, as well as danger- 
ous ; that fome remedy is neceflary, and 
that none vet applied hath been effec- 
tual ; which is a fufficient excufe for any 
man, who wifhes well to his country, to 
offer his thoughts, when he can have no 
other end in view but the publick good. 
The prefent queen is a princefs of as many 
and great virtues as ever filled a throne : 
how would it brighten her chara&er to the 
prefent and after ages, if flie would exert 
her utmoft authority to inftil fome mare 
of thofe virtues into her people, which 

they 
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they arc too degenerate to learn only from 
her e*amr>Je ? and, he it fpoke with all 
the veneration poflible for fi> excellent a 
Sovereign, her heft endeavours in this 
weighty affair are a moft important part 
of her dtity, as well as of her intereft, and 
her honour 

But it muft he confefTed, that as things 
arc now, every man thinks he has laid in 
a fufTkient ftock of merit, and may pre- 
tend to any employment, provided he 
hath been loud and frequent in declaring 
himfclf hearty for the government. It is 
true, he is a man of pleafure, znA a. free- 
thinker, that is, in other words, he is 
profligate in his morals, and a defpifer of 
religion ; bur m point of party, he is one 
to be confid'A in ; he is an aflertor of li- 
berty and property ; he rattles it out a- 
gainft popery and arbitrary power, and 
frieflcraft and high-church. It is enough r 
he is a perfon fully qualified for any em- 
ployment in the court or the navy, the law 
or the revenue ; where he will be furc to 
leave no arts untried of bribery, fraud, in- 
juftice, oppreffion, that he can praclife 
with any hope, of impunity. No wonder 

fuch 
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fiich men are true to a government, where 
liberty rum high, where property, bow* 
ever attained, is fo well fecured, and 
where the adminiftration is at lead fo 
gentle : it is impoffible they could chufe 
any other conftitution, without changing 
to their lofs. 

Fidelity to a prefent eftablimment is 
indeed the principal means to defend it 
from a foreign enemy, but without other 
qualifications will not prevent corrupti- 
ons from within, and ftates are more of- 
ten ruined by thefe than the other. 

To conclude : whether the propofals 
I have offered towards a reformation, be 
fuch as are moft prudent and convenient, 
may probably be a queftion ; but it is 
none at all, whether fome reformation be 
abfolutely neceffary ; becaufe the nature 
of things is fuch, that if abufes be not re- 
medied, they will certainly increafe, nor 
ever flop till they end in the fubverfion 
of a commonwealth. As there muft al- 
ways of neceflity be fome corruptions, (o 
in a well-inftituted ftate the executive 
power will be always contending againft 
them, by reducing thbigs (as Machiavel 

fpcaks) 
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fpeaks) to their firft principle* •, never let* 
tine abufes grow inveterate, or multiply 
fo far that it will be hard to find remedies, 
and perhaps impoflible to apply them. 
As he, that would keep his houie in re- 
pair, mull attend every little breach or 
flaw, and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin j how much 
more the common accidents of ft or ms and 
rain ? he muft live in perpetual danger 
of his houfe falling about his ears ; and 
will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, 
and build it again from the ground, per- 
haps upon a new foundation, or at kaft 
in a new form, which may neither be fo 
fafe nor fo convenient as the old. 
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A LETTER 

FRO M A 

Member of the Houfe of Commons in Ireland* 

T O A 
. Member of the Houfe of Commons in England* 

CONCERNING TRR 

SACRAMENTAL TEST. 

Written in the Year 1708 •• 

SIR, 

T Received your letter, wherein you tell 
•*■ me of the ftrange reprefentations made 
of us on your fide of the water. The in- 
ftance you are pleafed to mention is that 
of the prejbyterian mijjionary^ who, ac- 
cording to your phrafe, hath been lately 
perfecuted at Drogheda for his religion : 

* This trail was reprinted to deftroy its authenticity: that 

in Ireland in 17359 when the which in the firft paragraph is 

attempt to repeal the facramen- called the following treatife is 

tal teft was revived. There afterwards faid to be an $*<* 

was an explanatory advertife- traft of a difcourfe, and It is 

ment prefixed, wnich is faid immediately added, that this 

bv lord Orrery to have been extrafl is the whole % except 

4i&ated, or ftri&ly revifed, by fome paflages of no confe- 

tbe Dean himfelr : but there quence: thefe are included in 

are inaccuracies in it, which a parcnthefis. 



may well be thought fufficicnt 
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but it is eafy to obferve, how mighty in- 
duftrious fome people have been for three 
or four years paft, to hand about {lories of 
the hardfhips, the merits, the number, 
and the power of the prejbyterians in 
Ireland^ to raife formidable ideas of the 
dangers of popery there, and to tranfmit 
all for England^ improved by great addi- 
tions, and with fpecial care to have them 
inferted with comments in thofe infamous 
weekly papers, that infeft your coffee- 
houfes. So, when the claufe enacting a 
facramental teji was put in execution, it 
was given out in England^ that half the 
juftices of peace through this kingdom 
had laid down their commiffions : where- 
as, upon examination, the whole num- 
ber was found to amount only to a dozen 
or thirteen, and thofe generally of the 
loweft rate in fortune and understanding, 
and fome of them fuperannuated. So, 
when the earl of Pembroke was in Ireland^ 
and the parliament fitting, a formal ftory 
was very gravely carried to his excellency 
by fome zealous members, of a prieft 
newly arrived from abroad to the north- 
weft parts of Ircland % who had publickly 

preached 
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preached to his people to fall a murther- 
ing the proteftants ; which, though in- 
vented to ferve an end they were then up- 
on, and are ftill driving at, was prefently 
handed over, and printed with fhrewd 
remarks by your worthy fcribblers. In like 
manner the account or that perfon, who 
was lately expelled our univerfity fcr re- 
flecting on the memory of king Williatn\ 
what a duft it raifed, and how foully it 
was related, is frc/h enough in memory. 
Neither would people be convinced till 
the univerfity was at the pains of publifh- 
ing a Latin paper to juftify themfelvcs. 
And, to mention no more, this ftory of 
the perfecution at Drogheda, how it hath 
been fpread and aggravated, what confe- 
quenceshave been drawn from it, and what 
reproaches fixed on thofe who have leaft 
deferved them, we are already informed. 
Now if the end of all this proceeding were 
a fecret and myftery, I fhould not pre- 
tend to give it an interpretation ; but fuf- 
ficient care hath been taken to explain it, 
firft) by addreffes artificially (if not ille- 
gally) procured, to fhew the miferable 
ftate of the dijfenters in Ireland by reafpn 
. Vol. III. CL o{ 
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of the facr omental tefi, and to deiire the 
queen's intercdlion, that it might be re- 
pealed. Then, it is manifeft, that * our 
ipeaker, when he was laft year in Eng- 
land, follicited in perfon feveral member* 
of both houfes to have it repealed by an 
ad there j though it be a matter purely 
national, that cannot pombly interfere 
with the trade and intercft of Eng land', 
and though he himfelf appeared formerly 
the moft zealous of all men againft the 
injuftice of binding a nation by laws, to 
which they do not confent. And laflly, 
thofe weekly libellers, whenever they get 
a tale by the end relating to Ireland, with- 
out once troubling their thought* about 
the truth, always end it with an applica- 
tion againft thtfacramental teft, and the 
abfolute neceflky there is of repealing it 
in both kingdoms, I know it may be 
reckoned a weaknefs to lay any thing of 
fuch trifles, as are below a ferious man's 
notice ; much lefs would I difparage the 
underftanding of any party, to think they 
would chufe the vileft and moft ignorant 

* Mr. Attn Brtdtritky afterward* chancellor oilr/laml, and 
lord Middltitn. 

among 
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among mankind, to employ them for the 
alTertors of a caufe. I mall only fay > that 
the fcandalous liberty thole wretches 
take, would hardly be allowed, if it were 
not mingled with opinions tUnsxfome tnen 
would be glad to advance. Befides, how 
infipid foever thofe papers are, they feem 
to be levelled to the understandings of a 
great number ; they are grown a necef- 
iary part in coffee-houfe furniture, and 
fbme time or other may happen to be read 
by cuftomers of all ranks for curiofity and 
amufemcnt, becaufe they lie always in 
the way. One of thefe authors (the fel- 
low that was pilloried^ I have * forgot his 
name) is indeed fo grave, fententious, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring 
him ; the + obfervator is much the brifker of 
the two, and I think farther gone of late in 
lyes and impudence than his pre/by terian 
brother. [The reafon why I mention him, 

* The fellow that was pil- and carries all the marks of 
fated, was Daniel Defoty whofe ridicule, indignation, and con- 



i Swift well knew and re- tempt. Orriry 

a*mbered, but the circum- He was pilloried for a tra& 

Since of the pillory was to be called Thtjbtrit/t way with tkt 

introduced, and the manner of c&Jftntirt. 
introducing it ihews great art f Mr. Jtkn Tutchin. 
fa the naceft touches of fatire, 

Qj* * 
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is to have anoccafion of letting you know, 
that you have not dealt fo gallantly with 
us, as we did with you in a parallel cafe : 
laft year a paper was brought here from 
England, called A dialogue between the 
arebbijhop of Canterbury and Mr. Hig- 
gins, which we ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman, as it well deferv- 
ed, though we have no more to do with 
his grace * of Canterbury, than you have 
with the archbifhop of Dublin; nor can 
you love and reverence your prelate more 
than we do ours, whom you tamely fuffer 
to be abufed openly, and by name, by that 
paultry rafcal of an obfervator ; and late- 
ly upon an affair wherein he had no con- 
cern ; I mean the bufinefs of the mijfto- 
nary of Drogheda, wherein our excellent 
primate was engaged, and did nothing 
but according to law and difcrction. But 
becaufe the lord archbifhop + of Dublin 
hath been upon feveral occasions, of late 
years, mifreprefentcd in England, I would 
willingly fet you right in his character. 
For his great fufferings and eminent fer- 

* Dr. Thomas Tem/tn. f Dr. IftUiam Kin^ 

vices 
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vices he was by the late king promoted to 
the fee of Derry. About the fame time 
he wrote a book to juftify the revolution, 
wherein was an account of king James's 
proceedings in Ireland; and the late'arch- 
biftiop Ttlhtfin recommended it to the 
king as the mod ferviceable treatife, that 
could have been publifhed at fuch a junc- 
ture. And as his grace fet out upon thofe 
principles, he has proceeded fo ever fince, 
as a loyal fubjedt to the queen, entirely 
for the fucceffion in the proteflant line, 
and for ever excluding the pretender ; 
and though a firm friend to the church, 
yet with indulgence towards diffenters, as 
appears from his conduct at Derry > where 
he was fettled for many years among 
the moft virulent of the fed, yet upon his 
removal to Dublin they parted from him 
with tears in their eyes, and univerfal ac- 
knowledgments of his wifdom and good- 
nefs. For the reft, it muft be owned, he 
does not bufy himfelf by entering deep in- 
to any party, but rather fpends his time 
in ads of hofpitality and charity, in build- 
ing of churches, repairing his palace, in 
introducing and prefering the worthieft 

0.3 P er ~ 
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perfons he can find, without other re- 
gards : in fhort, in the practice of all vir- 
tues, that can become a nublick or private 
life. This and more, ir pofliblc, is due to 
fo excellent a pcrfbn, who may be juftly 
reckoned among the grcateft and moft 
learned prelates of this age, however hit 
character may be defiled by fuch mean and 
dirty hands as thofc of the obftrvator, or 
fuch as employ him.] 

I now come to anfwer the other part 
of your letter, and mall give you my o- 
pinion freely about repealing the Jacra- 
mental tefi ; only whereas you deure my 
thoughts as a friend, and not as I am a mem- 
ber of parliament, I mud aflure you they 
are cxaclly the fame in both capacities. 

I muft begin by telling you, we are 
generally furprized at your wonderful 
kindnefs to us on this occafion, in being 
fo very induftrious to teach us to fee our 
intcrcfts in a point, where we arc fo un- 
able to fee it ourfelvcs. This hath given 
us fome fufpicion ; and though in my 
own particular I am hugely bent to bc- 
Ecve, that whenever you concern your- 

felves 
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felvesin our affairs, it is certainly for our 
good) yet I have the misfortune to be 
fomething lingular in this belief, and 
therefore I never attempt to juftify it, but 
content rhyfelf to poflefs my own opinion 
in private, for fear of encountering men 
of more wit. or words, than I have to 
(pare. 

We at this diftance, who fee nothing 
■of the fpring of a&ions, are forced by 
meer conjecture to aHign two reafons for 
your defiring us to repeal the facramental 
left 5 one is, becaufe you are faid to ima- 
gine it will be a ftep towards the like good 
work in England. The other more im- 
mediate, that it will open a way for re- 
warding fevered perfons, who have well 
•deferred upon a great occafion y but who 
.are now unqualified through that impe- 
diment. 

. I do not frequently quote poets, efpe- 
<cially englijb : but 1 remember there is 
in fome of Mr. Cowley* love verfes a 
ftrain, that I thought extraordinary at fif- 
teen, and have often fince imagined it to 
fee fpoken by Ireland^ 

0^4 For ~ 
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Forbid it, heaven, my life jhould be 
Weigh 'd with her leafi conveniency. 

In fliort, whatever advantage you pro- 
pofe to yourfclves by repealing the fa- 
cratnental teft, fpeak it out plainly, it is 
the beft argument you can ufe, for we 
value your intercft much more than our 
own ; if your little finger be fore, and you 
think a poultice made of our vitals will 
give it any cafe, {peak the word, and it 
mall be done : the intercft of our whole 
Jdngdom is at any time ready to ftrike to 
that of your pooreft fifhing towns ; it is 
hard you will not accept our fcrvices, 
vnlefs we believe at the fame time, that 
you are only confulting our profit, and 
giving us marks of your love. If there 
be a fire at fome diftance, and I imme- 
diately blow up my houfc before there be 
occafion, becaufe you are a man of qua- 
lity, and apprehend fome danger to a cor- 
ner of your fable ; yet why fhould you 
require me to attend next morning atyour 
levee, with my humble thanks for the 
favour you have done me ? 

If we might be allowed to judge for 

our- 
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ourfelves, we had abundance of benefit 
by the facramental tejt> and forefee a 
number of mifchiefs would be the cbnfe- 
quence of repealing it j and we conceive 
the objections made againft it by the 
diff enters are of no manner of force. They 
tell us of their merits in the late war in 
Ireland^ and how chearfully they engag- 
ed for the fafety of the nation ; that if they 
had thought they had been fighting only 
other people's quarrels, perhaps it might 
have cooled their zeal ; and that for the 
future they mall fit down quietly, and let 
us do our work ourfelves ; nay, that it 
is neceffary they mould do fo, unce they 
cannot take up arms under the penalty of 
high-treafon. 

Now fuppofing them to have done 
their duty, as I believe they did, and not 
to trouble them about the* flyonthewheel x 
I thought liberty-, property », and religion^ 
had been the three fubjects of the quarrel ; 
and have not all thofe been amply fecured 
to them ? had they at that time a mental 

* Alluding to the fable of a pidly along the road, exulted 

I y, who having fettled on the in hit own importance, and 

(poke of a wheel belonging to cried out " Irhat a duft v>* 

ft chariot, that wa» driven ra- raifr I 

referva* 
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refervation for power and employments? 
and muft thefe two article* be added hence- 
forward in our national quarrels? it is 
grown a mighty conceit among fome men, 
to melt down the phrafe of a church efta- 
hlijhed by law, into that of the religion of 
the magijtrate ; of which appellation it 
is eafier to find the reafon than the fenfe : 
if by the magiftrate they mean the prince, 
[the expreifion includes a falfhood j for 
when long James was prince] the efla- 
blifhed church was the fame it is now. 
If by the fame word they mean the legis- 
lature, we defire no more. Be that as 
it will, we of this kingdom believe the 
church of Ireland to be the national 
church, and the only one eftablifhed by 
law, and are willing by the lame law to 
give a toleration to diflenters ; but if once 
we repeal our facratnental tejl y and grant 
a toleration^ or fufpend the execution of 
the penal' laws, I do not fee how we can 
$e laid to have any eftablifhed church re- 
maining ; or rather, why there will not 
be as many eftablifhed churches, as there 
are feds of diffenters. No, fay they, 
yours will ftill be the. national church, 

be- 
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becaufe your bifhops and clergy are main- 
tained by the publick : but, that I fuppofe 
will be of no long duration, and it would 
be very unjuft it Ihould, becaufe, to fpeak 
in TtndaF% phrafe, it is not reafonable 
that revenues ihould be annexed to one 
opinion more than another, when all are 
equally lawful ; and it is the fame au- 
thor's maxim, that no free-born fubject 
ought to pay for maintaining (peculations 
he does not believe. But why Jhould any 
man> upon account of opinions he cannot 
help, he deprived the opportunity offerving 
his queen and country I their zeal is com- 
mendable, and when employments go a 
begging for want of hands, they mall be 
fure to have the refufal, only upon con- 
dition they will not pretend to them upon 
maxims, which equally include atbeijis y 
turks, jews, infidels, and herefflk', or, 
Which is Aill more dangerous, even pa- 
pifts themfelvea. : the former you allow, 
the other you deny; becaufe thefe laft 
own a foreign power, and therefore muft 
be {hut out. But there is no great weight 
in this ; for their religion can fuit with 
free ftates, with limited or abfolute mo- 
narchies, 
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narchies, as well as a better; and the 
pope 9 power in France is but a fliadow ; 
fo that upon this foot there need be no 
great danger to the constitution by ad- 
mitting papijls to employments. I will 
help you to enough of them mail be ready 
to allow the pope as little power here as 
you pleafe ; and the bare opinion of his 
being vicar of Chrift is but a fpeculative 
pointy for which no man it fcems ought 
to be deprived the capacity of ferving his 
country. 

But, if you pleafe, I will tell you the 
great objection wc have againft repealing 
this fame facramental teji. It is, that we 
are verily perfuaded, the confequence will 
be an entire alteration of religion among 
us in no great compafs of years. And 
pray, obferve how we rcafon here in Ire- 
land upon this matter. 

We obferve the Scots in our northern 
parts to be a brave induftrious people, 
extremely devoted to their religion, and 
full of an undifturbed affection towards 
each other. Numbers of that noble na- 
tion, invited by the fertilities of the foil, 
arc glad to exchange their barren hills of 

Loqua- 
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Loquabar by a voyage of three hours, for 
our fruitful vales of Doun and Antrim* 
fo productive of that grain, which at lit- 
tle trouble and lefs expence finds diet and 
lodging for themfelves and their cattle. 
Thefe people, by their extreme parfimo- 
ny, wonderful dexterity in dealing, and 
firm adherence to one-another, foon 
grow into wealth from the fmalkfi begin- 
nings, never are rooted out where they 
once fix, and increafe daily by new fup- 
plies : befides, when they are the fiipe- 
rior number in any tract of ground, they 
axenotover patient of mixture; but fuch, 
whom they cannot ajftmulate, foon find 
it their intereft to remove. I have done 
all in my power on fome land of my own 
to preferve two or three englijh fellows 
in their neighbourhood, but found it im- 
pofiible, though one of them thought he 
had fufficiently made his court by turning 
prefbyterian. Add to all this, that they 
bring along with them from Scotland a 
moil formidable notion of our church, 
which they look upon at leaft three de- 
grees worfe than popery : and it is natural 
it fhould be fo, fince they come over full 

fraught 
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fraught with that fpirit, which taught 
them to abolim epiicopacy at home. 

Then we proceed farther, and obferve, 
that the gentlemen of employments here 
make a very confiderable number in the 
houfe of commons, and have no other 
purity but that of doing their duty in 
their feveral ftations ; therefore, when the 
teft is repealed, it will be highly reafona- 
ble they ffiould give place to thofe, who 
have much greater fervices to plead. The 
commiffions of the revenue are foon dif- 
pofed of, and the collectors and other of- 
ficers throughout the kingdom are ge- 
nerally appointed by the commiflioners, 
which gives them a mighty influence in 
every county. As much may be faid of 
the great offices in the law ; and when 
this door is open to let diffenters into the 
commiffions of the peace, to make them 
high-fheriffs, mayors of corporations, and 
officers of the army and militia, I do not 
fee how it can be otherwife, confidering 
their induftry and our fupinenefs, but that 
they may, in a very few years, grow to a 
majority in the houfe or commons, and 
confequently make themfelves the natio- 
nal 
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nal religion, and have a fair pretence to 
demand the revenues of the church for 
their teachers. I know it will be object- 
ed, that if all this fliould happen as I 
defcribe, yet the prefbyterian religion 
could never be made the national by ad 
of parliament, becaufe our bifhops are fo 
great a number in the houfe of lords; 
and without a majority there, the church 
could not be abolished. But I have two 
vtrygood expedients for that, which I fhall 
leave you to guefs, and I dare fwear our 
fpeaker here has often thought on, efpe- 
cially having endeavoured at one of them 
fo lately. To convince you, that this de- 
sign is not fo foreign from feme people % 
thoughts, I muft let you know, that an 
honeft bell-weather f of our houfe (you 
have him now in England, I wifh you 
could keep him there) had the impudence 
fome years ago, in parliament-time, to 
fhake my lord bifhop of Kilaloo * by his 
kwn-fleeve, and tell him, in a threatning 
manner, that he hoped to live to fee the day, 

t Suppofed to be Mr. Bttdtruk. * Dr. Lirtdfay, after* 
ward* lord primate. 

when 
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when there Jhould not be one of his order in 
the kingdom. 

Thefe laft lines perhaps you think a di~ 
grefiion ; therefore to return, I have told 
you the confequcnccs we fully reckon 
upon from repealing the facramental teft, 
which although the greatcft number of 
fuch as arc for doing it, are actually in 
no manner of pain about it, and many of 
them care not three-pence whether there 
be any churchy or no ; yet becaufe they 
pretend to argue from confcience as well 
as policy and intereft, I thought it pro- 
per to understand and anfwer them ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, fir, in anfwer to your queftion, 
whether if any attempt mould be made 
here for repealing the facramental teft y it 
would be likely to fucceed? the number of 
profcucd diflenters in this parliament was, 
as I remember, fomcthing under a dozen, 
and I cannot call to mind above thirty 
others, who were expected to fall in with 
them. This is certain, tliat the prefby- 
tcrian party having with great induftry 
muttered up their forces, did endeavour 

one 
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one day, upon occafion of a hint in my 
lord * Pembroke $ fpeech, to introduces de- 
bate about repealing the tefi claufe, when 
there appeared at leaft four to one odds 
againft them; and the ableft of thofe, 
who were reckoned the moft ftanch and 
thorough-paced whigs upon all other oc- 
cafions, fell off with an abhorrence at the 
firft mention of this. 

I muft defireyou to take notice, that the 
terms oiwhig and tory do not properly ex~ 
prefs the different interefts in our parlia- 
ment. [I remember, when I was laft in 
England^ I told the king, that the higheft 
tories we had with us would make tolerable 
whigs there : this was certainly right, and 
ftill in the general continues fo, unlefs you 
have fince admitted new chara&erifticks, 
which did not come within our defini- 
tion.] Whoever bears a true veneration for 
the glorious memory of king William*, as 
our great deliverer from popery and fla- 
very ; whoever is firmly loyal to our pre- 
fent queen with an utter abhorrence and 
deteftation of the pretender ; whoever ap- 

. * Then lord lieutenant of Inland. 

Vol. III. R prove* 
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proves the fuccefiion to the crown in the 
houfc of Hanover, and is for prefervine 
the doctrine and difcipline of the church 
of England, with an indulgence for fcru- 
pulous confcicnccs ; fuch a man we think 
acts upon right principles, and may be 
juftly allowed a whig : and I believe there 
arc not fix members in our houfc of com- 
mons, who may not fairly come under this 
defcription. So that the parties among us 
are made up on one fide of moderate whigs, 
and on the other of prejbyterians and their 
abettors, by which laft I mean fuch, who 
can equally go to a church or conventicle, 
or fuch who are indifferent to all religi- 
on in general ; or laftly, fuch who affect 
to bear a perfonal rancour towards the 
clergy : thefe laft are a fett of men not 
of our own growth, their principles at 
leaft have been imported or late years ; 
yet this whole party put together will 
fcarcc, I am confident, amount to above 
.fifty men in parliament, which can hard- 
ly be worked up into a majority of three 
hundred. 

As to the houfe of lords, the difficulty 
there is conceived at leaft as great as in 

ours. 
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Ours. So many of our temporal peers live 
in England^ that the bimops are general- 
ly pretty near a par of the houfe, and we 
reckon they will be all to a man againft 
repealing the teji ; and yet their lordihips 
are generally thought as good whigs up- 
on our principles as any in the kingdom. 
There are indeed a few lay-lords, who 
appear to have no great devotion for epi£» 
copacy ; and perhaps ohe or two more, 
with whom certain powerful motives might 
beufed for removing any difficulty what- 
foever : but thefe are, in no fort, a num- 
ber to carry any point againft a conjuncti- 
on, of the reft and the whole bench of bi- 
fhops. 

Befides, the whole body of oUf clergy 
is utterly againft repealing the tefi % though 
they are entirely devoted to her majefty, 
and hardly one in an hundred, who are 
not Very good whigs in our acceptati- 
on of the word. And I muft let you 
know, that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to other folks refinements^ for we 
generally love and efteem our clergy, and 
think they deferveit ; nay, we are apt to 
lay fome weight upon their opinion, and 

R a would 
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would not willingly difobligc them, at 
lcaft, unlefs it were upon fome greater 
point of intcrcft than this. A nd their judg- 
ment in the prefent affair is the more to 
be regarded, becaufe they are the Jaft per- 
fons, who will be afFe&cd by it : this 
makes us think them impartial, and that 
their concern is only for religion and the 
intcrcft of the kingdom. Becaufe the aft, 
which repeals the teft y will only qualify a 
layman for an employment, but not a 
prejbytcrian or anabaptift preacher for a 
church-living. Now I muft take leave to 
inform you, that fevcral members of our 
houfe, and myfelf among the reft, know- 
ing fome time ago what was upon the an- 
vil, went to all the clergy we knew of a- 
ny diftindtion, and dciircd their judg- 
ment in the matter ; wherein we found a 
moft wonderful agreement, there being 
but one divine that we could hear of in 
the whole kingdom, who appeared of a 
contrary fentimenr, wherein he after- 
wards ftfxxl alone in the convocation, very 
little to his credit y though, as he hoped, 
very much to his intereft. 

I will now confider a little the argu- 
ments 
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inents offered to (hew the advantages, or 
rather the neceflity of repealing the tefi in 
Ireland. We are told, the popifh intereft 
is here fo formidable, that all hands fhould 
be joined to keep it under ; that the only 
names of distinction among us ought to 
be thofe oiproteftant and papifi ; and that 
this expedient is the only means to unite 
all proteftants upon one common bottom. 
All which is nothing but mifreprefenta- 
tion and miftake. 

If we were under any real fear of the 
papifts in this kingdom, it would be hard 
to think us fo ftupid, as not to be equal- 
ly apprehenuVe with others^ fince we are 
likely to be the greater!:, and more imme- 
diate fufferers : but on the contrary, we 
look upon them to be altogether as in- 
coniiderable as the women and children. 
Their lands are almoft entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered uncapablc 
of purchafing any more ; and for the lit- 
tle that remains, provifion is made by the 
late adl againft popery, that it will daily 
crumble away : to prevent which, fome 
of the moft conlidcrable among them are 
already turned proteftants, and fo in all 

R 3 pro-> 
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probability will many more. Then, the 
popifti priefts are all regiftered, and with- 
out permiflion (which I hope will not be 
granted) they can have no fucceflbrs ; fo 
that the proteftant clergy will find it per- 
haps no difficult matter to bring great 
numbers over to the church ; and in the 
mean time the common people, without 
leaders, without difcipline, or natural 
courage, being little better than hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, are out of 
nil capacity of doing any mifchief, if they 
were ever fo well inclined. Neither are 
they at all likely to join in any conside- 
rable numbers with an invader y having 
found fo ill fuccefs when they were much 
more numerous and powerful; when 
they had a prince of their own religion 
to head them, had been trained for tome 
years under a popijh deputy, and received 
fuch mighty aids from the French king. 

As to that argument ufed for repealing 
the tefi, that it will unite all protectants 
againft the cotmno7i enemy ; \ wonder by 

* Tn the reign of kip£ Jama II. and till after the battle of 
the Boyte in 1690. 

what 
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what figure thofe gentlemen fpeak, who 
are pleafed to advance it : fuppofe, in or- 
der to increafe the friendfhip between you 
and me, a law mould pafs, that I muft 
have half your eftate ; do you think that 
would much advance the union between 
us ? or fuppofe I fhare my fortune equal- 
ly between my own children and a. gran- 
ger, whom I take into my protection ; 
will that be a method to unite them ? it 
is an odd way of uniting parties, to de- 
prive a majority of part of their ancient 
right, by conferring it on &faclion t who 
had never any right at all, and therefore 
cannot be faid to fuffcr any lofs or inju- 
ry, if it be refufed them. Neither is it 
very clear, how far fome people may 
ftretch the term of common enemy. How 
many are there of thofe that call thcm- 
felves proteftants, who look upon our 
worfhip to be idolatrous as well as that 
pf the papifts, and with great charity put 
prelacy and popery together as terms con- 
vertible ? 

And therefore there is one fmall doubt 
I would be willingly fatisficd in, before I 
agree to the repealing of the tejl ; that is, 

R 4 whe- 
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againft which we mull all unite : I have 
been tired in hiftory with the perpetual 
folly of thofe ftates, who call in foreig- 
ners to affift them againft a common ene- 
my : but the mifchief was, thefe a/lies 
would never be brought to allow, that 
the common enemy was quite fubdued. 
And they had reafon ; for it proved at 
laft, that one part of the common enemy 
was thofe who called them in, and fo the 
a/lies became at length the mafters. 

It is agreed among naturalifts, that a 
lion is a larger, a ftronger, and more dan- 
gerous enemy than a cat ; yet if a man 
were to have his choice, either a lion at 
his foot, bound faft with three or four 
chains, his teeth drawn out, and his claws 
pared to the quick, or an angry cat in 
full liberty at his throat ; he would take 
no long time to determine. 

I have been fometimes admiring the 
wonderful fignificancy of that word per- 
fecution y and what various interpretations 
it hath acquired even within my memo- 
ry. When I was a boy, I often heard the 
jfrefbyterians complain, that they were 
toot permitted to ferve God in their own 

way; 
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way ; they faid they did not repine at our 
employments, but thought that all men 
who live peaceably ought to have liberty 
of confcicnce, and leave to afTemble. 
That impediment being removed at the 
revolution, they foon learned to fwallow 
the facramental tef> and began to take 
very large ftcps, wherein all who offered 
to oppofc them, were called men of a 
ferfecuting fpirit. During the time the 
bill againft occasional conformity was on 
foot, perfecution was every day rung in 
our cars, and now at laft the facramental 
teftitkli has the fame name. Where then 
is this matter likely to end, when the 
obtaining of one requcft is only ufed as a 
ftcp to demand another ? a lover is ever 
complaining of cruelty, while any thing 
is denied him ; and when the lady ceafes 
to be cruel, fhc is from the next moment 
at his mercy : fo perfecution, it feems, is 
every thing, that will not leave it in mens 
power to perfecute others. 

There is one argument offered againft 
a facramental tejl by a fort of men, who 
are content to be ftiled of the church of 
England, who perhaps attend its fervice 

in 
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in the morning, and go with their wives 
to a conventicle in the afternoon, conferr- 
ing they hear very good doftrine in both, 
Thefe men are much offended, that fo 
holy an institution, as that of the Lord's 
fupper, fhould be made fubfervient to fuch 
mercenary purposes as the getting of an 
employment. Now it feems, the law, 
concluding all men to be members of that 
church where they receive the facrament ; 
and fuppofing all men to live like chrifti- 
ans (efpecially thofc who are to have em- 
ployments) did imagine they received the 
facrament in courfe about four times a 
year ; and therefore only defired it might 
appear by certificate to the publick, that 
fuch, who took an office, were members 
of die church eftablifhed, by doing their 
ordinary duty, However, left we jhould 
offend them) we have often defired they 
would deal candidly with us : for if the 
matter ftuck only there, we would pro- 
pofe it in parliament, that every man, 
who takes an employment, mould, in^ 
itead of receiving the facrament, be ob- 
liged to fwear, that he is a member of 
the church of Ireland by law eftablifhed, 

with 
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with cpifcopacy, and fo forth ; and as 
they do now in Scotland, to be true to the 
kirk. But when we drive them thus far, 
they always retire to the main body of the 
argument, urge the hardfhip that men 
Jhould be deprived the liberty of fcrving 
their queen and country on account of 
their confeience : and in fhort, have re- 
courfe to the common ftile of their half- 
brethren. Now whether this be a {ulcere 
way of arguing, I will appeal to any other 
judgment but theirs. 

There is another topick of clamour 
fomewhat parallel to the foregoing: it 
fcems by the teft-claufc, the military of- 
ficers are obliged to receive the facrament, 
as well as the civil. And it is a matter 
of fomc patience, to hear the diflenters 
declaiming upon this occaiion : they cry 
they are difarmedy they are ufed like pa- 
pifts : when an enemy appears at home, 
or from abroad, they mull fit ftill, arid 
fee tlicir throats cut, or be hanged for 
high-rrcafon if they offer to defend them- 
felvcs. Miferable condition ! woful dilem- 
ma ! it is happy for us all, that the pre- 
tender was not apprifed of this paffive 

pre/- 
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presbyterian principle, elfe he would have 
infallibly landed in our northern parts, 
and found them all fat down in their for- 
malities, as the Gauls did the Roman fe- 
nators, ready to die with honour in their 
callings. Sometimes to appeafe their in- 
dignation, we venture to give them hopes, 
that in fuch a cafe the government will 
perhaps connive, and hardly be fo fevere 
to hang them for defending it againft the 
letter of the law j to which they readily 
anfwer, that they will not lie at our mer- 
cy, but let us fight our battles ourfelves. 
Sometimes we offer to get an act, by 
which, upon all popijh infurrections at 
home, or popijh invafions from abroad, 
the government mall be impowered to 
grant commiflions to all protectants what- 
foever, without that perfecuting circum- 
ftance of obliging them X.o fay their prayers 
when they receive the facrament: but 
they abhor all thoughts of occafional com- 
miflions ; they will not do our drudgery, 
and we reap the benefit : it is not worth 
their while to fight pro aris etfocis ; and 
they had rather lofe their eftates, liberties, 

religion, 
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&&t Alexander wept, becaufe he bad 0.9 
more worlds to conquer ; which he needed 
not have done, if the fortuitous concourfe 
of atoms could create one : but this is an 
opinion fitter for that many-headed beaft 
the vulgar to entertain, than for fo wife 
a man as Epicurus ; the corrupt part qf 
Ms fed only borrowed his name, as the 
-monkey did the cat's claw to draw the 
chefiiut out of the fire. 

However, the firft ftep to the cure is to 
know the difeafe j and though truth may 
be difficult to rind, becaufe, as the phi- 
lofopher obfervcs, fhe lives in the bottom 
of a well, yet we need not, like blind 
men, grope in open day-light. I hope J 
may be allowed among fo many far more 
learned men to offer my mite, fince a 
ftander-by may fometimes perhaps fee 
more of the game, than he that plays it. 
But I do not think a philofopher obliged 
to account for every phenomenon in na- 
ture, or drown himfelf with Art/loth, for 
-not being able to folve the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide, in that fatal fcntence 
he pail upon himfelf, §tuia te nm cajrn, 
Su.capies me, Wherein he was at once the 

S 2 judge 
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judge and the criminal,theaccuferand exe- 
cutioner. Socrates on the other hand, who 
faid he knew nothing, was pronounced 
by the oracle to be the wifeft man in the 
world. 

But to return from this digreflion, I 
think it as clear as any demouftration in 
Euclid, that nature does nothing in vain ; 
if we were able to dive into her fecret re- 
cedes, we mould find that the fmallcft 
blade of grafs, or mod contemptible weed, 
has its particular ufe ; but (he is chiefly ad- 
mirable in her minuted compofitions, the 
lead and moft contemptible irued raoft 
difcovers the art of nature, if I may fo 
call it, though nature, which delights in 
variety, will always triumph over art : and 
as the poet obferves, 

Naturam expellas furca licet, ufque 
recur ret. Hon. 

But the various opinions of philoso- 
phers have icattered through the world 
as many plagues of the mind, as Pandora* 
box did thofc of the body, only with this 

diffc- 
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difference, that they have not left hope 
at the bottom. And if truth be not fled 
with Aflrea^ me is certainly as hidden as 
the fouree of Nile, and can be found only, 
in Utopia. Not that I would reflect on 
thole wife feges, which would be a fort of 
ingratitude ; and he that calls a man un- 
grateful, fums up all the evil that a man 
can be guilty of, 

Ingratumfi dixeris, omnia diets, 

" But what I blame the philofophers for 

(though fome may think it a paradox) is 

chiefly their pride ; nothing lefs than an 

$pfi dixi^ and you muft pin your faith on 

their fleeve. And though Diogenes lived 

in a tub, there might be, far aught I 

know, as much pride under his rags, as 

in the fine fpun garment of the divine 

Plato. It is reported of this Diogenes, that 

when Alexander came to fee him, and 

Jwomifed to give him whatever he would 

afk, the cynick only anfwered, Take not 

from me what thou canfi not ghe me,, but 

ft and from between me and the light \ which 

was almoft as extravagant as the philofo- 

S 3 phcr 
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pher, that flung hie money into the fea, 
with this remarkable faying — - 

How different was this man from the 
ufurer, who being told his Ton would fpend 
all he had got, replied, He cannot take 
more pkafure in /pending, than I did in 
getting it. Thefe men could fee the fault* 
of each other, but not their own ; thole 
they flung into the bag behind j * non 
viaemus id mantica quod in tergo eft. I 
may perhaps be cenfured for my free opi- 
nions by thofe carping momus's, whom 
authors worfhip as the Indians do the 
devil, for fear. They will endeavour to 
give my reputation as many wounds as 
the man in the almanack ; but I value it 
not ; and perhaps like flics, they may 
buz (o often about the candle, till they 
burn their wings. They muft pardon me, 
if 1 venture to give them this advice, not 
to rail at what they cannot underftand : it 
does but difcover that felf-tormenting 
paflion of envy, than which the greaten 

* Alluding to the fable of before, and contained the faults 

Phmdrm, that Jupittr had hung of hit neighbour! \ and the o« 

wer every man'a fhoutder two ther behind, wbkb contained 

fatchek), of which one hung hi* own. 

tyrant 
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tyrant never inventedamore cruel torment. 

Invidia Siculi mn invent re Tyranni 
TormtMumtnajus— Jyv t 

J rmjft be fo bql4 to tell my critfeks and 
witlings, that they can no more judge of 
this, than a man that is born blind can 
have any true idea of colours. I have al- 
ways obferved, that your empty vcffels 
found loudeft: I value their lames as 
little as the fea did thofe of Xerxes, when 
he whipped it f. The utmoft favour a 
man can expedt from them is, that which 
Polyphemus promifed Ulvffesy that he 
would devour him the lalt: they think 
to fubdue a writer, saCa/ar did hi$ ene- 
my, with a Veniy vidt\ vici. I confefs J 
value the opinion of the judicious few, a 
Rymer, a Dennis, or a W- — k ; but for 
the reft, to give my judgment at once, I 
think the long difputc among the philoso- 
phers about a vacuum may be determined 
in the affirmative, that it is to be found 

f It it told of Xtr**u that laid over the Htlkftmt t he or- 

£hto the Tea broke down the dercd It to be bribed, mwl fct- 
idge of boats, which he had ten to be thrown into it. 

S 4. Ul 
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in a critick's head. They are at bcft 
but the drones of the learned world, who 
devour the honey, and will not work 
themfelves ; and a writer need no more 
regard them, than the moon does the bark- 
ing of a little fenfelefs cur, For, in ipight 
of their terrible roaring, you may with 
half an eye difcover the afi under the £~ 
(w'sfkin. 

But to return to our difcourfe : De- 
moftbenes being afk'd what was the firft 
part of an orator, replied, aSiion : what 
was the fecond, aEiion; what was the 
third, aEiion : and fo on ad infinitum* 
This may be true in oratory ; but con- 
templation in other things exceeds action. 
And therefore a wife man is never lefs a-» 
lone, than when he is alone ; 

Nunquam minus folus> quam cumfolus. 

And Archimedes^ the famous mathe- 
matician, was fo intent upon his problems, 
that he never minded the foldierwho came 
to kill him. Therefore not to detract 
frorn the juft praife which belongs to ora-* 
tors, they ought to confider that nature, 

whiqli 
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which gave us two eyes to fee, and two 
ears to hear, has given us but one tongue 
to (peak, wherein however fome do fb 
abound, that the virtuofi, who have been 
fb long in fearch for the perpetual motion) 
may infallibly find it there. 

Some men admire republicks, becaufe 
orators flourifh there moft, and are the 
great enemies of tyranny : but my opi- 
nion is, that one tyrant is better than a 
hundred. Beftdes, thefe orators inflame 
the people, whole anger is really but 
a fhort nt of madnefs. 

Ira furor brevis eft. Hon." 

After which, laws are like cobwebs, 
which may catch fmall flies, but let wafps 
and hornets break through. But in ora- 
tory the greateft art is to hide art, 

Artis eft celare Artem. 

But this mud be the work of time, 
we muft lay hold on all opportunities, 
and let flip no occafion, elfe we mail be 
forced to weave Penelopes web, unravel 

in 
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in the night what we fpun in the day. 
And therefore I have obferved, that time 
is painted with a lock before, and bald 
behind, fignifying thereby, that we mull 
take time (as we fay) by the forelock, 
for when it is once part, there is no re- 
calling it. 

The mind of man is at firft (if you will 
pardon the exprdlion) like a tabula rafa, 
or like wax, which, while it is fbft, is 
capable of any impretfion, till time hat 
hardened it. And at length death, that 
grim tyrant, flops us in the midfl of our 
career. The greateft conquerors have at 
lad been conquered by death, which 
(pares none, from the fceptre to thefpade. 

Mors omnibus communis. 

All rivers go to the fea, but none re* 
turn from it. Xerxes wept when he be- 
held his army, to coniider that in lefs than 
an hundred years they would be all dead. 
Anacreonwi choaked withagrape-ftone ; 
and violent joy kills as well as violent 
grief. There is nothing in this world 
conflant, but inconftancy; yet Plato 

thought, 
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thought, that if virtue would appear to 
the world in her own native drefs, all 
men would be enamoured with her. But 
now, fince intereft governs the world, 
and men negled the golden mean, Jupi~ 
U* himfelf, it he came on the earth, would 
be defpifed, unlefs it were, as he did to 
Danae, in a golden {Lower: for men now- 
a-days wonhip the rifing fun, and not 
the letting. 

Donee ens felix muttos numerabh amicos. 

Thus have I, in obedience to your com- 
mands, ventured to expofc myfelf to 
cenfure in this critical age. Whether I 
have done right to my fuDJedfc, muft be 
left to the judgment of the learned rea- 
der : however, I cannot but hope, that 
ray attempting of it may be an encourage- 
ment for lorne able pen to perform it with 
more fuccefs. 



PRE- 



PREDICTIONS 

FOR 

The YEAR 1708. . 

Wherein the month, and day of the month ire 
fet down, the peribns named, and the great 
actions and events of next year particularly re- 
lated, as they will come to pafs. 

Written to prevent the people of Engknd from being 
farther impofedon by vulgar almanack-makers. 

By ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Efq. 

T HAVE long conddcrcd the grofs a- 
* bufe of aftrology in this kingdom, and 
upon debating the matter with myfclf, I 
could not pouibly lay the fault upon the 
art, but upon thofe grofs impoftors, who 
fet up to be the artifts. I know feveral 
learned men have contended, that the 
whole is a cheat ; that it is abfurd and ri- 
diculous to imagine, the ftars can have a- 
ny influence at all upon human a&ions, 
thoughts, or inclinations ; and whoever 
hath not bent his ftudies that way, may be 
excufed for thinking fo, when he fees in 
how wretched a manner that noble art is 
treated by a few mean illiterate traders 

between 
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between us and the flats ; who import a 
yearly ftqck of nonfenfe, lyes, folly, and 
impertinence, which they offer to the world 
as genuine from the planets, though they 
detcend from no greater a heighth than 
their own brains. 

I intend in a ihort time to publtih a 
large and rational defence of this art, and 
therefore fhall fay no more in its juftiflca- 
tion at prefent, than that it hath been in 
all ages defended by many learned men, 
and among the reft by Socrates himfelf, 
whom I look upon as undoubtedly the 
wifeft of uninfoired mortals^ to which if 
we add, that tjiofe who have condemned 
this art, though otherwife learned, hav- 
ing been fuch as either did not apply their 
ftudies this way, or at leaft did not fuc- 
ceed in their applications ; their teftimo- 
ny will not be of much weight to its dis- 
advantage, fince they are liable to the 
common objection of condemning what 
they did not underftand. 

Nor am I at all offended, or do I think 
it an injury to the art, when I fee the com- 
mon dealers in it, fat fiudents in aftrofogy, 
the fhilomathS) and the reft of that tribe, 

treat- 
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treated b y wtfe men with die utmoft fcorm 
and contempt ; but I rather wonder, when 
I obferve gentlemen in the country, tick 
enough to ferve the nation in parliament, 
poring in Putridge's almanack to 'find out 
the events of the year at home and a- 
broad ; not daring to propofe a hunting- 
match, t&XGadbury or he have fixed the 
weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have 
mentioned, or any other -of the fraterni- 
ty, to be not only aftrologers, but con- 
jurers too, if I do not produce a hundred 
inftances in all their almanacks to con- 
vince any reafonable man, that they do 
not fo much as understand common gram- 
mar and fyntax ; that they are not able 
to fpell any word out of the ufual road, 
nor even in their prefaces to write com- 
mon fenfe or intelligible englijh. Then 
for their obfervations and predictions, 
they are fuch as will equally fuit any age 
or country in the world. This month a 
certain great per fin will be threatened with 
death or Jicknefs. This the news-papers 
will tell them ; for there we find at the 
end of the year, that no month paries 

with- 
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without the death of fome perfon of note ; 
and it would be hard, if it mould he o- 
therwife, when there are at leaft two 
thotifand perfons of note in this kingdom, 
many of them old, and the almanack- 
maker has the liberty of chufing the fick- 
lieft feafon of the year, where he may fix 
his prediction. Again, this month an emi- 
nent clergyman will be preferred', of which 
there may be ibme hundreds, half of them 
With one foot in the grave. Then, fucb a 
planet snfuch a houfljbews great machi- 
nations, plots and conspiracies, that may 
in time he brought to light : after which, 
if we hear of any difcovery, the aftrolo- 
ger gets the honour ; if not, his predic- 
tion (till ftands good. And at laft, God 
preftrve king William from all his open 
and fecret enemies, amen. When if the 
•king fhould happen to have died, the 
aftrologcr plainly foretold it; otherwife 
it pattern but for the pious ejaculation of a 
loyal fubjed: though it unluckily hap- 
pened in fome of their almanacks, that 
•poor king William was prayed for many 
.'months after he was dead, becaufe it fell 

out, 
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our, that lie dud about the beginning of 
the year. 

To mention no more of their imperti- 
nent prediction*,, what have we to do 
with their advcrti&menU about /»//// */»/ 
drink for the venereal difeafe? or their 
mutual quarrel* in vcrfc and profc of whig 
and tory, wherewith the dart have little 
to do? 

Having long observed and lamented 
thefc, arid a hundred other abufes of this 
art too tedious to repeat, I rdblvcd to 
proceed in a new way, which 1 doubt 
not will be to the general (atisfaclion of 
the kingdom : " I can this year produce 
but a fpecimen of v/liat I defign for the 
future ; having employed moft part of 
my time in adjufling and correcting the 
calculations I made ionic years paft, bc- 
caufc 1 would offer nothing to the world, 
of which I am not u; fully fatisfied, as 
that I am now alive. For thclc two laft 
year;. 1 have not failed in above one or two 
particulars, and thofe of no very great 
moment. 1 rxatily foretold the mifcar- 
riagc at Toulon, with all its particulars ; 
and (he loft of admin) Shovel, though I 

was 
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was miftaken as to the day, placing that 
accident about thirty-fix hours fooner 
than it happened ; but upon reviewing 
my fchemes, I quickly found the caufq 
or that error, I likewifc foretold the bat- 
tle of Almanza to the very day and hour, 
with the lofs on both fides, and the con- 
fequenccs thereof. All which I {hewed 
to fome friends many months before they 
happened, that is, I gave them papers 
fealed up, to open at fuch a time, after 
which they were at liberty to read them ; 
and there they found my predictions true 
in every article, except one or two very 
minute. 

As for the few following predictions I 
now offer the world, I forbore to pub- 
lifh them, till I had perufed the feveral al- 
manacks for the year we are now enter- 
ed upon. I found them all in the ufual 
drain, and I beg the reader will compare 
their manner with mine : and here I make 
bold to tell the world, that I lay the whole 
credit of my art upon the truth of thefe 
predictions ; and I will be content, that 
Partridge-, and the reft of his clan, may 
Jioot me for a cheat and impoftor, if I 

Vol. III. T fail 
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fail in any fingle particular of moment. 
I believe, any man who reads this paper, 
will look upon me to be at leaft a perfon 
of as much honefty and understanding, as 
a common maker of almanacks. I do not 
lurk in die dark ; I am not wholly un- 
known in the world ; I have fet my name 
at length, to be a mark of infamy to man- 
kind, if they mail find I deceive them. 

In one point I muft defire to be for- 
given, that I talk more fparingly of home- 
affairs : as it would be imprudence to 
difcover fccrets of ftate, fo it might be 
dangerous to my perfon ; but in {mailer 
matters, and fuch as are not of publick 
confequence, I fhall be very free ; and 
the truth of my conjectures will as much 
appear from thefe as the other . As for the 
moft fignal events abroad in France, Flan- 
ders, Italy and Spain, I fhall make no 
fcruple to predict them in plain terms : 
fome of them are of importance, and 
I hope I fhall fcldom miftake the day they 
will happen ; therefore, I think good to 
inform the reader, that I all along make 
ufe of the old ftyk obferved in England* 
which I defire he will compare with that 
i of 
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of the news-papers, at the time they re- 
late the actions I mention. 

I muft add one word more : I know it 
hath been the opinion of feveral learned 
perfons, who think well enough of the 
true art of aftrology, that the ftars do 
only incline, and not force the actions or 
wills of men: and therefore, however I 
may proceed by right rules, yet I cannot 
in prudence fo confidently aflure the e- 
vents will follow exactly as I predict them. 

I hope I have maturely considered this 
objection, which in fomc cafes is of no lit- 
tle weight. For example : a man may, 
by the influence of an over-ruling pla- 
net, bedifpofed or inclined to luft, rage, 
or avarice, and yet by the force of reafon 
overcome that evil influence j and this 
was the cafe of Socrates * .• but the great 
events of the world ufually depending up- 
on numbers of men, it cannot be cxpect- 

* A phyfiognomift being them for a judgment Co remote 
brought by Socratrs's fcholars from the truth, Sotratts rcfcU- 
to examine the features of their cd him from their infult by de- 
mailer, pronounced him, ac- daring, that his natural dif- 
Oordingto the rules of art, paf- pofition was Mich as had been 
fionate, intemperate, and It- ddcribed, before it was cor* 
bidinous ; and when he was rcitcd ly the lludy of philofo- 
jfproached and deriikd by phy. 

T 2 *d 
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cd they fhould all unite to crof» their in- 
dilutions, for purfuing a general deiign, 
wherein tlicy unanimoufly agree. Ik-fide*, 
the influence of the flars reaches to many 
a£lions and events, which arc not any 
way in the power of reafon ; an fickneft, 
death, and what we commonly call acci- 
dent s, with many more need left to re- 
peat. 

Hut now it is time to proceed to my 
prediction?., which I have begun to cal- 
culate from the time that the fun enter* 
into Arm. And thi* I take to Ik: proper- 
ly the beginning of the natural year. 1 
pui fue I hem to the time, that he enters 
I Ahra, or fomewhal more, which is the 
bufy period of t he year. The remainder 
I have not yet adj lifted, upon account of 
feveral impediments ucedlcf, here to men- 
tion : he (idea, I mufl remind the reader 
af/iin, that thi» is hut a fpe< imen of what 
fdcfign in fuccccdiii^ years totreat more 
at larpe, if I may have liberty and en- 
touraj'i tnent. 

My lirfl prediction h f>nt a trifle, yet 
I will mention it, to (hew how ignorant 
thofc fottiili pretenders to ailrology are in 

their 
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their own concerns: it relates to Par- 
tridge the almanack-maker ; I have con- 
fultcd the ftar of his nativity by my own 
rules, and find. he will infallibly die up- 
on the 29th of March next, about ele- 
ven at night, of a raging fever ; there- 
fore I advife him to confidcr of it, and 
fettle his affairs in time. 

The month of April will be obferva- 
ble for the death of many great pcrfons. 
On the 4th will die the cardinal de No- 
ailles , archbifhop of Paris: on the nth 
the young prince of Afturias, fon to the 
duke otAnjou : on the 1 4 th a great peer of 
this realm will die at his country-houfe : 
on the 1 9 th an old layman of great fame 
for learning: and on the 23d an emi- 
nent goldfmith in Lombard-Jlreet, I 
could mention others, both at home and 
abroad, if I did not confidcr fuch events 
of very little ufe or inflruclion to the rea- 
der, or to the world. 

As to publick affairs : on the 7th of 
this month there will be an infurreclion 
in Dauphine, occafioned by the opprefli- 
ons of the people, which will not be qui- 
eted in fome months. 

T 3 On 
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On the 1 5 th will be a violent ftorm 
on the fouth-eaft coaft of France, which 
will deftroy many of their mips, and fome 
in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be famous for the re- 
volt of a whole province or kingdom, ex- 
cepting one city, by which the affairs of 
a certain prince in the alliance will take a 
better face. 

May, againft common conjectures, will 
be no very bufy month in Europe, but ve- 
ry fignal for the death of the Dauphin, 
which will happen on the 7th, after a 
fhort fit of ficknefs, and grievous tor- 
ments with the ftrangury. He dies lefs 
lamented by the court than the kingdom. 

On the 9 th a marefchal of France will 
break his leg by a fall from his horfe. I 
have not been able to difcover whether 
he will then die or not. 

On the 1 1 th will begin a moft impor- 
tant fiege, which the eyes of all Europe 
will be upon : I cannot be more parti- 
cular r for in relating affairs, that fo 
nearly concern the confederates, and con- 
fecruently this kingdom, I am forced to 

con- 
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confine myfelf, for feveral reafons very 
obvious to the reader. 

On the 1 5 th news will arrive of a ve- 
ry furprizing event, than which nothing 
could be more unexpected. 

- On the 19th three noble ladies of this 
kingdom will, againft all expectation, 
prove with child, to the great joy of their 
hufbands. •> 

On the 23d a famous buffoon of the 
play-houfe will die a ridiculous death, 
iuitable to his vocation. 

June. This month will be diftinguifh- 
ed at home, by the utter difperfing of 
thofe ridiculous deluded enthufiafts, com- 
monly called the prophets \ occafioned 
chiefly by feeing the time come, when 
many of their prophecies mould be ful- 
filled, and then finding themfelves de- 
ceived by contrary events. It is indeed 
to be admired, how any deceiver can be fo 
weak to forctel things near at hand, 
when a very few months muft of necef- 
fity di/cover the impofture to all the world ; 
in tills point lefs prudent than common 
almanack-makers, who are fo wife to 
wander in generals, and talk dubioufly, 

T 4 and 
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and leave to the reader the bufinefs of in- 
terpreting. 

On the i ft of this month a.frencb ge- 
neral will be killed by a random (hot of 
a cannon-ball. 

On the 6th a fire will break out in the 
fuburbs of Paris, which will deftroy above 
a thoufand houfes ; and feems to be the 
foreboding of what will happen, to the 
furprizc of all Europe, about the end of 
the following month. 

On the 10th a great battle will be 
fought, which will begin at four of the 
clock in the afternoon ; and laft till nine 
at night with great obftinacy, but no very 
decifivc event. I fhall not name the place, 
for the reafons aforefaid ; but the com- 
manders on each left wing will be kill- 
ed. — I fee bonfires, and hear the noife of 
guns for a victory. 

On the 14th there will be a falfe report 
efcxhefrench king's death. 

On the 20th cardinal Portocarero will 
die of a dyfentery, with great fufpicion of 
poifon ; but the report of his intention 
to revolt to king Charles will prove falfe. 

7«!j- 
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July. The 6th of this month a certain 
general will, by a glorious action, reco- 
ver the reputation he loft by former mif- 
fortunes. 

On the 1 2 th a great commander will 
die a prifoner in the hands of his enemies. 

On the 1 4th a mameful difcovery will 
be made of a french jefuit, giving poifon 
to a great foreign general ; and when he is 
put to the torture, he will make wonderful 
difcoveries. 

In fhort this will prove a month of great 
action, if I might have liberty to relate the 
particulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous 
fenator will happen on the 1 5 th at his 
country-houfc, worn with age and dif- 
eafes. 

But that which will make this month 
memorable to all poftcrity, is the death 
of the french king, Lewis the fourteenth, 
after a week's ficknefs at Marli^ which 
will happen on the 29th, about fix o'clock 
in the evening. It feems to be an effect 
of the gout in his ftomach, followed by a 
flux. And in three days after monfieur 

Cbamil" 
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Chamillard will follow his matter, dying 
fuddenly of an apoplexy. 

In this month likewife an ambaffador 
will die in London ; but I cannot aflign the 
day. 

Augufi. The affairs of France will 
feem to fiiffer no change for a while under 
the duke of Burgundy % administration ; 
but the genius that animated the whole 
machine being gone, will be the caufeof 
mighty turns and revolutions in the fol- 
lowing year. The new king makes yet 
little change either in the army or the 
miniftry ; hut the libels againft his grand- 
father, that fly about his very court, give 
him uneafinefs. 

I fee an exprefs in mighty hafle, with 
joy and wonder in his looks, arriving by 
break of day on the 26th of this month, 
having travelled in three days a prodigi- 
ous journey by land and fea. In the even- 
ing I hear bells and guns, and fee the 
blazing of a thoufand bonfires. 

A young admiral of noble birth does 
likewife this month gain immortal honour 
by a great achievement. 

The 
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The affairs of Poland are this month 
entirely fettled : Augujlus refigns his pre- 
tentions, which he had again taken up 
for fome time : Stanijlaus is peaceably 
poflefTed of the throne ; and the king of 
Sweden declares for the emperor. 

I cannot omit one particular accident 
here at home ; that near the end of this 
month much mifchief will be done at 
Bartholomew fair, by the fall of a booth. 

September. This month begins with 
a very furprizing fit of frofty weather, 
which will laft near twelve days. 

The pope having long languifhcd laft 
month, the fwellings in his legs breaking, 
and the flefh mortifying, will die on the 
nth inftant ; and in three weeks time, 
after a mighty contcft, be fucccedcd by a 
cardinal of the imperial Taction, but a na- 
tive of Tufcany^ who is now about fixty- 
one years old. 

The french army ads now wholly on 
die defenfive, ftrongly fortified in their 
trenches ; and the young french king 
fends overtures for a treaty of peace by 
the duke of Mantua j which, becaufe it 

is 
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is a matter of (late, that concerns us here 
at home, I (hall fpeak no farther of. 

I (hall add but one prediction more, 
and that in myftical terms, which (hall 
be included in a verfe out of Virgil^ 

Alter erit jam Tethys, et altera quce ve- 

bat Argo 
DeleStos Heroas. 

Upon the 25 th day of this month, the 
fulfilling of this prediction will be mani- 
feft to every body. 

This is the fartheft I have proceeded 
in my calculations for the prefent year. 
I do not pretend, that thefe are all the 
great events, which will happen in this 
period, but that thofc I have fet down 
will infallibly come to pafs. It will per- 
haps fli 11 be objected, why I have not fpoke 
more particularly of affairs at home, or 
of the fuccefs of our armies abroad, which 
I might, and could very largely have 
done ; but thofc in power have wifely 
difcouraged men from meddling in pub- 
lick concerns, and I was refolved by no 
means to give the leafl offence. This I 
will venture to fay, that it will be a glo- 
rious 
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rious campaign for the allies > wherein the 
englijh forces, both by fea and land, will 
have their full (hare of honour : that her 
majefty queen ANNE will continue in 
health and profperity : and that no ill 
accident will arrive to any in the chief 
miniftry. 

As to the particular events I have men- 
tioned, the readers may judge by the ful- 
filling of them, whether I am on the level 
with common aftrologcrs ; who, with an 
old paultry cant, and a few pothooks for 
planets, to amnfc the vulgar, have, in my 
opinion, too long been iufFered to abufe 
the world : but an honcft phyfician ought 
not to be defpifed, becaufc there arc fuch 
things as mountebanks. I hope I have 
fome fhare of reputation, which I would 
not willingly forfeit for a frolick or hu- 
mour : and I believe no gentleman, who 
reads this paper, will look upon it to be 
of the fame caft or mould with the com- 
mon fcribblcs that are every day hawked 
about. My fortune hath placed me above 
the little regard of writing for a few 
pence, which I neither value or want : 
therefore let not wife men too haftily 

condemn 
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condemn this cfiay, intended for a good 
dcfjgri, to cultivate and improve an anci- 
ent art, long in difgrace by having fallen 
into mean unfkilful handt. A little time 
will determine whether I have deceived 
other, or myfrlf : and f think it is no very 
unrcafonahle rerjneft, that men would 
plcafc to fufpend their judgments till then. 
f w;n once of the opinion with thofe, 
who defpife all predictions from the Aars, 
till in the year 1686, a man of quality 
/hewed me, written in his alhum f, that 
thernoft learned aflronomcr, captain Hal- 
tcy y allured him, he would never believcany 
thine of the ftars influence, if there were 
not a great revolution in England \n the 
year t(>HH. Since that time I began to 
have other thoughts, and after eighteen 
yean, diligent ftndy arid application, I 
rliink I have no reafon to repent of my 
paim. I (hall detain the reader no lon- 
ger, than to let him know, tliat the ac- 
count I defign to give of next years events, 
(hall rake in the principal affairs that hap- 

I /llhutn, i* fhr ruimr of a thrir namr% to keep them in 

IMjff l»'io'<, in wlii' h it was hi* icmcmhr'AtU.c 9 it it ftill 

h(im) for a iiMn\ WmuU to common in fornc of the foreign 

vti\\r. down a fcntmcc with univcrfitic«s. 

pen 
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pen in Europe ; and if I be denied the 
liberty of offering it to my own country, 
I {hall appeal to the learned world, by 
publifhing it in Latin, and giving order 
to have it printed in Holland. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Of the Firft of 

Mr. BickerJlajjFs Predictions ; 

BEING AN 

ACCOUNT 

()f the Death of 

Mr. "Partridge > the Almanack-maker, 
Upon the 29th Jnftant. 

In a Letter to a Pcrfon of Honour. 

Written in the Year 1708. 

My Lord, 
TN obedience to your lordfhip's com- 
-■• mands, as well as to fatisfy my own 
curiofity, I have for fome days part en- 
quired eonftantly after/ J ^r/r/^the alma- 
nack-maker, of whom it was foretold in 
Mr. Bicker/Raff's predictions, publifhed 
about a month ago, that he mould die 
the 29th inftant about eleven at night of 
a raging fever. I had fome fort of know- 
ledge of him, when I was employed in 
the revenue, becaufe he ufed every year 
to prcfent me with his almanack, as he 

did 
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did Other gentlemen, upon the fcore of 
fome little gratuity we gave him. I faw 
him accidentally once or twice about tett 
days before he died, and obferved he be- 
gan very much to droop and languifh, 
though 1 hear, his friends did not feem to 
apprehend him in any danger. Abdut 
two or three days ago he grew ill, was 
confined firft to his chamber, and in a* 
few hours after to his bed, where + Dr. 
Cafe and Mrs. tCirleus were fent for to vi- 
fit, and to prefcribe to him. Upon this 
intelligence I fent thrice every day one* 
fervant or other to enquire after his health * y 
and yefterday, about four in the after- 
noon, Word was brought me, that he was* 
paft hopes : upon which I prevailed with 
myfelf to go and fee him, partly out of 
comnttferation, and I confefs, partly out 
of curiofity. He knew me very well, 
fecmed furprized at my condefcenflon, 
and made me compliments upon it, as 
Well as he could in the condition he was. 
The people about him faid, he had been 
for fome time delirious ; but when I faw 

f Two famous quacks at that time* 

Vol. III. U him* 
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him, he had his undcrftanding as well as» 
ever I knew, and fpoke ftrong and hear- 
ty, without any (ccming uneafinefs or 
conftraint. After I liad told him how 
forry I was to fee him in. thofe melancholy 
circumftances, and faid fome other civi- 
lities, fuitablc to the occafion, I deflrcd 
him to tell me freely and ingenuoufly, 
whether the predictions Mr. Bickerftaff 
had published relating to his death, had 
not too much affccled and worked on his. 
imagination. He confelTed, he had often, 
had it in his head, but never with much 
apprehenfion, till about a fortnight be-^ 
fore ; fincc which time it had the perpe- 
tual pofleflion of his mind and thoughts* 
and lie did verily believe was the true na- 
tural caufe of his prefent diftempcr : for, 
faid he, I am thoroughly perfuaded, and 
1 think I have very good reafons, that Mr. 
BickerjiaJJ 'fpoke altogether by guels, and 
knew no more what will happen this year, 
than J did myfclf. I told him his difcourfe 
furprized me ; and I would be glad, he 
were in a flare of health to be able to tell 
me, what reafon he had to be convinced 

3 o£ 
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of Mr. Bicker/?ajps ignorance. He re- 
plied, I am a poor ignorant fellow, bred 
to a mean trade, yet I have fenfe enough 
to know, that all pretences of foretelling 
by aftrology are deceits, for this manifeft 
reafon, becaufe the wife and the learned, 
who can only judge whether there beany 
truth in this feience, do all unanimoufly 
agree to laugh at and defpife it ; and none 
but the poor ignorant vulgar give it any 
credit, and that only upon the word of; 
fuch filly wretches as I and my fellows, 
who can hardly write or read. I then afked 
him, why he had not calculated his own 
nativity, to fee whether it agreed with 
BickerftajjPs prediction ? at which hefhook 
his head, and faid, oh ! fir, this is no time 
for jefting, but for repenting thofe foole- 
ries, as I do now from die very bottom 
of my heart. By what I can gather from 
you, faid I, the obfervations and predic- 
tions you printed with your almanacks, 
were mere impofitions on the people. He 
replied, if it were otherwife, I fhould 
have the lefs to anfwer for. We have a 
common form for all thofe things ; as to 
foretelling the weather, we never meddle 

U 2 with 
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with that, but leave it to the printer, 
who takes it out of any old almanack, at 
he thinks fit ; the reft was my own in- 
vention to make my almanack fell, hav- 
ing a wife to maintain, and no other way 
to get my bread ; for mending old ihocs 
is a poor livelihood ; and (added he, 
fighing) I wifli I may not have done more 
mifchief by my phylick than my aftrolo- 
gy ; though I had fome good receipts 
from my grandmother, and my own com- 
poiitions were fuch, as I thought could 
at lcaft do no hurt. 

I had fome other difcourfc with him, 
which now I cannot call to mind ; and 
1 fear I have already tired your lordfhip. 
I lliall only add one circumftance, that 
on his death-bed he declared himfelf a 
nonconforming and had a fanatick prea- 
cher to be his fpiritual guide. After lialf 
an hour's con venation 1 took my leave, 
being almoft ftifled by the elofenefs of the 
room. I imagined he could not hold out 
long, and therefore withdrew to a little 
coftee-houfe hard by, leaving a fervant at 
the houfe with orders to come immediate- 
ly, and tell me, as near as lie could, the mi- 
nute 
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nutc when Partridge mould expire, which 
was not above two hours after; when, 
looking upon my watch, I found it to be 
above five minutes after feven j by which 
it is clear that Mr. Bickerjtafwzs miftaken 
almoft four hours in his calculation. In 
the other circumftances he was exact e- 
pough. But whether he hath not been the 
caute of this poor man's death, as well as 
the predictor, may be very reafonably dis- 
puted. However, it muft be confeffed, 
the matter is odd enough, whether we 
fhould endeavour to account for it by 
chance, or the effect of imagination : for 
my own part, though I believe no man 
hath lefs faith in thele matters, yet I mall 
wait with fome impatience, and not with* 
out fome expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. 
Bicherftajps fecond prediction, that the 
cardinal de Noailks is to die upon the 
fourth of Aprils and if that mould be ve- 
rified as exactly as this of poor Partridge^ 
I muft own I mould be wholly furpriz- 
ed, and at a lofs, and mould infallibly 
expect the accomplishment of all the reft. 

U 3 'Squire 



ftbis piece being on the fame fubjcft, and very 
rare, we have thought jit to add it, though not 
written by the fame hand. 

N.B, In the Dublin edition it is faid to be written 
by the late N. Rowe, Efq; which is a mif- 
take : for the reverend Dr. Talden, preacher 
of Bridewell, Mr. Partridge's near neigh- 
bour, drew it up for him. 

'Squire BICKERSTAFF Dcteded; 

OR, T II E 

Aftrological IMPOSTOR Convitted: 

B Y 

JOHN PARTRIDGE, 

Student in Phyfick and Aflrology. 

TT is hard, my dear countrymen of thefe 
* united nations, it is very hard, that a 
Briton born, a protcftant aftrologcr, a 
man of revolution principles, an affertor 
of the liberty and property of the people, 
fhould cry out in vain for jufticc againft 
a Frenchman, a papift, and an illiterate 
pretender to fcience, that would blaft 
my reputation, moft inhumanly bury me 
alive, and defraud my native country of 

thofe 
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thofe fervices, which, in my double capa- 
city, I daily offer the publick. 

What great provocations I have re* 
ceived, let the impartial reader judge, 
and how unwillingly, even in my own 
defence, I now enter the lifts againft falfe- 
hood, ignorance and envy : but I am ex- 
afperated, at length, to drag out this Ca~ 
cus f from the den of obfeurity where he 
lurks, detect him by the light of thofe 
ftars he has fo impudently traduced, and 
fhew there is not a monfter in the fkies 
fo pernicious and malevolent to mankind, 
as an ignorant pretender to phyfick and 
aftrology. I iliall not dire&iy fall on the 
many grofs errors, nor expofe the notori- 
ous abfurdities of this proftituted libeller, 
till I have let the learned world fairly into 
the controvcrfy depending, and then leave 
the unprejudiced to judge of the merits 
and juftice of my caufe. 

It was towards the concluflon of the 
year 1707, when an impudent pamphlet 
crept into the world, intituled, preditti- 
*ns> etc. by Ifaac Bickerftaff, efq\ — A- 

f A thief feized in a cavern by Hcrculn. 

U 4 mongft 
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mongft the many arrogant afTcrtions laid 
down by that lying fpiritqf 4ivination, he, 
was pleafcd to pitch on the cardinal de 
No allies and myfclf, among many other 
eminent and illuflrious pcrfons, that were 
to die within the compafs of the enfujng 
year j and peremptorily fixes the month, 
day, and hour of our deaths ; this, I think, 
is fporting with great men, and public^ 
fpirits, to the fcandal of religion, and rth 
proach of power ; and if fovereign prince$ 
and aftrologcrs mutt make diveruon for 

the vulgar why then farcwej, &y \% 

to all governments, ecclcfiaftical and cU 
vil. But, I thank my better flars, J arn 
alive to confront this falfe apd audacious 
predictor, and to make him rue the hour 
lie ever affronted a man of fcience and re- 
fentment. The cardinal may take what 
meafures he pleafcs with him ; as his ex- 
cellency is a foreigner, and a papift, he 
has no rcafon to rely on me for his justifi- 
cation ; I fhall only affure the world he 
is alive but as he was bred tq let- 
ters, and is mailer of a pen, let him ufc 
it in iiis own defence. In the mean time 
I lhall prefent the publick with a faithful 

narrative 
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narrative of the ungenerous treatment and 
hard ufage I have received from the vjru« 
lent papers and malicious practices of this 
pretended aftrploger. 

d true and impartial account of 
the proceedings oflfaac Bicker* 

The 3 8th of March, anno Dow. 1708, 
being the night this fham-praphet had 
fq impudently fixed fox my laft, which 
piade little impreflion on myfelf ; but I 
cannot anfwer for my whole family ; for 
my wife, with a concern more than ufual, 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat to fweat 
for a cold"; and, between the hours of 
eight and nine, to go to bed : the maid, 
as ihe was warming my bed, with a cu«* 
rioflty natural to young wenches, runs. 
to the window, and afks of one palling 
the ftreet, who the bell tolled for ? Br. 
Partridge, fays he, the famous almanack-i 
maker, who died fuddenly this evening j 
the poor girl provoked told him, he lyed 
like a rafcal ; the other very fedately re* 
plied, the fe$ton had fo informed him, 

^sx4 
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and if falfe, he was to blame for impofing 
upon a ftranger. She afked a fecond, and 
a third, as they paffed, and every one was 
in the fame tone. Now, I do not fay thefe 
are accomplices to a certain aftrological 
'fquire, and that one Bicker/faff might 
be fauntring thereabouts; becaufe I will 
affert nothing here, but what I dareatteft, 
for plain matter of fad. My wife at this 
fell into a violent diforder ; and I mud 
own I was a little difcompofed at the odd- 
nefs of the accident. In the mean time 
one knocks at my door ; Betty runs down, 
and opening, finds a fober grave perfon, 
who modeftly enquires, if this was Dr. 
Partridges ? fhc taking him for fome 
cautious city-patient, that came at that 
time for privacy, fhews him into the di- 
ning-room. As foon as I could com- 
pofe myfelf, I went to him, and was fur- 
prized to find my gentleman mounted 
on a table with a two-foot rule in his 
hand, mcafuring my walls, and taking 
the dimenfions of the room. Pray Sir, 
fays I, not to interrupt you, have you a- 
ny bufinefs with me ? only, Sir, replies 
he, order the girl to bring me a better 

light, 
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light, for this is but a very dim one. Sir, 
fays I, my name is Partridge : oh ! the 
do&or's brother, belike, cries he ; the 
flair-cafe, I believe, and thefe two apart- 
ments hung in clofe mourning, will be 
fufficient, and only a flrip of bays round 
the other rooms. The doctor mull needs 
die rich, he had great dealings in his 
way for many years j if he had no family- 
coat, you had as good ufe the efcutche- 
ons of the company, they are as fhowifh, 
and will look as magnificent, as if he was 
defcended from the blood-royal. With 
that I affumed a greater air of authority, 
and demanded who employed him, or 
how he came there ? Why, I was fent, 
fir, by the company of undertakers, fays 
he, and they were employed by the honeft 
gentleman, who is executor to the good 
doctor departed ; and our rafcally porter, 
I believe, is fallen faft afleep with the 
black cloth and fconces, or he had been 
here, and we might have been tacking up 
by this time. Sir, fays I, pray be advifed by 
a friend, and make the beftofyourfpeed 
out of my doors, for I hear my wife's 
voice, (which by the by, is pretty diftin- 
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guifhablc) and in that corner of the room 
/binds a good cudgel, which fomebody has 
felt before now; if that light in her hands, 
and (he know the bufinefs you come about, 
without confidting the fears, I can allure 
you it will Ix: employed very much to 
the detriment of your perfon. Sir, cries 
he, bowing with great civility, I per- 
ceive extreme grief for the lofs of the 
dodtor difordcrs you a little at prefent, 
but early in the morning I will wait on 
you with all ncccflary materials. Now I 
mention no Mr. Bickerjlaff; nor do I fay, 
that a certaiti ftar- gazing Tquirc lias been 
playing my executor before his time ; but 
I leave the world to judge, and he that 
puts things and things fairly together, 
will not be much wide of the mark. 

Well, once more I got my doors cloicd, 
and prepared for bed, in hopes of a little 
rcjiofc alter fo many ruffling adventures ; 
jufl a.-. I was putting out my light in order 
to it, another bounces as hard as he can 
knock ; I open the window, and afk 
who is there, and what he wants? lam 
Ned ihc/vxto/j, replies he, and come to 
know whether the doctor left any order* 

for 
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for a funeral fermon, and where he is to 
be laid, and whether his grave is to be 
plain or bricked ? Why, firrah, fays I, 
you know me well enough ; you know 
I am not dead, and how dare you affront 
me after this manner ? Alack-a-day, fir f 
replies the fellow, why it is in print, and 
the whole town knows you are dead * 
why, there is Mr. White the joiner is but 
fitting fcrews to your coffin, he will be 
here with it in an inftant : he was afraid 
you would have wanted it before thi* 
time. Sirrah, firrah, fays I, you mall 
know to-morrow to your coft, that I an* 
alive, and alive like to be. Why, it i* 
ftrange, fir, fays he, you fhould make 
fuch a fecret of your death to us that are 
your neighbours ; it looks as if you had a 
defign to defraud the church of its dues j 
andktme tell you, for one that has lived 
fo long by the heavens, that is unhand- 
ibrnely done. Hift, hift, fays another 
rogue that flood by him ; away, doctor, 
into your flannel gear as faft as you can, 
for here is a whole pack of difmals com- 
ing to you with their black equipage, and 
how indecent will it look for you to ftand 
4 fright- 
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frightening folks at your window, when 
you mould have been in your coffin this 
three hours ? in fhort, what with under- 
takers, imbalmers, joiners, fextons, and 
your damned elegy-hawkers upon a late 
practitioner in phyfick and aftrology, I 
got not one wink of fleep that night, nor 
fcarce a moment's reft ever fince. Now I 
doubt not, but this villainous 'fquire has 
the impudence to aflert, that thefe are 
entirely ftrangers to him ; he, good man, 
knows nothing of the matter, and honefl 
Ifaac Bickerjiaff, I warrant you, is more 
a man of honour, than to be an accom- 
plice with a pack of rafcals, that walk the 
ftreets on nights, and difturb good people 
in their beds ; but he is out, if he thinks 
the whole world is blind ; for there is one 
John Partridge can fmell a knave as far 
as Grubjlrcet) — although he lies in the 
moft exalted garret, and writes himfelf 
'fquire : — but I will keep my temper, 
and proceed in the narration. 

I could not ftir out of doors for the (pace 
of three months after this, but prefently one 
comes up to me in the ftreet ; Mr. Par- 
tridge> that coffin you was laft buried in, I 

have 
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have not been yet paid for : doctor, cries 
another dog, how do you think people can. 
live by making of graves for nothing ? 
next time you die, you may even toll out 
the bell yourfelf (ov Ned. A third rogue, 
tips me by the elbow, and wonders, how 
I have the confcience to fneak abroad 
without paying my funeral expences. 
Lord, fays one, I durft have fwore that, 
was honeft Dr. Partridge, my old friend ;, 
but poor man, he is gone. I beg your 
pardon, fays another, you look fo like 
my old acquaintance, that I ufedtocon- 
fiilt on fome private occaflons ; but, alack v 

he is gone the way of all flefh Look* 

look, look, cries a third, after a compe- 
tent fpace of flaring at me, would not 
one think our neighbour the almanack- 
maker was crept out of his grave to take 
the other peep at the ftars in this world,, 
and mew how much he is improved in> 
fortune-telling by having taken a journey 
to the other ? 

Nay, the very reader of our parifh, a, 
good fober, difcreet perfon, has fent two 
or three times for me to come and be bu- 
ried decently, or fend him fufficient rea- 

fons. 
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foro to the contrary, or, if I have been 
interred in any other parifh, to produce 
my certificate:, as the act requires. My 
poor wife h almoft rim diffracted with 
being called widow Partridge, when (he 
know, it ih falfe ; and once a term (he U 
cited into the court to take out letters of 
adminiftration, liut the greater! grievance 
is, a paultry cjuack, tliat takes up my 
calling juft under my nofe, and in his 
printed directions with N'B. -f-foys, he 
live* in the hoijfc of the late ingenious 
Mr. John Partridge, an eminent practi- 
tioner in leather, phyfick, and aftrology. 
liut to fhew how far the wicked fpirit 
of envy, malice and refentment can 
hurry fonie men, my namelefs old perfe- 
cutor had provided me a monument at 
the ftonc-iutter's, and would have creel- 
ed it in the parifh-church ; and this piece 
of notorious and expenfive villainy had 
actually fucceeded, if I had not ufed my 
utuioftiiitcrcft with the vcflry, where it 

* Jlur ilaiuic i,| y. Car. U. a£», »iu\ n certificate thereof 

Un \nuy\wi in woollen ir. loil^ii v/i'li ill*- inihiHcr of the 

(jinrfi, it.ji oaiti fl^ill be ma<l«s parifh within cij^ht days after 

fcj l)'« < on. ('Ii. iikc Willi lint iiilciriiriit. 

was 
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was carried at laft but by two voices, that 
I am alive. That ftratagem failing, out 
comes a long fable elegy, bedecked with 
hour-glaffes, mattocks, fculls, fpades, and 
Skeletons, with an epitaph as confidently 
written to abufe me, and my profeflion, 
as if I had been under ground thefe twen- 
ty years* 

And, after fuch barbarous treatment 
as this, can the world blame me, when I 
ask, what is become of the freedom of 
an Englijbman f and where is the liberty 
and property, that ray old glorious friend 
came over to affert ? we have drove po- 
pery out of the nation, and fent flavery 
to foreign climes. The arts only remain 
in bondage, when a man of fcience and 
character mail be openly infulted in the 
midft of the many ufeful fervices he is 
daily paying the publick. Was it ever 
heard, even in Turkey or Algiers* that a 
ftate-aftrologer was bantered out of his 
life by an ignorant impoftor, or bawled 
out of the world by a pack of villanous, 
deep-mouthed hawkers ? though I print 
almanacks, and publifli advertifements y 
though I produce certificates under the 

Vol. III. X xaki- 
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miniitcrs and church-wardens hands I am 
alive, and atteft the fame on oath at quar- 
ter-feffions, out conies a full and true re- 
lation of the death and interment oijohn 
Partridge ; truth is bore down, attefta- 
tions neglected, the teftimony of fober 
perfons defpifed, and a man is looked 
upon by his neighbours as if he had been, 
feven years dead, and is buried alive in 
the midft of his friends and acquain- 
tance. 

Now can any man of common fenfe 
think it confident with the Jionour of my 
profeffion, and not much beneath the dig- 
nity of a philofopher, to ftand bawling 

before his own door ? alive I alive ho ! 

the famous Dr. Partridge / no counter- 
feit, but all alive 1 as if I had the 

twelve celeftial monfters of the zodiack to 
fhew within, or was forced for a liveli- 
hood Jo turn retailer to May and Bar- 
tholomew fairs. Therefore, if her majefty 
would but gracioufly be pleafcd to think 
a hardflrip of this nature worthy her royal 
confideration, and the next parliament^ 
in their great wifdom, caft but an eye to- 
wards the deplorable cafe of their old 
2 fhih— 
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phihmath, that annually beftows his poe- 
tical good wimes on them, I am fure there 
is one Ifaac Bkkerjlaff, efq; would foon 
be truhed up for his bloody predictions, 
and putting good fubje&s in terror of their 
lives : and that henceforward to murder 
a man by way of prophecy, and bury him 
ift a printed letter, cither to a lord or 
commoner, fliall as legally entitle him to 
the prefent pofleffion of Tyburn^ as if he 
robbed on the highway, or cut your 
throat in bed. 

I (hall demonftrate to the judicious, 
that France and Rome are at the bottom 
of this horrid confpiracy againft me 5 and 
that Culprit aforefaid is a popifh emiflfary, , 
has paid his vifits to St. Ger mains, and is 
now* in the mcafurcs of Lewis XIV. That 
in attempting my reputation, there is a 
general maflacre of learning dcfigiled irt 
thefe realms ; and through my fides there 
is a wound given to all the proteftant al- 
manack-makers in the urtiverfe. 

Vivat Regina. 
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Ifaac Bicker ftaffy Efq; 



AGAINST 



What is obje&ed to him by Mr. Partridge ir* 
his almanack for the prcfcnt year 1709. 

By the faid ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Efqj 
Written in the Year 1709. 

MR. Partridge hath been lately plead- 
ed to treat mc after a very rough 
manner, in that which is called, his alma- 
nack for the prcfent year : fuch ufage is 
very undecent from one gentleman to ano- 
ther, and doth not at all contribute to the 
difcovcry of truth,, which ought to be the 
great end in all difputes of the learned. 
To call a man fool and villainy and im- 
pudent fellow, only for differing from him 
in a point mccrly fpeculative, is, in my 
humble opinion, a very improper ftyle 
for a pcrfon of his education. I appeal to 
the learned world, whether in my laft 
year's predictions I gave him the leaft 

provo- 
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provocation for fuch unworthy treatment. 
Philofophers have differed in all ages ; but 
the difcreeteft among them have always 
differed as became philofophers. Scurri- 
lity and paflion, in a controverfy among 
fcbolarsy is juft fo much of nothing to the 
purpofe, and at beft, a tacit confeffion 
of a weak caufe : my concern is not fo 
much for my own reputation, as that of 
the republick of letters , which Mr. Par- 
tridge hath endeavoured to wound through 
my fides. If men of publick fpirit muft 
be fupercilioufly treated for their ingeni- 
ous attempts, how will true ufeful know- 
ledge be ever advanced ? I wifh Mr. Par- 
tridge knew the thoughts, which foreign 
univer fates have conceived of his unge- 
nerous proceedings with me j but I am 
too tender of his reputation to publifh 
them to the world. That fpirit of envy 
and pride, which blafts fo many rifing 
genius's in our nation, is yet unknown a- 
mong prof effort abroad : the neccflity of 
juftifying myfelf will excufc my vanity, 
when I tell the reader, that I have near 
a hundred honorary letters from fevcral 
parts of Europe (fome as far as Mufcovy) 

X 3 in 
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in praile qi my performance. Jkfides fe- 
veral others, which, as I have been cre- 
dibly informed, were opened in the poft- 
office, and never fent me. It is true the 
ipquifition in Portugal was f p leafed to 
burn my predictions, and condemn the 
author and readers of them ; but I hope 
at the fame time, it will be considered, 
in how deplorable a ftate learning lies at 
prefent in that kingdom ; and with the 
profoundeft veneration for crowned heads y 
I will prefumc to add, that it a little con- 
cerned his majejiy of Portugal to interpofe 
his authority in behalf of a fiholar and a 
gentleman, the fubject of a nation, with 
which he is now in fo ftrict an alliance, 
But the other kingdoms andftatcs, ofis#-. 
rope have treated me with more candor 
and generality. If I had leave to print 
the Latin letters tranfmitted to me iron* 
foreign parts, they would fill a volume^ 
and be a full defence againft all that Mr, 
Partridge, or his accomplices of the Port 
tugal inquifiticn, will be ever able to ob- 
jed: ; who, by the way, are the only ene- 

+ '/'his is fnci, as the author was afllircd by Sii Paul Ms- 
»'V#, then anitailiitlor to thai crown. 
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mies my predictions have ever met with at 
home or abroad. But I hope, I know bet- 
ter what is due to the honour of & learned 
correspondence in fo tender a point. Yet 
(bme of thofe illuflrious pcrfons will per- 
haps excufe me for tranferibing a pafTage or 
two in my vindication *. The moil learn- 
ed monjicur Leibnits thus addrefTes to me 
his third letter : illuftrijjimo Bickerfiaffio 
aftrologia injtauratori, &c. Monfieur le 
Cl&Cy quoting my predictions in a trcatifo 
he publifhcd laft year, is plcafed to fay* 
it a nuperrimh Bickerflaffius magnum illud 
Anglia Jidus. Another great profefl.br 
writing of me, has thefe words : Bicker-* 
flaffiuS) nobilis Anglus; ajlrologorum bu- 
jufce faxuli facile princeps \ Sighior Ma* 
gliqbecchi, the great duke's famous libra- 
fy-keeper, fpends almoft his whole letter 
In compliments and praifes. It is true, the 
fthowmdprofcjfor at aftronomy at Utrecht 
feerns toi differ from me in one article ; 
Dtit it is. after the modeft manner, that 
becomes a philoibpher ; as, pace tanii vi- 

* The quotations here in- famous controvcrfy bstweea 
frrtcd arc in imitation of Dr. him and Mr. Ecylt* 
&«f/<7t Hi fome part of the 

X 4 *\ 
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ri dixerim : and page 5 5, he fecms to lay 
the error upon the printer (as indeed it 
ought) and lays, vel for/an error typogra- 
phy cum alioquin Bickerftaffius virdocliji- 
musy &c. 

If Mr. Partridge had followed thefc 
examples in the controvcrfy between us, 
he might have fpared me the trouble of 
juftifying myfelf in fo publick a manner, 
I believe no man is readier to own his er- 
rors than I, or more thankful to thofc, 
who will plcaic to inform him of them, 
But it fecms this gentleman, inftead of 
encouraging the progrefs of his own art, is 
pleafed to look upon all attempts of that 
kind as an jnvafion of his province. He 
hath been indeed fo wife to make no ob- 
jection againft the truth of my predictions, 
except in one {ingle point relating to him- 
fclf : and to demonftrate how much men 
are blinded by their own partiality, I do 
folcmnly aflure the reader, that he is 
the only perfon, from whom I ever heard 
that objection offered j which con{idera<* 
tion alone, I think, will take off all its 
weight. 

Willi my utmoft endeavours I have 
3 not 
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not been able to trace above two objecti- 
ons ever made againft the truth of my laft 
year's prophecies : the firft was of a French 
man, who was pleafed to publifli to the 
world, that the cardinal de Noailles was 
Jiill alive, notwithjlanding the pretended 
prophecy of monfieur Biquerftaffe : but 
now far a Frenchman, a papift, and an 
enemy is to be believed in his own caufe 
againft an Englijh protejlant, who is true 
to the government, I mall leave to the can- 
did and impartial reader. 

The other objection is the unhappy oc- 
cafion of this difcourfe, and relates to an 
article in mv predictions, which foretold 
the death of Mr. Partridge to happen on 
March 29, 1708. This he is pleafed to 
contradict absolutely in the almanack he 
hath publifhed for the prefent year, and 
in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon 
the expreffion) as I have above related. 
In that work he very roundly aflerts, 
that he is not only now alive, but was like- 
wife alive upon that very 29th of March,, 
when I had foretold he Jbould die. This is 
the iubject of the prefent controvcrfy be- 
tween us ; which I defign to handle with 

all 
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all brevity, pcrfpicuity, and calmnefs: 
in this difputc, I am fcnfiblc the eyes not 
only of England^ but of all Europe^ will 
be upon us ; and the learned in every 
country will, I doubt not, take part oh 
that fide, where they find moft appear- 
ance of reafbn and truth. 

Without entering into criticifms of 
chronology about the hour of his death, I 
rtiall only prove that Mr. Partridge is not 
alive. And my firft argument is thus : 
above a thou (and gentlemen having bought 
his almanacks lor this year, merely to 
find what he faid againft me ; at every 
line they read, they would lift up their 
eyes, and cry out, betwixt rage and laugh- 
ter, they were Jure no man alive ever writ 
Juch damned fluff as this. Neither did I 
ever hear that opinion difputcd : Co that 
Mr. Partrid'/e lies under a dilemma* ci- 
thcr of difowning his almanack, or allow- 
ing himfelf to be no man alive. Hut now 
if an uninformed carcafe walks /till about, 
and ispleafed to call itfelf Partridge^ Mr. 
Bickerflaff docs not think himfelf any way 
anfwerable for that. Neither had the (aid 
carcafe any right to beat the poor boy, 

who. 
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who happened to pafs by it in the ftreet, 
crying, a full and true account of Dr. 
Partridge'/ death, &c 

Secondly, Mr. Partridge pretends to 
tell fortunes, and recover ftolen goods ; 
which all the parifh fays, he muff do by 
converting with the devil and other evil 
fpjrits : and no wife man will ever allow, 
, he could converfe perfonally with either, 
till after he was dead. 

Thirdly, 1 will plainly prove him to be 
dead out of his own almanack for this 
year, and from the very paflage, which 
lie produceth to make us think him alive, 
lie there fays, he is not only new alive y 
but was alfo alive upon that very 29th of 
March, which I foretold he jhould die on ,' 
by this, lie declares his opinion, that a 
man mav be alive now, who was not a- 
live a twelvemonth ago. And indeed,, 
there lies the fophiftry of his argument. 
He dares not ahTert, he was alive ever 
fince that 39th of March, but that he is 
new alive y and wasfo an that day ; I grant 
the latter ; for he did not die till night, 
35 appears by the printed account ot his 
fethj in a fater to a lord j. and whether 

he 
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he be fince revived, I leave the world to 
judge. This indeed is perfect cavilling, 
and I am afhamed to dwell any longer 
upon it. 

Fourthly, I will appeal to Mr. Par- 
tridge himfclf, whether it be probable I 
could have been To indifcreet, to begin my 
predictions with the only falfhood, that 
ever was pretended to be in them ; and 
this in an affair at home, where I had Co 
many opportunities to be exact ; and muft 
have given fuch advantages againft me to 
a perfon of Mr. Partridges wit and learn- 
ing, who, if he could poflibly have raifed 
one {ingle objection more againft the truth 
of my prophecies, would hardly have fpa- 
red mc. 

And here I muft take occafion to re- 
prove the above-mentioned writer of the 
relation of Mr. Partridge's death, in a 
letter to a lord; who was pleafed to tax 
mc with a miftake oifour whole hours in 
my calculation of that event. I muft con- 
fers, this cenfure pronounced with an air 
of certainty, in a matter that fo nearly 
concerned me, and by a grave judicious 
author ; moved mc not a little. But though 

I was 
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I was at that time out of town, yet feverai 
of my friends, whofe curiofity had led 
them to be exactly informed (for as to my 
own part, having no doubt at all in the 
matter, I never once thought of it) allured 
me, I computed to fometning under half 
an hour ; which (I fpeak my private opi- 
nion) is an error of no very great magni- 
tude, that men mould raite a clamour 
about it. I {hall only fay, it would not 
be amifs, if that author would henceforth 
be more tender of other mens reputation 
as well as his own. It is well there were 
no more miftakes of that kind ; if there 
had, I prefume he would have told me 
of them with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection againft Mr. Par- 
tridge* death, which I have fometimes 
met with, though indeed very {lightly 
offered, that he {till continues to write 
almanacks. But this is no more than 
what is common to all of that profeflion \ 
Gad bury, poor Robin, Dove, Wing, and 
feverai others, do yearly publim their al- 
manacks, though feverai of them have 
been dead fince before the revolution. 
Now the natural reafon of this I take to 

be, 
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be, that whereas it is the privilege of o- 
thcr authors to live after their deaths ; al- 
manack-makers are alone excluded, bc- 
caufe their diflcrtations treating only up- 
on the minutes as they pafs, become u fo- 
lds as thofe go ofF. In eonfideration of 
which, time, whole regijlers they are, 
gives them a leafe in reverfion, to conti- 
nue their works after their death. 

I mould not have given the publiek or 
myfolf the trouble of this vindication, if 
my name had not been made ufe of by 
feveral perfons, to whom I never lent it ; 
one of whieh, a few days ago, was plcafcd 
to father on me a new fett of predictions. 
Hut I think thefe arc things too ferious 
to be trifled with. It grieved me to the 
heart, when I fiiw my labours, which had 
coft me Co much thought and watching,, 
bawled about by common haw ken;, which 
I only intended for the weighty eonfidera- 
tion of the gravef I perfons. This preju- 
diced the world fo much at firft, that fe- 
veral of my friends had the aflurancc to 
afk me, whether I were in jeft ? to which 
I only anfwered coldly, that the event 
nvould JJjiW. liut it is the talent of our 



age 
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age and nation, to turn things .of the 
greateft importance into ridicule. When 
the end of the year had verified all my 
prediclions, out comes Mr. Partridge's al- 
manack, difputing the point of his death ;„ 
fo that I am employed, like the general 
who was forced, to kill his enemies twice 
oyer, whom a necromancer had raifed. to N 
life. If Mr. Partridge hath pra&ifed the 
fame experiment upon himfelf, and be 
again alive, long may he continue. fc\; 
that doth not in the leaft contradict 
my, veracity : but I think. I have clearly; 
proved, by invincible demonfiration^ that' 
he died at fartheft within half an hour of 
the time I foretold, and not foiy hqurs 
fooner, as the abovementioned author, in 
his letter to a lord, hath malicioufly fug- 
gefted, with defign to blaft my credit by 
charging me with fo grofs a miftake. 
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FAMOUS PREDICTION 

OF 

MERLIN, 

The Britijb Wizard. 

Written above a Thoufand Years ago, and 
relating to the Year 1 709. 

With Explanatory Notes, by T.N. Philomath. 

T AST year was published a paper of 
«■-' predictions, pretended to be written 
by one Ifaac BicherJ$aff> elq; but the true 
defign of it was to ridicule the art of aftro- 
logy, and expofe its profeflbrs as ignorant 
or impoftors. Againft this imputation, 
Dr. Partridge hath learnedly vindicated 
himfelf in his almanack for that year. 

For a farther vindication of this famous 
art, I have thought fit to prefent the 
world with the following prophecy. The 
original is faid to be of the famous Mer- 
lin, who lived about a thoufand years a- 
go ; and the following translation is two 
hundred years old, for it feems to be 

written 
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. written near the end of Hexry the kvcntlis 
reign. I found it in an old edition of Mer- 
lins prophecies, imprinted at London by 
John Hawkins in the year 1 530, page 39. 
i fet it down word for word in the old 
orthography, and fhall take leave to fub- 
join.a few explanatory notes. 

•etoen an* %tn atop* to iSfne, 
£>f JFraunce fter mot tyte te t\)t 

&gflne, 
3Camp0 mtoere ttbjws Mtoen, 
SSIaUte fans Jbetpng mfym ne $o> 

3en. 
Hen comptl) foortfte, 3lcl) under 

ftonbe, 
from ICoUme of fctoffe to fattptt 

Hon&e, 
an fertile e&pftan, ttooe tfte flpomr 
Co iFraunce, tjwt etier fce ttoa0 

born. 
£t)tn flwU tfte jFpCbe belbeple lu0 

Boffe ; 
$or (ball grtn Ji&crrpa make u# 

t\)t JUffe. 

y Pmtge 
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Jponge &pmneie fliail again mif* 

carrpe : 
2lnb iPorUiapg #rp& again fliail 

marrep. 
2lnb from t!)e Xree 11)1) ere Blof urns 

feele, 
iHtpe jFrutt fliail come, an& all i* 

Ibele, 
&eaumg fliail aaunce $onfce in 

$onfte, 
£n& it fliail be merrpe in olD 3lng* 

lon&e, 
Xl)cn olD Singlon&e fliail lie no 

more, 
3nb no £©an {ball lie forte fyere* 

fore* 
tferpon fliail ftatie tl)ree $efte* a* 

gapne, 
3Ettl tyapsfourge maftptb ttym but 

tibapne* 

Explanatory Notes. 

&efcen anU STen, This line defcribe& 
the year when thefe events (hall happen. 
Seven and ten makes feventeen, which I 
explain feventeen hundred, and this num- 
ber 
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ber added to nine, makes the year we 
are now in ; for it muft be underftood 
of the natural year, which begins the firit 
of January, 

STampa ftetjere ttbpff, Gfc. The 

river Thames frozen twice in one year, £o 
as men to walk on it, is a very fignal ac- 
cident, which perhaps hath not fallen out 
for (everal hundred years before, and is 
the reafon why fbme aftrologers have 
thought, that this prophecy could never 
be fulfilled, became they imagined fuch 
a thing would never happen in our cli- 
mate. 

from SEotbn of £>toffe, afc. This 

is a plain defignation of the duke of 
Marlborough : one kind of ftuff ufed to 
fatten land is called Marie, and every bo- 
dy knows that Borough is a name for a 
town ; and this way of ex predion is af- 
ter the ufual dark manner of old aftrolo- 
gical predictions. 

SCfjen (hall tibe jFpfte, fifc. By the 

fijb\ is underftood the dauphin of France, 

Y 2 .«& 
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as their kings cldcft Com arc called : it is 
here faid, he {hall lament the lofs of the 
duke of Burgundy, called the Bojfe, which 
is an old englijb word for hump-Jhoulder y 
or crook-back> as that duke is known to 
be ; and the prophecy feems to mean, 
that he mould be overcome or flain. By 
the green berry s, in the next line, is meant 
the young duke of Berry, the dauphin % 
third fon, who (hall not have valour or 
fortune enough to fupply the lofs of his 
eldcft brother. 

gonge •pmnele, &ff. BySymneU 

is meant the pretended prince of Wales, 
who, ifhcoflcrs to attempt any thing a- 
gainft England^ mall mifcarrv as he did 
before. Lambert Hymnele is the name of 
a young man, noted in our hiftories for 
perforating the fon (as I remember) of 
Edward the fourth. 

3tnD jgortbap #rp&, &c. i can- 
not guefs * who is meant by Norway » 
pride, perhaps the reader may, as well 
as the fenfe of the two following lines. 

* CJyccn Aim$. 
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l&eaum* fliaU, &c. Reaums, or, 
as the word is now,, realms ; is the old 
name for kingdoms : and this is a very plain 
prediction or our happy union, with the 
felicities that {hall attend it. It is added, 
that Old England fhall be no more, and 
yet no man mall be forry for it. And in- 
deed, properly fpeaking, England is now 
no more, for the whole ifland is one king- 
dom under the name of Britain, 

<&tt?0n AMU, ftfr. This prediction, 
though fomcwhat obfcurc, is wonderful- 
ly adapt. Geryon is did to have been a 
king of Spain, whom Hercules flew. It 
was a flftion of the poets, that he had 
three heads, which the author fays he 
fhall have again : that is, Spain fhall have 
three kings ; which is now wonderfully 
verified ; for befides the king of Portu- 
gal, which properly is part of Spain, there 
are now two rivals for Spain, Charles and 
Philip : but Charles being defcended from 
the count of Hapjburgh, founder of the 
Auftrian family, fhall foon make thofe 
heads but two by overturning Philip, 
and driving him out of Spain* 

Y 3 SQt&fc 
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Some of thcfc predictions arc already 
fulfilled ; and it is highly probable the reft 
may be in due time ; and I think, I have 
not forced the words by my explication 
into any other fenfe, than what they will 
naturally bear. If this be granted, I am 
fure it muft be alfo allow'd, that the au- 
thor (whoever he were) was a pcrfon of 
extraordinary fagacity ; and that aftrology 
brought to fuch perfection as this is by 
no means an art to be defpifed, whatever 
Mr. Bickerjlaff, or other merry gentlemen 
arc plcafcd to think. As to the tradition 
of thcfc lines having been writ in the ori- 
ginal by Merlbiy I confefs I lay not much 
weight upon it : but it is enough to juftify 
their authority, that the book from whence 
I have tranferib'd them, was printed 170 
years ago, as appears by the title-page. 
For the fatisfadtion of any gentleman, who 
may be either doubtful of the truth, or 
curious to be informed ; I (hall give order 
to have the very book fent to the printer 
of this paper, with directions to let any 
body fee it that pleafes, becaufe I believe 
it is pretty fcarcc. 

A MEPI- 



MEDITATION 

UPON « 

BROOM-STICK. 

According to the ftyle and manner of the 

honourable Robert Boyle's Meditations *. 

'T^HIS Jingle flick, which you now be- 
•*■ hold inglorioufly lying in that neg- 
lected corner, I once knew in a flourim- 
ine ftate in a foreft : it was full of fap, 
full of leaves, and full of boughs : but 
now in vain does the bufy art of man pre- 
tend to vye with nature, by tying that 
withered bundle of twigs to its faplefs 
trunk : it is now at befl but the reverfe of 
what it was, a tree turned upfide down, 
the branches on the earth, and the root in 
the air ; it is now handled by every dirty 
wench, condemned to do her drudgery, 
and by a capricious kind of fate, deftined 
to make other things clean, and be nafty 
itfelf : at length worn to the itumps in 

•Thefwordofwitlikethe way: but {harp and irrififlbh 

fcythe of time cuts down friend as the edge of it may be, Mr. 

and foe, and attacks every ob- Boylt will always remain invul* 

je£ that accidentally lies in its ntraUt. Orrery. 

Y 4 tlvt 
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the fervice of the maids, it is either thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to the lad ufe, 
of kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I 
fighed, and faid within myfelf, dltTCi? 

mortal ®an 10 a Broom fticfc! na- 
ture fent him into the world ftrong and 
lufty, in a thriving condition, wearing his 
own hair on his head, the proper branches 
of this rcafoning vegetable, until the axe 
of intemperance has lopped off his green 
boughs, and left him a withered trunk : 
he then flics to art, and puts on zperriwig, 
valuing himfclf upon an unnatural bun- 
dle of hairs, all covered with powder, 
that never grew on his head ; but now 
fhould this our broom-flick pretend to en- 
ter the fcene, proud of thofe birchen fpoils 
it never bore, and all covered with duft, 
though the fwecpings of the fincft lady's 
chamber, we mould be apt to ridicule and 
defpife its vanity. Partial judges that we 
are of our own excellencies, and other 
men's defaults ! 

But a broom-flick, perhaps you will fay, 
is an emblem of a tree ftanding on its 
head ; and pray what is man, but a topfy- 
turvcy creature, his animal faculties per- 
petually 
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petually mounted on his rational, his 
head where his heels fhould be, groveling 
on the earth 1 and yet, with all his faults, 
he fets up to be an univerfal reformer* 
and corrector of abufes, a remover of grie- 
vances, rakes into every flut*s corner of 
nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the 
light, and raifes a mighty duft where there 
was none before, fharing deeply all the 
while in the very fame pollutions he pre- 
tends to fweep away : his laft days are 
foent in flavery to women, and generally 
toe leaft deferving ; till worn to the flumps, 
like his brother hefom, he is either kicked 
out of doors, or made ufe of to kindle 
flames for others to warm themfelves by. 
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A 

PROPOSAL 

For canceling, iojfcWJnj, md tfcerairuDg the 

ENGLISH TONGUE. 

In a letter to the nicft hcnc»yra.blc Rsbert earl of 
Oxftrd and Msriir.Tr, lord liigh trcafurer of Great- 
Britain. 

To the mofi honourable Robert earl of 
Oxford, etc. 
My Lord, 

\\T H A T I had the honour of mention- 
* * ing to your lordlhip fomc time ago 
in convocation, was not a new thought, 
juft then darted by accident or occa{ion, 
but the rcfult of long reflection, and I 
have been confirmed in my fentiments 
by the opinion of fome very judicious pcr- 
fons, with whom I confulted. They all 
agreed, that nothing would Ik* of greater 
life towards the improvement of know- 
ledge and politenefs, than fome effectual 
method for cor reeling, enlarging, and afcer- 
taining our language ; and they think it a 
work very poffible to be compafTed under 
theprote&ion of a prince, the countenance 
2 and 
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and encouragement of a miniftry, and the 
care of proper perfons chofen for fuch an 
undertaking. I was glad to find your lord- 
fhip's anfwer in fo different a ftyle, from 
what hath been commonly made ufe of 
on the like occafions for fome years paft, 
That all fuch thoughts muft be deferred to 
a time of peace : a topick which fome have 
carried fo far, that they would not have 
us by any means think of preferving our 
civil or religious conftitution, becaufe we 
are engaged in a war abroad. It will 
be among the diftinguiming marks of 
your miniftry, my lord, that you have a 
genius above all fuch regards, and that 
no reafonable propofal for the honour, the 
advantage, or the ornament of your coun- 
try, however foreign to your more imme- 
diate office, was ever neglected by you. 
I confefs the merit of this candour and 
condefcenfion is very much leffened, be- 
caufe your lordfhip hardly leaves us room 
to offer our good wifhes; removing all 
our difficulties, and Applying our wants, 
falter than the moft vifionary projector 
can adjuft his fchemes. And therefore, 
my lord, the deflgn of this paper is not (o 

much 
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much to offer you ways and means, as to 
complain of a grievance, the redrefling 
of which is to be your own work as much 
as that of paying the nations debts , or o- 
pening a trade into the South-Sea ; and 
though not of fuch immediate benefit, as 
either of thefe, or any other of your glo- 
rious actions, yet perhaps in future ages 
not leis to your honour. 

My lord, I do here in the name of all 
the learned and polite perfons of the na- 
tion complain to your lordfhip as firfi 
mintfter, that our language is extremely 
imperfect; that its daily improvements 
are by no means in proportion to its daily 
corruptions ; that the pretenders to polifn 
and refine it have chiefly multiplied abu- 
fcs-and absurdities ; and, that in many 
inftances it offends againft every part of 
grammar. But left your lordfhip mould 
think my cenfure too fevere, I mall take 
leave to be more particular. 

I believe your lordfhip will agree with 
me in the reafon, why our language is lefs 
refined than thofe of Italy, Spain, or 
France, 'Tis plain, that the Latin tongue 
in its purity was never ia this ifland, to- 
wards 
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wards the conqueft of which few or no 
attempts were made till the time oiClaudi- 
us ; neither was that language ever fo vul- 
gar in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that 
the Roman legions here were at length 
all recalled to help their country againft 
the Goths, and other barbarous invaders. 
Mean time the Britain: left to ihift for 
themfelves, and daily harrafled by cruel 
inroads from the PiSls, were forced to 
call in the Saxons for their defence ; who 
confequently reduced the greateft part of 
the ifland to their own power, drove the 
Britains into the moft remote and moun- 
tainous parts, and the reft of the country 
in cuftoms, religion, and language, became 
wholly Saxon* This I take to be the 
reafon, why there are more Latin words 
remaining in the Britijb tongue than in 
the old Saxon, whicn, excepting fome 
few variations in the orthography, is the 
feme in moft original words with our pre- 
fent Englijh, as well as with the German 
and other Northern dialecls. 
. Edward the Confeffor, having lived 
long ill France appears to be the firft who 

intro- 
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introduced any mixture of the French 
tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting 
what the prince was fond of, and others 
taking it up for a fafhion, as it is now 
with us. William the Conqueror proceed- 
ed much further ; bringing over with him 
vaft numbers of that nation, fcattering 
them in every monaftcry, giving them 
great quantities of land, directing all 
pleadings to be in that language, and 
endeavouring to make it univerfal in the 
kingdom. This at leaft is the opinion 
generally received: but your lordfliip hath 
fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
made yet a greater progrefs here under 
Harry the Second, who had large terri- 
tories on that continent both from his 
father and his wife, made frequent jour- 
neys and expeditions thither, and was al- 
ways attended with a number of his coun- 
trymen, retainers at his court. For fome 
centuries after there was a conftant inter- 
course between France and England, by 
the dominions we poflefled there, and 
the conqucfts we made ; fo that our lan- 
guage between two and three hundred 
years ago fecms to have had a greater 

mi*- 
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mixture with French than at prefent; 
many words having been afterwards re- 
jected, and fome fincc the time of Spen- 
cer \ although we have (till retained not a 
few, which have been long antiquated 
in France. I could produce feveral in- 
ftances of both kinds, if it were of any 
ufe or entertainment. 

To examine into the feveral circumftan- 
ces by which the language of a country 
may be alter'd, would force me to enter 
into a wide field. I mail only obferve, that 
the Latin, the French, and the Englijb, 
feem to have undergone the fame fortune. 
The firft, from the days of Romulus to 
thofe of Julius Cafar, fuffered perpetual 
changes : and by what we meet in thofe 
authors who occasionally fpeak on that 
fubjedfc, as well as from certain fragments 
of old laws, it is manifefl that the Latin 
three hundred years before Tully was as 
unintelligible in his time, as the Englijb 
and French of the fame period arc now ; 
and thefe two have changed as much 
fince William the Conqueror (which is but 
little lefs than (cvqii hundred years) as the 
Latin appears to have done in the like 

term. 
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term. Whether our language or the 
French will decline as fail as the Rotnan 
did, is a queftion, that would perhaps ad- 
mit more debate than it is worth. There 
were many reafons for the corruptions of 
the laft : as, the change of their govern- 
ment to a tyranny, which ruined the ftu- 
dy of eloquence, there being no further 
ufe or encouragement for popular orators : 
their giving not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to 
feveral towns in Gaul, Spam, and Ger- 
many, and other diftant parts, as far as 
Afia ', which brought a great number of 
foreign pretenders into Home: the 11a- 
vifh difpofition of the fenate and people, 
by which the wit and eloquence of the 
age were wholly turned into panegyrick, 
the moft barren of all fubjecls : the great 
corruption of manners, and introdu&ion 
of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to 
exprefs it, with feveral others, that might 
be afligned ; not to mention thole inva- 
sions from the Goth and Vandals, which 
are too obvious to infill on. 

The roman language arrived at great 

perfection, before it began to decay : and 

2 the 
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the French for thefe laft fifty years hath 
been polifhing as much as it will bear, 
and appears to be declining by the natural 
inconftancy of that people, and the af- 
fectation of fomc late authors to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, which 
is the moft ruinous corruption in any lan- 
guage. La Bruyere y a late celebrated 
writer among them, makes ufe of many 
new terms, which are not to be found 
in any of the common dictionaries before 
his time. But the Eng/t/b tongue is not arri- 
ved to fuch a degree of perfection, as to 
make us apprehend any thoughts of its de- 
cay ; and if it were once refined to a cer- 
tain ftandard, perhaps there might be ways 
found out to fix it for ever, or at leaft 
till we are invaded and made a conqueft 
by (bme other ftate ; and even then our 
beft writings might probably be preferved 
with care, and grow into efteem, and the 
authors have a chance for immortality. 
> But without fuch great revolutions as 
thefe (to which we are, I think, lefs fub- 
jcct than kingdoms upon the continent) 
I fee no abfolute neceffity why any lan~ 

Z guage 
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guagc mould be perpetually changing; 
for we find many examples to the con- 
trary. From Homer to Plutarch are a- 
bove a thoufand years ; To long at lead 
the purity of the Greek tongue may be 
allowed to laft, and we know not how 
far before. The Grecians fprcad their 
colonies round all the coafts of Afta Mi- 
tier, even to the Northern parts lying 
towards the Euxine, in every ifland or 
the jEgaan fea, and feveral others in the 
Mediterranean ; where the language was 
prcferved entire for many ages, after they 
themfelves became colonies to Rome, and 
till they were over-run by the barbarous 
nations upon the fall of that Empire. 
The Chinefe have books in their language 
above two thoufand years old, neither 
have the frequent conquefts of the Tar- 
tars been able to alter it. The German^ 
Spanijby and Italian^ have admitted few 
or no changes for fomc ages paft. The 
other languages of Europe I know no- 
thing of; neither is there any occafionta 
conudcr them. 

Having taken this compafs, I return 
to thofe eonfiderations upon our own lan- 
guage* 
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guage, which I would humbly offer your 
lprdfliip. The period, wherein the Eng- 
UJh tongue received moil improvement, 
I take to commence with the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, and to con- 
clude with the great rebellion in forty- 
two.. 'Tis true, there was a very ill tafte 
both of ftyle and wit, which prevailed 
under king James the firft ; but that feems 
to have been corrected in the firft years 
of his fucceflbr, who, among many o- 
iher qualifications of an excellent prince, 
was a great patron of learning. From 
the civil war to this prefent time, I am 
apt to doubt whether the corruptions in 
our language have not at lcaft equalled 
the refinements of it ; and thefe corrup- 
tions very few of the bcft authors in our 
aee have wholly efcaped. During the 
usurpation, fuch an infufion of enthufi- 
aftic jargon prevailed in every writing, as 
was not fhaken off in many years after. 
To this fuccceded that liccntioufnefs 
which entered with the reftoration, and 
from infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language ; which laft 
was not like to be much improved by 

Z 2 thofe 
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thofe, who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the. fecond ; either fuch, 
who had followed him in his banimment,. 
or who had been altogether converfant in 
the dialect of thofe fanatic times ; or 
young men, who had been educated in the 
fame country ; fo that the court, which 
ufed to be the ftandard of propriety and 
correctnefs of fpeech, was then, and, I 
think, hath ever fince continued the 
worft fchool in England for that accom- 
plifhment ; and fo will remain, till bet- 
ter care be taken in the education of our 
young nobility, that they may fetout in- 
to the world with fome foundation of li- 
terature, in order to qualify them for 
patterns of politenefs. The confequence 
of this defecl: upon our language may 
appear from the plays, and other compo- 
fitions written for entertainment within 1 
fifty years paft j filled with a fuccemon of 
affeciedphrafes, and new conceited words, 
either borrowed from the current ftyle of 
the court, or from thofe, who under the 
character of men of wit and pleafure 
pretended to give the law. Many of thefe 
refinements have already been long anti- 
quated* 
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quated, and are now hardly intelligible; 
which is no wonder, when they were the 
product only 'of ignorance and caprice. 

I have never known this great town 
without one or more dunces of figure, 
who had credit enough to give rife to Tome 
new word, and propagate at in mod con- 
verfations, though it had neither humour 
nor fignificancy. If it ftruck the prefent 
tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current fcribbles of the week, 
and became an addition to our language j 
while the men of wit and learning, in- 
flead of early obviating luch corruptions, 
were too often feduced to imitate and 
comply with them. 

There is another fett of men, who have 
contributed very much to the fpoiling of 
the Englijb tongue; I mean the poets 
from the time of the reftoration. Thefe 
gentlemen, although they could not be 
infenfible how much our language was 
already overftocked with monofyllables, 
yet to fave time and pains introduced 
that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
words, to fit them to the meafure of their 
verfes; and this they have frequently 

Z 3 dowR 
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done fo very injudicioufly, as to form 
fuch harm unharmonious founds, that 
none but a northern ear could endure : 
they have joined the moft obdurate con- 
fonants without one intervening vowel, 
only to fhorten a fyllable: and their 
tafte in time became fo depraved, that 
what was at firft a poetical licenfe not 
to be juftified, they made their choice, 
alledging, that the words pronounced at 
length founded faint and languid. This 
was a pretence to take up the lame cuf- 
tom in profe : fo that moft of the books 
we fee now-a-days, are full of thofe 
manglings and abbreviations. Inftances 
of this abufe are innumerable : what does 
your lordmip think of the words, drudgd, 
difturUd) rebuild-, fledgd, and a thou-: 
fand others every where to be met with 
in profe as well as verfe ? Where by leav- 
ing out a vowel to five a fyllable we 
form lb jarring a found, and fo difficult 
to utter, that I have often wondered how 
it could ever obtain. 

Another caufe (and perhaps borrowed 
from the former) which hath contributed 
pQt a little to the maiming pf our Ian-: 

guagc, 
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guage, is a foolifh opinion, advanced of 
late years, that we ought to fpell exactly 
as we fpeak; which, befide the obvious 
inconvenience of utterly, deftroying our 
etymology, would be a thing we fhould 
never fee an end of. Not only the fe- 
reral towns and counties of England 
have a different way of pronouncing, but 
even here in London they clip their 
words after one manner about the court, 
another in the city, and a third in the 
fiiburbs : and in a few years, it is pro- 
bable, will all differ from themfelves, as 
fancy or fafluon (hall dired : all which 
reduced to writing would entirely con- 
found orthography. Yet many people 
are fo fond or this conceit, that it is Some- 
times a difficult matter to read modern 
books and pamphlets ; where the words 
are fo curtailed, and varied from their 
original fpelling, that whoever hath been 
ufed to plain Englijb, will hardly know 
them by fight. 

Several young men at the univerfities, 
terribly poffeffed with the fear of pedan- 
try, run into a worfe extreme, and think 
all politenefs to confift in reading the 

Z 4 daily 
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daily trafh Tent down to them from hence i 
this they call knowing the world, and read-' 
ing men and manners. Thus furniflied 
they come up to town, reckon all their 
errors for accomplishments, borrow the 
neweft fctt of phrafes ; and if they take 
a pen into their hands, all the odd words 
they have picked up in a coffce-houfe, 
or a gaming ordinary, are produced as 
flowers of fty le ; and the orthography re- 
fined to the utmoft. To this we owe 
thofe monftrous productions, which un- 
der the name oi trips, /pies, amufements, 
and other conceited appellations, have 
over-run us for fomc years paft. To this 
wc owe that ftrangc race of wits, who 
tell us, they write to the humour of the 
age. And I wifh I could fay, thefc quaint 
fopperies were wholly abfent from graver 
fubje&s. In fhort, I would undertake to 
(hew your lordmip feveral pieces, where 
the beauties of this kind arc fo predomi- 
nant, that with all your (kill in lan- 
guages you could never be able to read 
orundcrftand them. 

But 1 am very much miftaken, if many 

of tlicfe falfc refinement!) aniong us dc* 

x not 
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not arife from a principle, which would 
quite deftroy their credit, if it were well 
underftood and confidered. For I am 
afraid, my lord, that with all the real 
good qualities of our country we are 
naturally not very polite. This perpe- 
tual difpofition to fhorten our words, by 
retrenching the vowels, is nothing elfe 
but a tendency to lapfe into the barbarity 
of thofe northern nations, from whom we 
are defended, and whofe languages la- 
bour all under the fame defect. For it 
is worthy our obfervation, that the Spa- 
niards, the French, and the Italians, al- 
though derived from the fame northern 
ancestors with ourfelves, are with the 
utmoft difficulty taught to pronounce 
our word*, which the Swedes and Danes, 
as well as the Germans and the Dutch, 
attain to with eafe, becaufe our fyllables 
refemble theirs in the roughnefs and fre- 
quency of coruonants. Now, as we 
nruggle with an ill climate to improve 
the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the ex- 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the fun, and fence 
againft the northern blafts, we fometimeir 

by 
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by the help of a good foil equal the pro- 
duction of warmer countries, who have 
no need to be at fo much coft and care. 
It it the fame thing with refpect to the 
politer arts among us ; and the fame de- 
fect of heat which gives a fierceneft to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughnefs 
of our language, which bears fome ana- 
logy to the harm fruit of colder countries. 
For I do not reckon that we want a ge- 
nius more than the reft of our neighbours : 
but your lordihip will be of my opinion, 
that we ought to ftrugglc with thefe na- 
tural difadvantages as much as we can, 
and be careful whom we employ, when- 
ever we defign to correct them, which is 
a work that has hitherto been aftumed by 
the lead qualified hands. So that if the 
choice had been left to me, I would 
rather have trufled the refinement of 
our language, as far as it relates to found, 
to the judgment of the women, than of 
illiterate court-fops, half-witted poets, and 
univeHUy-boys. For it is plain, that wo- 
men in their manner of corrupting words 
do naturally difcard the confonants, as we 
do the vowels. What I am going to tell 

your 
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your lordfliip appears very trifling : that 
more than once, where fome of both fexes 
were in company, I have perfuaded two 
or three of each to take a pen, and write 
down a number of letters joined together, 
juft as it came into their heads ; and upon 
reading this gibberifh, we have found 
that which the men had wrote, by the 
frequent encountring of rough confo- 
nants, to found like High^Dutcb ; and the 
other by the women like Italian, abound- 
ing in vowels and liquids. Now, though 
I would by no means give ladies the trou- 
ble of advifing us in the reformation of 
our language, yet I cannot help thinking, 
that fince they have been left out of all 
meetings, except parties at play, at where 
worfe defigns are carried on, our conver- 
fation hath very much degenerated. 

In order to reform our language, I 
conceive, my lord, that a free judicious 
choice mould be made of fuch perfons, as 
are generally allowed to be belt qualified 
for nich a work, without any regard to 
quality, party or profeffion. Thefe, to a 
certain number at leaft, (hould aflemble 
at fome appointed time and place, and 

fa 
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fix on rules, by which they defign to pro- 
ceed. What methods they will take, ii 
not for me to prefcribe. Your lordfhip, 
and other perfons in great employment, 
might pleafe to be of the number : and 
I am afraid fuch a fbciety would want 
your instruction and example at much as 
your protection ; for I have, not with- 
out a little envy, obferved of late the 
ftyle of fome great minifters very much 
to exceed that of any other productions. 

The perfons who are to undertake this 
work will have the example of the French 
before them to imitate, where thefe have 
proceeded right, and to avoid their mif- 
takes. Betides the grammar-part, where- 
in we are allowed to be very defective, 
they will obferve many grofs improprie- 
ties, which however authorifed by prac- 
tice, and grown familiar, ought to be dis- 
carded. They will find many words that 
deferve to be utterly thrown out of our 
language, many more to be corrected, 
and perhaps not a few long fince anti- 
quated, which ought to be reftored on 
account of their energy and found. 

But what I have molt at heart, is, that 

fome 
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feme method mould be thought on for 
afcertaining and fixing our language for 
ever, after fuch alterations are made in it 
as (hall be thought requifite. For I am 
of opinion, that it is better a language 
mould not be wholly perfect, than that 
it mould be perpetually changing ; and 
we muft give over at one time, or at 
length infallibly change for the worfe> 
as the Romans did, when they began to 
quit their fimplkity of ftyle for affe&ed 
refinements, fuch as we meet in Tacitus 
and other authors ; which ended by de- 
grees in many barbarities, even before the 
Goths had invaded Italy. 

The fame of our writers is ufuallv con- 
fined to thefe two ulands, and it is hard it 
ihould be limited in time as much as place 
by the perpetual variations of our fpeech. 
It is your lordfliip's obfervation, that if it 
were not for the Bible and Common Prayer 
Book in the vulgar tongue, we fhould 
hardly be able to underftand any thing, 
that was written among us an hundred 
years ago j which is certainly true : for 
thofe books being perpetually read in 
churches,, have proved a. kind of-Aandard 

for 
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forlanguage,efpecially to the common peo^ 
pie. And I doubt, whether the alterations 
lince introduced have added much to the 
beauty or Strength of the Englijb tongue, 
though they have taken off a great deal from 
^aaxjtmplicity y which is one of the greateil 
perfections in any language. You, my 
lord, who are fo converfant in the facred 
writings, and fo great a judge of them in 
their originals, will agree, that no trans- 
lation our country ever yet produced hath 
come up to that of the Old and New 
Teftament : and by the many beautiful 
pafiages, which I have often had the ho- 
nour to hear your lordfnip cite from 
thence, I am perfuaded, that the transla- 
tors of the bible were mailers of an Eng- 
lijh ftyle much fitter for that work, than 
any we fee in our prefent writings ; which 
I take to be owing to the Jimplicity that 
runs through the whole. Then, as to the 
greateft part of our liturgy, compiled 
long before the tranflation of the Bible 
now in ufe, and little altered mice ; there 
feem to be in it as great (trains of true 
iublime eloquence, as are any where to 
be found in our language; which every 

man 
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man of good tafte will obferve in the com* 
tnunionjervice, that of burial, and other 
parts. 

But when I fay, that I would have our 
language, after it is duly correct, always 
to laft, I do not mean that it mould never 
be enlarged. Provided that no word, 
which a fociety mall give a fanction to, be 
afterwards antiquated and exploded, they 
may have liberty to receive whatever new 
ones they mall find occafion for; becaufe 
then the old books will yet be always 
valuable according to their intrin£ck 
worth, and not thrown afide on account 
of unintelligible words and phrafes, which 
appear harm and uncouth, only becaufe 
tney are out of fafhion. Had the Roman 
tongue continued vulgar in that city till 
this time, it would have been abfolutely 
neceflary, from the mighty changes that 
have been made in law and religion, from 
the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, from the new inventions that 
have happened in the world, from the vaft 
fpreading of navigation and commerce, 
with many other obvious circumftances, 
to have made great additions to that lan- 
l guage; 
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guage; yet the ancients would ftill havt 
been read and underftood with pleafure 
and eafe. The Greek tongue received 
many enlargements between the time of 
Homer and that of Plutarch, yet the 
former author was probably as well un- 
derftood in Trajan* time as the latter. 
What Horace fays of words going off and 
ferijhing like leaves, and new ones coming 
in their place, is a misfortune he laments, 
rather than a thing he approves ; but I 
cannot fee why this mould be absolutely 
neceffary, or if it were, what would have 
become of his monumentum cere per ennius. 
Writing by memory only, as I do at 
prefent, I would gladly keep within my 
depth ; and therefore fnall not enter into 
further particulars. Neither do I pretend 
more than to fhew the ufefulnefs of this 
defign, and to make fome general ob/er- 
vations, leaving the reft to that fociety, 
which I hope will owe its inftirution and 
patronage to your lordfhip. Bcfides, I 
would willingly avoid repetition, having 
about a year ago communicated to the 
publick much of what I had to offer upon 
this fubjed, by the hands of an ingenious 

gentle- 
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gentleman, who for a long time did thrice 
a week divert or inftru<St the kingdom by 
his papers; and is fuppofed to purfue the 
lame defign at prefent under the title of 
SpeEiator. Thisauthqr, who hath tried 
the force and compafs of our language 
with fo much fuccefs, agrees entirely with 
me in moll of my fentiments relating to 
it ; fo do the greateft part of the men of 
wit and learning, whom I have had the 
happinefs to converfe with j and there- 
fore I imagine that fuch a fociety would 
be pretty unanimous in the main points. 
Your lordfhip muft allow, that fuch a 
work as this brought to perfection would 
very much contribute to the glory of her 
majeily's reign ; which ought to, be re- 
corded in words more durable than brafs, 
and fuch as our pofterity may read a 
thoufand years hence with pleafurc as well 
as admiration. I always difapproved that 
falle compliment to princes, that the moll 
lading monument they can have, is the 
Hearts of their fubjefts. It is indeed their 
greateft prefent felicity to reign in their 
(ubje&s hearts ; but thefe are too perilh- 
able to prefcrve their memories, which 

A a can 
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can only be done by the pens of able andl 
faithful hiftorians* And I take it to be 
your lordfhip's duty, as prime minifttr^ to 
give order for infpc&ing our language, 
and rendering it fit to record the hiftory 
of fo great and good a princefs. Bcfidcs, 
my lord, as-difintcrcflcd as you appear to 
the world, I am convinced, that no man 
is more in the power of a. prevailing fa- 
vourite nafTion than yourfelf ; I mean 
that dchrc of true and lafling honour, 
which you have borne along with you 
through every ftagc of your lifer To this- 
you have often Sacrificed your intcreft,, 
your cafe, and your health : for preserv- 
ing and rncrcafing this you have expofed 
your perfon to- fecret treachery and open 
violence. There is not perhaps an exam- 
ple in hiftory of any miniftcr, who in fo 
ihort a time hath performed fo many 
great things, and overcome fo many dif- 
ficulties. Now, though I am fully con- 
vinced, that you fear God, honour your 
queen, and Jove your country, as much 
as any of your fellow- fubjeds, yet I muft 
believe, that the defirc ol fame hath been 
no incoufiderable motive to quicken yon 

in 
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in the purfuit of thofe actions, which will 
beft deferve it. But at the fame time I 
mud be fo plain as to tell your lordfhip, 
that if you will not take fome care to 
fettle our language, and put it into a (late 
of continuance, I cannot promjfe that 
your memory mall be preferved above an 
hundred years, farther than by imperfect 
tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were 
in former centuries, there was more ef- 
fectual care taken by our anceitors to 
preferve the memory of times and per- 
sons, than we find in this age of learning 
and politenefs, as we are pleafed to call 
it. The rude Latin of the monks is ftill 
very intelligible ; whereas, had their re- 
cords been delivered! down only in the 
vulgar tongue, fo barren and fo barba- 
rous, fo fubject to continual fucceeding 
changes, they could not now be undcr- 
ftood, unlefs by antiquaries, who make 
it their ftudy to expound them. And we 
muft at this day have been content with 
iuch poor abftracts of our Englijh ftory, 
as laborious men of low genius would 
think fit to give us : and even thefc in 

A a 2 the. 
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tjie next age woul4 be likewife fwallpwe^ 
up in fuccecding collections. . If things 
go on at this rate,, all I can promifc your 
iordlhip, is y that about two hundred years 
hence feme painful compiler, who will be 
3t the trouble of ftudying old language, 
may inform the world, that in the reign 
of queen Anne Robert carl of Oxford, a 
very wife and excellent man, was made 
high treafurer, and faved his country, 
which in thofc days was almoft ruined by 
a foreign war, and a domejlick JaEtion. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, 
and willing to. transfer into his new hif- 
tory ; but the reft of your character, which 
I or any other writer may now value our- 
felves by drawing, and the particular ac? 
count oi the great things done under you? 
miniftry, for which you arc already fe 
celebrated in moft parts of Europe, will 
probably be dropped on account of the 
antiquated ftyle and manner they are de- 
livered in. 

_ 1 low thcii fhall any man, who hath a 
genius for hiftory equal to the beft of the 
ancients, be able to undertake fuch a work 
with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when he con- 
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£ders that he will be read with pleafure 
but a very few years, and in an age or 
two mall hardly be underftood- -without 
an interpreter ? This is like employing an 
fxcellent ftatuary to work upon moul- 
dering ftone* Thofe, who apply their {In- 
dies to preferve the memory of others^ 
will always have fome concern for their 
own. And I believe it is for this reafbn> 
that fo kw writers among us of any dif r 
tindion have turned their thoughts to 
£ich a di fcopraging employment : fbr the 
.beft Englijh hiftorian muft lie under- this 
mortification, that -when his ftyle grows 
antiquated, he will be only confidercd as 
a tedious relator of /acts ; -and perhaps 
confulted in his turn among other neg;- 
Jbdled authors . to * furnifh materials'- for 
ibfne future collector. : • 

I doubt your lordfhip. is but ill enter- 
tained; with a few fcattered thoughts upo a 
a fubjeft, that deforces to be treated with 
ability and care : . however, I mull beg 
leave to add a few words more, perhaps 
not ^altogether foreign to the fame matter 
J know not whether that which I am 
.going to fay may pa(s for caution, aaVics, 
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or reproach, any of which will be juftly 
thought very improper from one in my 
ftation to one in yours. However, I muft 
venture to affirm, that if genius and learn- 
ing be not encouraged under your lord- 
ihip's adminiftration, you are the moft 
inexcufable perfon al ive. All your other 
virtues, my lord, will be defective with- 
out this ; your affability, candor, and 
good nature; that perpetual agrceable- 
nefs of conve rfation, fo difengaged in the 
midft of fuch a weight of bimnefs and 
opposition ; even your juftice, prudence, 
and magnanimity, will mine lefs bright 
without it. Your lordmip is univerfally 
allowed to poffefs a very large portion in 
moft parts of literature ; and to this you 
owe the cultivating thofc many virtues 
which othcrwifc would have been le/s 
adorned, or in lower perfection. Neither 
can you acquit yourfelf of thefc obliga- 
tions, without letting the arts in their 
turn (hare your influence and protection j 
befides, who knows but fome true genius 
may happen to arife under your miniftry, 
exortus ut cetberiusfol. Every age might 
perhaps produce one or two of thefe to 

adorn 
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adorn it, if they were not funk under the 
cenfure and obloquy of plodding, fervile, 
imitating pedants : I do not mean by a 
true genius any bold writer, who breaks 
through the rules of decency to diftin- 
guifti himfelf by the fingularity of his opi- 
nions : but one, who upon a deferving 
fubjeet is able to open new fcenes, and 
<lifcover a vein of true and noble think- 
ing, which never entered into any ima- 
gination before : every ftroke of whofe 1 
pen is worth all the paper blotted by 
hundreds of others in the compafs of their 
Jives. I know, my lord, your friends will 
offer in your defence, that in your private: 
capacity you never refufed your purfe and 
credit to the fervice and fupport of learn- 
ed or ingenious men : and that ever fince 
you have been in publick employment, 
you have conftantly bellowed your fa- 
vours to the moft deferving perfons. But 
I defire your lordmip not to be deceived : 
we never will admit of thefe excufes, nor 
will allow your private liberality, as great 
as it is, to attone for your exceflive pub- 
lick thrift. But here again I am afraid 
mdft good fubjects will interpofe in your 
A a 4 de- 
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defence, by alledging the defperatc con- 
dition you found the nation in, and the 
ncccflity there was for fo able and faith- 
ful a fteward to retrieve it, if poflible, by 
the utmoft frugality. We grant all this, 
my lord ; but then it ought likewi/c to 
be confidcrcd, that you have already faved 
ievcral millions to the publick, and that 
what we aflc is too inconfidcrablc to break 
into any rules of the ftric"teft good hus- 
bandry. The French king beftows about 
half a dozen petitions to learned men in 
ievcral parts of Europe^ and perhaps a 
dozen in his own kingdom ; which in the 
whole do probably not amount to half 
the income of many a private commoner 
in England^ yet have more contributed to 
the glory of that prince, than any million 
he hath otherwife employed. For learn- 
ing, like all true merit, is eatily fatisticd; 
whilft the falfe and counterfeit is perpe- 
tually craving, and never thinks it hath 
enough. The fmnHcfl: favour given by a 
great prince, as a mark of eftceni, to rc- 
w«rd the endowments of the mind, never 
fails to be relumed with praife and gra- 
titude, ami loudly celebrated to the world, 

' I 
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I have known fome years ago feveral pen- 
fions given to particular perfons, (how 
defervedly I fhall not inquire) any one of 
which, ir divided into fmaller parcels, aqd 
diftributed by the crown to thofe, who 
might upon occafion diftinguifh them- 
felves by fome extraordinary production 
of wit or learning, would be amply luffi- 
cient to anfwer the end. Or if any fuch 
perfons were above money, (as every great 
genius certainly is with very moderate 
conveniencies of life) a medal, or fome 
mark of diftin&ion, would dp full as well. 
But I forget my province, and find my- 
felf turning projector before I am aware ; 
although it be one of the hft characters 
under which I fliould defire to appear be- 
fore your lordQiip, efpecially when I have 
the ambition of afpiring to that of being 
with the greater! refpecl: and truth, 

My Lord, ^ 
Your Lorajfot/f 

moji obedient , moft obliged^ 
and moft bumble Jervaut, 

Jjandon, Feb. 22, 
171 1-12. 
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ABOUT i month before die demife of queen Anne, the 
dean having laboured to reconcile the rainifters to each 
other without fuccefi, retired to the houfe of a friend in Bai- 
Jbir* 9 and never faw them more. But during this retreat he 
wrote the following treatife, which he thought might be of 
fame ufe even in that jun&ure, and fent it up to London to be 
printed ; but, upon fane difference in opinion between the au - 
thor and the late lord BoUngbroke % the publication was delayed 
till the queen's death, and then he recalled his copy : it wa* 
afterwards placed in the hands of the late alderman Berber^ 
from whom it was obtained to be printed. The ruin of the 
miniftry by this animofity among themicives was longforefeea 
and foretold by Swift, and it appears by lord Bo&ngbroMi let- 
ter to fir William Windl)am^ that in his heart he renounced hit 
friendfhip for Oxford long before the condulion of the peace, 
though it did not appear till afterwards. " The peace, fays 
" he, which had been judged to be the only ftriid foundation 
44 whereupon we could ereft a tory fyftem, and yet when it 
" was made we found ourfelves at a ftand $ nay the very 
4< work, which ought to have been the bafis of our frrengtfe, 
" was in part demolifhed before our eyes, and we were ftoned 
44 with the ruins of it." This event probably rendered the 
difunion of the miniftry vifible? fome principally endeavouring 
to fecure tbemfelves, fome (till labouring to cflAlifh at aU 
events the party they had efpoufed, which faw nothing but 
44 encreafe of mortification and nearer approaches to ruin, and 
it is not to be wondered, that when this treatife was written, the 
dean's attempts to reconcile his friends were unfuccefsfal ; for 
Bolingbroke declares, that he abhorred Oxford to fuch a degree, 
that he would rather have buffered banifnment or death, than 
have taken meafures in concert with him to have avoided 
cither. 
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SOME 

FREE THOUGHTS 

UPON THE 

PRESENT STATE 

AFFAIRS, 

Written in the Year 1714. 

WHatever may be thought or pradtifed 
by profound politicians, they will 
hardly be able to convince the reafonable 
part of mankind, that the moft plain, 
fhort, eafy, fafe, and lawful way to any 
good end is not more eligible, than one 
dire&ly contrary in fome or all of thefe 
qualities. I have been frequently aflured 
by great minifters, that politicks were no- 
tning but common fenfe ; which, as it 
was the only true thing thcy.fpoke, fo it 
was the only thing they could have wiflied 
I mould not believe. God hath given the 
bulk of mankind a capacity to underftand 
reafon when it is fairjy offered ; and by 
realbn they would eanly be governed, if 
it were left to their choice. Thofe princes 
in all ages, who were moft diftinguifhed 
for their myftcrious flrill in government y 

found 
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found by the event, that they had ill cofc- 
fulted their own quiet, or the eafe and 
happinefs of their people ; nor hath pofte- 
rity remembered them with honour" : fuch 
as Lyfander and Philip among the Greeks, 
Tiberius in Rome, pope Alexander the fix th 
dud hisfon C afar Borgia, queen Catherine 
lie Media's, Philip the fecond of Spain, 
with many others. Nor are examples left 
frequent of minifters, famed for men of 
deep intrigue, whofe politicks have pro-i 
duccd little more than murmurings, fac-« 
tions, and difcontents, which ufually ter- 
minated in the difgrace and ruin of the; 
authors. 

I can recoiled but three occafions in a, 
ftate, where the talents of fuch men may 
be thought neceffary ; I mean in a ftate 
where the prince is obeyed and loved 
by his fubjecls : firft, in the negociation 
of a peace ; fccondly, in adjusting the 
intcrefts of our own country with thofe of 
the nations round us, watching the (e-. 
veral motions of our neighbours and al-" 
lies, and prefervingaduc balance among 
them: Jaftly, in the management or* 
parties and factions at home. In the firft 

of 
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bf thefe cafes I have often heard it obr 
.(eryed, that plain good fenfe and a firm 
adherence tp the point have proved mors 
effectual than all thofc arts, which I re- 
member a great foreign minifter ufed in 
contempt to call the fpirit of negotiating* 
la the fecond cafe much wifdom and. a 
thorough knowledge in affairs both for 
reign and domeftick arc certainly requir- 
ed : after which I know no talents ne-» 
ccfTary beiides method and flcill in the 
common forms of bufinefs. In the laft 
jcafe, which is that of managing parties* 
.there fecms indeed to be more occafion 
•for employing this gift of the lower pot 
li ticks, whenever the tide runs high againft 
jthe court and miniftry, which feldom 
happens under any tolerable admjniftrar 
tion, while the true intereft of the na- 
tion is purfued. But, here in England 
^for I do not pretend to Cftabliih max- 
ims of government in general) • while the 
prince and miniftry, the clergy, thcma« 
•jority of landed-men, and bulk of the 
•people appear to have- thq fame view^ 
and the fame principles, it is not obvious 
to mc, Jiow thofc a,t tjvj. hcjm can. .hay? 
2 " * . many 
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many opportunities of (hewing their (kill 
in myftery and refinement, bendes what 
thcmfclves think fit to create. 

I have been allured by men long prac- 
tifed in bufinefs, that the fecrets of court 
are much fewer than we generally fup- 
pofc ; and I hold it for the greateft le- 
cret of court, that they are fo : becauie 
the firft fprings of great events, like thofe 
of great rivers, are often fo mean and fo 
little, that in decency they ought to be 
hid: and therefore minifters are fo wife 
to leave their proceedings to be account- 
ed for by reafoners at a diftance, who of- 
ten mould them into fyftems, that do 
not only go down very well in the coffee- 
houfe, but are fupplies for pamphlets in 
the prefent age, and may probably fur- 
nifh materials for memoirs and hiftorics 
in the next. 

It is true indeed, that even thofe who are 
very near the court, and are fuppofed to 
have a large fhare in the management of 
publick matters arc apt to deduct wrong 
confcqucnces by rcafoning upon the 
caufes and motives of thofe actions, where- 
in thcmfclves are employed. A great 
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minifter puts you a cafe, and aiks your 
opinion, but conceals an eflential circum- 
ftance, upon which the whole weight of 
the matter turns ; then he defpifcth your 
underftanding for counfelling him no bet- 
ter, and concludes he ought to truft en 
tirely to his own wifdom. Thus he grow* 
to abound in fecrets and referves even to- 
wards thofe, with whom he ought to a& 
in the greateft confidence and concert ; 
and thus the world is brought to judge, 
that whatever be the iflue and event, it 
was all forefeen, contrived, and brought 
to pais by fome mafter-ftroke of his po- 
liticks. 

I could produce innumerable inftart- 
ces, from my own memory and ©bferva- 
tion, of events imputed to the profound 
flcill and addrefs of a minifter, which in 
reality were either the meer effects of 
negligence, weaknefs, humour, paffion, 
or pride, or at beft, but the natural courfe 
of things left to themfelves. 

During this very feffion of parliament 

a moft ingenious gentleman, who hath 

much credit with thofe in power, would 

needs have it, that in the late dhTcnfiDns 
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at court, which grew too high to be any 
longer a fecret; the whole matter was- 
carried with the utmoft dexterity on one 
fide, and with manifeft ill conduit on 
the other. To prove this he made ufe 
of the moll plaufible topicks, drawn from 
the nature and difpofition of the feveral 
perfons concerned, as well as of her ma- 
jefty ; all which he knows as much of as 
any man : and gave me a detail of the 
whole with fuch an appearance of pro- 
bability, as committed to writing would 
pafs for an admirable piece of fecret hif- 
tory. Yet I am at the fame time convin-' 
ced by the ftrongeft reafons, that the if-: 
fue of thofe diffenfions, as to the part 
they had in the court and houfe of lords,* 
was partly owing to very different caufes,; 
and partly to the fituation of affairs, from 
whence in that conjuncture they could not 
eafily terminate otherwife than they did, 
whatever unhappy confequences they may- 
have for the future. 

• In like manner I have heard a phyfi- 
cian pronounce with great gravity, that 
he had cured fo many patients of malig- 
nant fevers, and as many more of the 

fmall- 
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fmall-pox ; whereas in truth nine parts 
in ten of thofe who recovered, owed their 
lives to the ftrength of nature and a good 
constitution, while fuch a one happened 
to be their doctor. 

But, while it is fo difficult to learn the 
fprings and motives of fome facts, and fo 
eafy to forget the circurrtftances of others* 
it is no wonder they fhould be fo grofly 
mifreprefcnted to the publick by curious 
inquifitive heads, who proceed altogether 
upon conjectures, and in reafoning upon 
affairs of ftate are fure to be miftaken by 
fearching too deep. And as I have known 
this to be the frequent error of many o- 
thers, fo I am fure it hath been perpetu- 
ally mine, whenever I have attempted 
to difcover the caufes of political events 
by refinement and conjecTure; which I 
muft acknowledge hath very much abated 
my veneration for what they call arcana 
imperii ; whereof I dare pronounce, that 
the fewer there are in any adminiftration, 
it is juft fo much the better. 

What I have hitherto faid, hath by no 
means been intended to detract from the 
qualities requifite in thofe, who are trufted 

B b mv'ew 
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And, indeed, I do not know a greatec 
mark of an able minifter, than that of 
rightly adapting, the feyeral faculties of 
men ; nor is any thing more ta be la- 
mented than the impradtieablenefs of do- 
ing this in any great degree under our 
prefent circumftances, while fo many 
fhut themfelves out by adhering to a 
faction, and while the court is enflaved 
to the impatience of others,, who defire 
to fell their vote,, or their intereft, as. 
dear as they can. But whether this hath 
not been fubmitted to more than was 
neceflary, whether it hath not been dan- 
gerous in the example, and pernicious in 
the practice, I will leave to the enquiry 
of thofe who can better determine. 

It may be matter of no. little admira- 
tion to confider in fome lights, the ftate 
of affairs among us for four years paft. 
The queen finding herfelf and the majo- 
rity of her kingdom grown weary of the 
avarice and infolence, the miftaken. po- 
liticks, and deftructive principles of her 
former minifters ; calls to the fervice of 
the publick another fet of men, who by 
confeflion of their enemies had equal, a- 

bilities 
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Abilities at leaft with their predeceffors 5 
whofe intereft made it neceffary for them 
{although their inclinations had been o- 
tlwrwife) to a<9: upon thofe maxims which 
were moft agreeable to the conftitution 
in church and ftatc; whofe birth and 
patrimonies gave them weight in the na- 
tion ; and who (I {peak of thofe who 
were to have the chief part in affairs) 
Jiad long lived under the ftri&eft bonds 
of friendship : with a-11 thefe advantages 
iupported by a vaft .majority of the land- 
ed intereft, and the inferior clergy al- 
moft to a man, we have feveral times 
feen the prefent adminiftration in the 
greater! diftrefs, and very near the brink 
of ruin, together with the caufe of the 
church and monarchy committed to their 
charge ; neither doth it appear to me at 
the minute I anvnow writing, that their 
power or duration are upon any tolerable 
foot of fecurity : which I do not Co much 
impute to the addrefs and induftry of 
their enemies, as to fome failures among 
them (elves, which I think have been full 
as, vifible in their caufes as their effects. 
Nothing hath given me greater indig- 
B b 3 nation 
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new fervants proceeded, either abfenting 
themfelves with the utmoft indifference, 
in thofe conjunctures whereon the whole 
caufe depended, or riding dire&ly with 
the enemy. 

I very well remember, when this mi* 
uiftry was not above a year old, there 
was a little murmuring among fuch as are 
called the higher torics or churchmen, 
that quicker progrefs was not made in 
removing thofe of the difcontented party 
out of employments. I remember like- 
wife, the reafonings upon this matter 
were various, even among many who 
were allowed to know a good deal of the 
infidc of the court ; fome fuppofed the 
queen was at firft prevailed on to make 
that great change with no other view, 
than that of acting for the future upon a 
moderating fcheme in order to reconcile 
both parties ; and I believe there might 
poflibly have been fome grounds for this 
luppofition. Others conceived the em- 
ployments were left undifpofed of, in or- 
der to keep alive the hopes of many more 
impatient candidates than ever could be 
gratified. This hath flncc been looked on 
B b 4 as 
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as a very high ftrain of politicks, and to 
have fucceeded accordingly ; becaufe it 
is the opinion of many, that the nume- 
rous pretenders to places would never 
have been kept in order, if all expecta- 
tion had been cut off. Others were yet 
more refined; and thought it neither 
wife nor fafe wholly to extinguifh all 
oppofition from the other fide ; becaufe 
in the nature of things it was abfolutely 
neceflary that there ihould be parties in 
an Englijh parliament ; and a faction al- 
ready odious to the people might be fuf- 
fered to continue with lefs danger, than 
any new one that could arife. To con^ 
firm this it was faid, that the majority in 
the houfe of commons was too great on 
the fide of the high-church, and began to 
form themfelves into a body (by the name 
of the QEiober-club) in order to put the 
miniftry under fubjection. Laftly, the 
danger of introducing too great a number 
of unexperienced men at once into office, 
was urged as an irrefragable rea/bn for 
rnaking changes by flow degrees. To dif- 
card an able officer from an employment, 
or part of a commifiion, where the reve^ 

nue 
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fafety to the genius of politicks; confider- 
ing how much was to be done, and how 
little time might probably be allowed. 
Befides, the divifion of a houfe of com- 
mons into court andcountry parties, which 
was the evil they feemed to apprehend, 
could never be dangerous to a good mi- 
niftry, who had the true intereft and con- 
stitution oi their country at heart : as for 
the apprehenfion of too great a majority 
in the houfe of commons, it appeared 
to be lb vain, that upon fome points of 
importance the court was hardly able to 
procure one. And the OSiober-club y which 
appeared fo formidable at flrft to fome 
politicians, proved in the fequel to be the 
chief fupport of thofe who fufpecled them. 
It was likewife very well known that the 
greater!: part of thofe men, whom the for- 
mer miniftry left in pofTefTion of employ- 
ments, were loudly charged with infurri- 
ciency or corruption, over and above their 
obnoxious tenets in religion and govern- 
ment ; fo that it would have been a mat- 
ter of fome difficulty to make a worfe 
choice : bcfidcs, that pica for keeping 
men of fa&ious principles in employment 

upon 
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upon the fcore of their abilities, was 
thought to be extended a little too far, 
and conftrued to take in all employments 
whatfoever, although many of them re- 
quired no more abilities than would ferve 
to qualify a gentleman-uflier at court : 
fo that this laft excufe for the very flow 
fteps made in difarming the advcrfaries of 
the crown, was allowed indeed to have 
more plaufibility, but lefs truth, than any 
pf the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the 
counfels or actions of the prefent miniftry : 
their fafety and intereft are vifibly united 
with thofe of the publick, they arc per- 
fons of unquestionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpccted of avarice or corruption, and 
have the advantage to be further recom- 
mended by the dread and hatred of the 
oppofite faction. However, it is manifeft 
that the zeal of their friends hath been 
cooling towards them for above two years 
paft : they have been frequently deferted 
or diftreffed upon the moft preffing oo- 
cafions, and very near giving up in de- 
fpair: their characters have been often 
treated with the utmoft barbarity and in- 

juflice 
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juftice in both houles by fcurrilous and 
enraged orators ; while their neareft 
friends, and even thofe who mull have a 
mare in their difgrace, never offered a 
word in their vindication. 

When I examine with myfelf what oc- 
casions the miniftry may have given for 
this coldnefs, inconftancy and difcontent 
among their friends, I at the lame time 
recoiled; the various conjectures, reafon- 
ings and fufpicions, which have run fo 
freely for three years paft, concerning the 
deligns of the court : I do not only mean 
fuch conjectures, as are born in a coffee- 
houfe, or invented by the malice of a 
party ; but alfo the conclusions (however 
miftaken) of wife and good men, whofe 
quality and ftation fitted them to under- 
ftand the reafon of publick proceedings, 
and in whofe power it lay to recommend 
or difgrace an adminiftration to the peo- 
ple. I rauft therefore take the boldnefs to 
afTcrt, that all thefe difcontents, how ruin- 
ous foever they may prove in the conle- 
quenecs, have moft unneceffarily arifen 
from the want of a due communication and 
concert. Every man mull have a light 

fuffi- 
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Jufficient for the length of the way he is 
appointed to go : there is a degree of con- 
fidence due to all ftations ; and a petty 
conftable will neither act chearfully or 
wifely without that fhare of it which pro- 
perly belongs to him : although the main 
Jpring in a watch be out of light, there 
is an intermediate communication be- 
tween it and the fmalleft wheel, or elfe 
no ufeful motion could be performed. 
This referved myfterious way of acting 
upon points, where there appeared not the 
leaft occafion for it, and towards perfons, 
who at leaft, in right of their polls, ex- 
pected a more open treatment, was im- 
puted to fome hidden defign, which every 
man conjectured to be the very thing he 
was moft afraid of. Thofe who profefled 
the heighth of what is called the church 
principle, fufpected, that a cotnprehenjion 
was intended, wherein the moderate men 
on both fides might be equally employed. 
Others went farther, and dreaded fuch a 
comprehension, as directly tended to bring 
the old exploded principles and perfons 
once more into play. Again, fame affec- 
ted 
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ted to be uncafy about the fucccflion, and 
feemed to think there was a view of in- 
troducing that perfon, whatever he is, 
who pretends to claim the crown by in- 
heritance. Others, efpecially of late, fur- 
mifed on the contrary, that the demands 
of the houfe of Hanover were induftri- 
oufly fomented by fome in power, with- 
out the privity of the or . Now, 

although thefc accufatibns were too incon- 
fiftent to be all of them true, yet they 
were malicioufly fuffercd to pafs, and 
thereby took off much of that popularity, 
which thofe at the helm flood in need of 
to fupport them under the difficulties of 
a long perplexing ncgociation, a daily ad- 
dition of publick debts, and anexhaufted 
trcafury. 

But the effects of this myftical manner 
of proceeding did not end here : for, the 
late dilfenfions between the great men at 
court (which have been, for fome time 
paft, the publick entertainment of every 
coffce-houfe) arc {hid to have arifen from 
the fame fountain ; while on one fide very 
great referve, and certainly very great re- 
font- 
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faitment on the other *, if we may believe 
general report (for I pretend to know no 
farther) have enflamedanimofities to fuch 
a heighth, as to make all reconcilement 
impracticable. Suppofing this to be true, 
it may ferve for a great Teflon of humi- 
liation to mankind, to behold the habits 
and paiTions of men otherwife highly 
accomplifhed, triumphing over intereft, 
friendmip, honour, and their own per- 
ibnal fafety, as well as that of their coun- 
try, and probably of a moft gracious prin- 
cefs who hath entrufted it to them. A 
{hip's crew quarreling in a ftorm, or while 
their enemies are within gun-mot, is but 
a faint idea of this fatal infatuation : of 
which, although it be hard to fay enough, 
fome people may think perhaps I have al- 
ready faid too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the de- 
lation of friends and lofs of reputation 
have been fo great, that I do not fee how 
the minifters could have continued many 
weeks in their ftations, if their oppofers 
of all kinds had agreed about the methods 

* Lord Of fori s reftivt was the cnufc of BotinglMlSs- re- 
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by which they mould be ruined: and 
their prefervation hitherto feems to re- 
femble his, who had two poifons given 
him together of contrary operations. 

It may feem very impertinent in one of 
my level to point out to thofe, who fit at the 
helm, what courfe they ought to fteer. I 
know enough of courts to be fenfible, how 
mean an opinion great minifters have of 
moft men's understanding; to a degree, 
that in any other fcience would be called 
the groffeft pedantry. However, unlefs I 
offer my fentiments in this point, all I 
have hitherto faid, will be to no purpofe. 

The general wifhes and defires of a 
people are perhaps more obvious to other 
men, than to minifters of ftate. There 
arc two points of the higheft importance, 
wherein a very great majority of the king- 
dom appear perfectly hearty and unani- 
mous. Firft, that the church of England 
fhould be preferved entire in all her rights, 
powers and privileges; all doctrines relat- 
ing to government difcouraged, which fhe 
condemns ; all fchifms, feds and herefies 
difcountenanced and kept under due fub- 
je&ion, as far as confifts with the lenity 

of 
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bf our conftitution; her open enemies 
(among whom I include at leaft diffenters 
of all denominations) not trufted with the 
fmallcft degree of civil or military power ; 
and her fecret adverfaries under the names 
of whigs, low-church, republicans, mo- 
deration-men and the like, receive no 
marks of favour from the crown, but 
what they mould deferve by a fincere re- 
formation. 

Had this point been fteadily purfued in 
all its parts, for three years part, and af- 
fcrted as the avowed refolution of the 
court, there muft probably have been an 
end of faction, which hath been able ever 
lince with fo much vigour to difturb and 
infult the adminiftration. I know very 
well, that fome refiners pretend to argue 
for the ufefulnefs of parties in fuch a go- 
vernment as ours : I have faid fomething 
of this already, and have heard a great 
many idle wife topicks upon the fubjecl:. 
But I mail not argue that matter at pre- 
fent : I fuppofe, if a man thinks it ne- 
ccflary to play with a ferpent, he will 
chufe one of a kind that is leaft mifchie^ 
vous j otherwife, although it appears to 

Cc be 
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be cruihed, it may have life enough to 
fling him to death. So, I think it is not 
fafe tampering with the prefent faction* 
at lcaft in this juncture : firft, becaufe 
their principles and practices have been 
already very dangerous to the conftitu- 
tion in church and ftate ; fecondly, be- 
caufe they are highly irritated with the lofs 
of their power, full of venom and ven- 
geance, and prepared to execute every 
tiling that rage or malice can fuggeft : 
but principally, beeaufe they have pre- 
vailed by mifrcpreicntations and other 
artifices to make the fucccfibr look upon 
them as the only perfons he can truft : 
upon which account they cannot be too 
foon, or too much difabled ; neither will 
England ever be fafe from the attempts 
of this wicked confederacy, until their 
ftrcngth and intcreft mail be fo far re- 
duced, that for the future it mall not be 
in the power of the crown, although in 
conjunction with any rich and , factious 
body of men, to chufe an ill majority 
in the houfe of commons. 

One ffcp very neceflary to this great 

work will be to regulate the army, and 

2 chiefly 
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chiefly thofe troops which in their turns 
have the care of her majefty's perfon; who 
are moft of them fitter to guard a prince 
under an high court of juftice^ than feated 
On the throne. The peculiar hand of pro- 
vidence hath hitherto preferved her ma- 
jefty, encompaffedj whether fleeping or 
travelling, by her enemies : but fince re-» 
ligion teacheth Us, that providence ought 
not to be tempted, it is ^venturing to 
truft that precious life any longer to thole, 
who by their publick behaviour and dif- 
courfe difcoVer their impatience to fee it 
at an end ; that they may have liberty to 
be the inftruments of glutting at once the 
revenge of their patrons and their own. 
It fhould be well remembered, what a 
fatisfaction thefc gentlemen (after the ex* 
ample of their betters) were Co fanguine 
to cxprefs upon the queen's laft illnefs 
at Windfor, and what thrcatcnings they 
ufed of refuting to obey their general, in 
cafe that illnefs had proved fatal. Nor 
do I think it a want of charity to fufpect, 
that in fuch an evil day an enraged fac- 
tion, would be highly pleafcd with the 
power of the {word, and with great con- 
zi:.\ 1 :""''Cc 2 nivance 
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nivance leave it fo long unftieathed, un- 
til they were got rid of their moft for- 
midable adverfarics. In the mean time 
it muft be a very melancholy profpecT:, 
that whenever it (hall pleafe God to vint 
us with this calamity, thofe who are paid 
to be defenders of the civil power, will 
ftand ready for any acts of violence, that 
a *Ju?ita compofed ot the grcateft enemies 
to the conftitution mall think fit to en- 
join them. 

The other point of great importance 
is the fecurity of the proteftant fucceflion 
in the houfe of Hanover : not from any 
partiality to that illuftrious houfe, fur- 
ther than as it hath had the honour to 
mingle with the blood royal of England, 
and is the nearcft branch of our regal line 
reformed from popery. This point hath 
one advantage over the former, that both 
parties profefs to defire the fame blefling 
for pofterity, but differ about the means 
of fecuring it. From whence it hath come 
to pafs, that the proteftant fucceflion, in 
appearance the defire of the whole nation, 
hath proved the grcateft topick of flander, 
jealou fy, fufpicion and difcontent. 

i I have 
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I have been fo curious to afk feveral 
•acquaintance among the oppofite party, 
swhether they, or their leaders, did really 
jfufpcct there had been ever any defign in 
the miniftry to weaken the fucceflion in 
favour of the pretender, or of any other 
.perfon whatfoever. Some of them freely 
anfwered in the negative : others were of 
the fame opinion, but added, they did not 
know what might he done in time, and 
upon farther provocations : otliers again 
feemed to believe the affirmative, but 
could never produce any plaufible grounds 
for their belief. I have jlikewifc been af- 
/ured by a perfon of fame confequenec,, 
;that during a very near and conftant fa- 
miliarity with the great men at court for 
four years paft, he never could obferve., 
even in thofe hours of converfation where 
there is ufually leaft reftraint, that one 
•word ever pafled among them to fhew a 
diflike to the prefent fettlement ; although 
they would fometimes lament, that the 
falfe reprefentations of their' s and the 
kingdom's enemies had made fome im- 
preifions in the mind of the fucceffor. As 
£0 my own circle of acquaintance I can 
Cc 3 &£c\>$ 
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fafely affirm, that excepting thofe who are 
nonjurors by profeflion, I have not met 
with above two perfons who appeared to 
have any fcruples concerning the prefent 
limitation of the crown. I therefore think 
it may very impartially be pronounced, 
that the number of thofe, who wifti to fee 
the {on of the abdicated prince upon the 
throne, is altogether inconfiderable. And 
further, I believe it will be found, that 
there are none who fo much dread any 
attempt he fhall make for the recovery of 
his imagined rights, as the Roman-Catbo- 
lich of England ; who love their freedom 
and properties too well to defire his en- 
trance by a French army, and a field of 
blood ; who muft continue upon the fame 
foot if he changeth his religion, and muft 
expecl: to be the firft and greateft fufferers 
if he fhould happen to fail. 

As to the perfon of this nominal prince, 
he lies under all manner of difadvantages : 
the vulgar imagine him to have been a 
child impofed upon the nation by the 
fraudulent zeal of his parents and their 
bigotted counfellors ; who took fpecial 
care, againft all the rules of common po- 
licy, 
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Key, to educate him in their hateful fii- 
perftition, fucked in with his milk and 
confirmed in his manhood, too ftrong to 
be now fhaken by mr. Lejley * ; and a 
counterfeit conversion will be too grofs to 
pafs upon the kingdom, after what we 
have fecn and fuffercd from the like prac- 
tice in his father. He is likewifc faid to 
be of weak intellectuals, and an unfound 
conftitution : he was treated contemptibly 
enough by the young princes of France^ 
even during the war ; is now wholly neg- 
lected by that crown, and driven to live 
in exile upon a fmall exhibition : he is ut- 
terly unknown in England^ which he left 
in the cradle : his father's friends are moft 
of them dead, the reft antiquated or poor. 
Six and twenty years have almoft part fince 
the revolution^ and the bulk of thofe who 
are now moft in adion either at court, in 
parliament, or publick offices, were then 
boys at fchool or the univerfities, and look 
upon that great change to have happened 

* Lrfley was a nonjuring of parliament in London, in 

clergyman, who wrote a letter praife and on behalf of his 

from Barltduc mLorraih, the prince. The letter was printed 

place of the pretender's refi- and publirkly handed about in 

4et\Qt, •ddrefll'd to a member London, 

Cc 4 during 
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during a period of time for which they 
are not accountable. The logick of the 
higheft tories is now, that this was the 
eftablimment they found, as foon as they 
arrived to a capacity of judging ; that 
they had no hand in turning out the late 
king, and therefore have no crime to 
anfwcr for, if it were any : that the in- 
heritance to the crown is fixed in purfu- 
ance of laws made ever fince their re- 
membrance, by which all papifts are exr 
eluded, and they have no other rule to 
go by ; that they will no more difpute 
king William the third's title, thanking 
William the firft\ ; fince they muft 
have recourfe to hiftory for both: that 
they have been inftructed in the doctrines 
of paflive obedience, non-refiftance, and 
hereditary right, and find them all ne- 
cefTary for preferving the prefent efta- 
blifhment in church and ftate and for 
continuing the fucceffionin the houfe of 
Hanover ', and mull in their own opi- 
nion renounce all thofe doctrines by 
fetting up any other tide to the crown. 
This, I fay, feems to be the political 
creed of all the high-principled men I 

have 
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have for fome time met with of forty 
years old and under ; which although I 
do not pretend to juftify in every part, 
yet I am fure it fets the protectant fuccef- 
fion upon a much firmer foundation, 
than all the indigefted fchemes of thole 
who profefs to ad upon what they call 
r evolution-principles. 

Neither fhould it perhaps be foon for^- 
gotten, that during the greateft licenti- 
oufnefs of the prefs, while the facred cha- 
racter of the queen was every day infulted 
in factious papers and ballads, not the 
leaft refle&ing insinuation ever appeared 
againft the Hanover family, whatever oc- 
caiion was offered to intemperate pens 
by the ralhnefs. or indifcretion of one or 
two minifters from thence. 

From all thefe confidcrations I muft 
therefore lay it down as an unconteftable 
truth, that the fucceflion to thefe king- 
doms in the illuftrious houfe of Hanover 
is as firmly fecured as the nature of the 
thing can poilibly admit ; by the oaths 
pf all thofe who are cntruftcd with any 
office, by the very principles of thofe 
who are termed the high- churchy by the 

general 
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general inclinations of the people, by the 
infignificancy of that perfon who claims 
it from inheritance, and the little affif- 
tance he can expedt either from princes 
abroad or adherents at home. 

However, fince the virulent oppofers 
of the queen and her adminiftration have 
fo far prevailed by their emiflaries at the 
court of Hanover, and by their practices 
upon one or two ignorant, unmannerly 
mejfengers from thence, as to make the 
ele&or defire fome farther fecurity, and 
fend over a memorial here to that end : 
the great queftion is how to give reafona- 
ble fatisfaclion to his highnefs, and (what 
is infinitely of greater confequence) at the 
fame time confult the honour and fafcty 
of the queen, whofe quiet pojfejfion is of 
much more confequence to us of the pre- 
fent age, than his reverjion. The fub- 
ftancc of his memorial, if I retain it right, 
is to dedre that fome one of his family 
might live in England, with fuch a main- 
tenance as is ufual to thofe of the royal 
blood, and that certain titles mould be 
conferred upon the reft according to an- 
tient cuftom. The memorial doth not 

Ipecify 
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fpecify which of the family fhould be in- 
vited to refide here; and if it had, I be- 
lieve however, her majefty would have 
looked upon it as a circumftance left to 
her own choice. 

But, as all this is mod manifcflly un- 
necessary in itfelf, and only in compli- 
ance with the miftaken doubts of a pre* 
furriptive heir ; fb the nation would (to 
{peak in the language of Mr. Steel) Ex- 
pect, that her majefty fhould be made 
perfectly eafy from that fide for the fu- 
ture 5 no more to be alarmed with ap- 
prehenfionsofv^/j, or demands of writs > 
where * fhe hath not thought fit to give 
any invitation. The nation would like- 
wife expetl, that there mould be an end 
of all private commerce between that 
court and the leaders of a party here ; 
and, that his electoral highnefs fhould 
declare himfelf entirely fatisfied with all 
her majefty's proceedings, her treaties of 
peace and commerce, her alliances a- 
broad, her choice of miniftera at home, 

and 

• Baron Schutfr envoy ex- of Cambridge;, and it was ex- 
traordinary from the elector pelted that his highnefs would 
of Hanovtry demanded a writ have made a vifit to the court 
fpf the electoral prince to fit of f,endon. 
hi the houfe of peers as duke 
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and particularly in her moft gracious con- 
defcenfions to his rcqueft : that he would 
upon all proper occafions, and in the moft 
publick manner, difcovcr his utter dif- 
like of factious perfbns and principles, 
but cfpccially of that party, which un^ 
der the pretence or flicker of his protec- 
tion hath fo long difquieted the king- 
dom : and laftly, that he would acknow- 
ledge the goodnefs of the queen, andjuf- 
tice of the nation, in fo fully fecuring 
the fucceflion to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could 
never comprehend, why the court of 
Hanover, who have all along thought 
themfelves fo perfectly fecure in the af- 
fections, the principles and the profef- 
fions of the low-church party, mould not 
have endeavoured, according to the ufual 
politicks of princes, to gain over thofe 
who were represented as their enemies j 
fince thefe fuppofed enemies had made 
fo many advances, were in pofleflion of 
all the power, had framed the very fet- 
tlcmcnt to which that illuftrious family 
owes its claim ; had all of them abjured 
the pretender j were now employed in 

the 
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the great offices of ftate, and compofed 
a majority in bothhoufes of parliament. 
Not to mention, that the queen herfelf, 
with the bulk of the landed gentry and 
commonalty throughout the kingdom, 
were of the number. This one would 
think might be a ftrength fufficient not 
only to obJlruEi but to beftow a fucceffion : 
and fince the prefumed heir could not 
but be perfectly fecure of the other party, 
whoje greateft avowed grievance was the 
pretended danger of his future rights ; it 
might therefore furely have been worth 
his while to have made at lcaft one ftep 
towards cultivating a fair corrcfpondence 
with the power in poffeflion. Neither 
could thofe, who are called his friends, 
have blamed him, or with the feaft de- 
cency enter into any engagements for 
defeating his title. 

But why may not the reafons of this 
proceeding in the eleSior be directly con- 
trary to what is commonly imagined? 
Mcthinks I could endeavour to believe, 
that his higlmefs is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with both parties ; is convinced, that 
no true member of the church of Eng- 
land 
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land can eafily be fliaken in his princi- 
ples of loyalty, of forget the obligation 
of an oath, by any provocation. That 
tbefe arc therefore the people he intends 
to rely upon, and keeps only fair with 
the others from a true notion he hath of 
their do&rincs, which prompt them to 
forget their duty upon every motive of 
intereft or ambition. If this conjecture 
be right, his highness cannot fure but 
entertain a very high cfteem of fiich mi- 
nifters, who continue to ad under the 
dread and appearance of a fucceflbr's ut- 
rnoft difpleafure, and the threats of an 
enraged faction, whom he is fuppofed a- 
lone to favour, and to be guided entire- 
ly in his judgment of Britijh affairs and 
perfons by their opinions. 

But to return from this digreflion : 
the prefence of that infant prince * among 
us could not, I think, in any fort be in- 
wonfiftcnt with the fafety of the queen ; 
he would be in no danger of being cor- 
rupted in his principles, or expofed in 
his perfon by vicious companions ; he 

could 

• The infant prince was chofen to rcfide here in con- 
thc fon of the electoral prince fcqucncc of the memorial. See 
of Hantvtr, who might be i>. 25c. 
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could be at the head of no fa&ious clubs 
and cabals, nor be attended by a hired 
rabble, which his flatterers might re- 
prefent as popularity. He would have 
none of that impatience which the frailty 
of human nature gives to expecting heirs. 
There would be no pretence for men to 
make their court by affedling German 
modes and refinements in drefs or beha- 
viour : nor would there be an occafion of 
infinuating to him, how much more his 
levee was frequented, than the anti-cham- 
bers of St. James's. Add to all this, the 
advantages of being educated in our reli- 
gion, laws, language, manners, nature 
of the government, each fo very diffe- 
rent from thofe he would leave behind. 
By which likewife he might be highly 
uleful to his father, if that prince mould 
happen to furvive her majefty. 

The late king William^ who after his 
marriage with the lady Mary of Eng- 
land, could have no probable expecta- 
tion of the crown, and very little even 
of being a queen's hufband (the duke of 
York having a young wife) was no Gran- 
ger to our language or manners, and 

went 
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went often to the chapel of his princefs } 
which I obferve the rather, becaufe I 
could heartily wifh the like difpofition 
were in another court, and becaufe it 
may be difagreeablc to a prince to take 
up new doctrines on a fudden, or fpeak 
to his fubjecls by an interpreter. 

An ill-natured or inquifitive man may 
ftill, perhaps, defire to prefs the ques- 
tion further by afking, what is to be 
done, in cafe it mould fo happen, that 
this malevolent working party at home 
hath credit enough with the court of 
Hanover to continue the fufpicion, jea- 
loufy, and uncafinefs there againft the 
queen and Ik t miniftry ; to make fuch 
demands be ftill infiftcd on, as arc by 
no means thought proper to be complied 
with ; and in the mean time to (land at 
arm's length with her majefty, and in 
<lofc conjunction with thofe who oppofe 
her. 

F take the anfwer to be eafy : in all 
contcfts the fafeft way is to put thofe, we 
difpute with, as much in the 'wrong as 
we can. When her majefty mail have 
offered fuch or the like conccflions as I 

have 
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have above mentioned, in order to re* 
move thofe fcruples artificially raifed in 
the mind of the expectant heir, and to 
divide him from that faction by which 
he is fuppofed to have been mifled ; fha 
hath done as much as any prince can do, 
and more than any other would probably 
do in her cafe ; and will be juftified be- 
fore God and man, whatever be the e» 
vent. The equitable part of thofe, who 
now fide againft the court, will proba- 
bly be more temperate ; and, if a due 
difpatch be made in placing the civil and 
military power in the hands of fuch as 
wifh well to the conftitution, it cannot 
be any way for the quiet or intereft of a 
fuccefibr to gratify fo fmall a faction, as 
will probably then remain, at the ex- 
pence of a much more numerous and 
considerable part of his fubjects. Nei- 
ther do I fee how the principles of fuch 
a party, either in religion or govern- 
ment, will prove very agreeable, be- 
caufe I think Luther and Calvin feem to 
have differed as much as any two among 
the reformers : and, becaufe a German 
prince will probably be fufpicious of 

D d thofe, 
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thofe, who think they can never deprefc 
the prerogative enough. 

But fuppoiing, once for all, as far as 
pofliMe, that the ekElor mould utterly 
refufe to be upon any terms of confi- 
dence with the prefent miniftry, and all 
others of their principles, as enemies ta 
him and the foccefiion-; nor eafy with 
the queen her felf r but upon fuch con- 
ditions as will not be thought confiflent 
with her fafety and honour ; and conti- 
nue to place all his hopes and truft in 
the difcontented party. I think, it were 
humbly to be wiihed, that whenever 
the fucceflion {hall take place, the al- 
terations intended by the new prince 
fhouhd be made by himfe/f, and not by 
his deputies .- becaufe I am of opinion*, 
that the claufe empowering the fucceflbr 
to appoint a latent, unlimited number, 
additional to the feven regents named in 
the aSl, went upon a fuppofition, that 
the fecret committee would be of fuch, 
whofe enmity and contrary principles dif- 
pofed them to confound the reft. King 
William, whofc title was much more 
controverted than that of her majefty's 

fucceftbc 
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fucceffor can ever probably be, did for 
feveral years leave the adminiftration of 
the kingdom in the hands of lords jufti- 
ces, during the heighth of a war, and while 
the abdicated prince himfelf was frequent- 
ly attempting an invafion : from whence 
one might imagine, that the regents ap- 
pointed by parliament upon the demife 
of the crown would be able to keep the 
peace during an abfence of a. few weeks 
without any colleagues. However, I am 
pretty confident that the only realbn, why 
a power was given of chufing dormant 
viceroys, was to take away all pretence 
of a neceffity to invite over any of the fa- 
mily here, during her majefty's life. 
So that I do not well apprehend what 
arguments the eleElor can ufe to infift 
upon both. 

To conclude ; the only way of fecur- 
ing the conftitution in church and ftate, 
and confequently this very protectant fuc- 
ceflion itfelf, will be by leflening the 
power of our domeftic adverfaries as much 
as can poffibly confift with the lenity of 
our government ; and, if this be not 
fpeedily done, it will be eafy to point 

D d 2 where 
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where the nation is to fix the blame r 
for we are well allured, that fince the 
account her majefty received of the ca- 
bals, the triumphs, the infolent beha-* 
viour of the whole fa&ion during her 
kte illnefs at Wind/or •, (he hath been as 
willing to fee them deprived of all power 
to do mifchief, as any of her moft zea- 
lous and loyal fubje&s can defire. 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

"1X7" E have juft enough religion to make 
▼ * us hate, but not enough to make 
us love one-another. 

Reflect on things paft, as wars, nego- 
ciations, fa&ions, etc. we enter fb lit- 
tle into thofe interefts, that we wonder 
how men could poflibly be to bufy and 
concerned for things fo tranfitory j loo£ 
on the prefent times, we find the fame 
humour, yet wonder not at alL 

A wife man endeavours, by confider- 
ing all circumftances, to make conjec- 
tures, and form conclusions ; but the 
fmallefl accident intervening (and in the 
courfe of affairs it is impoiuble to fore- 
fee all) does often produce fuch turns 
and changes, that at lad he is juft as 
much in doubt of events as the moft ig- 
norant and unexperienced perfon. 
• Pofitivenefs is a good quality for prea- 
chers and orators, becaufe he that would 
obtrude his thoughts and rcafons upon a 
D d 3 multitude, 
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multitude, will convince others the more, 
as he appears convinced himfelf. 

How is it poffible to exped that man- 
kind will take advice, when they will 
not fo much as take warning ? 

I forget whether advice be among the 
loft things, which Artfto fays are to be 
found in the moon ; that and time ought 
to have been there. 

No preacher is liftened to but time, 
which gives us the fame train and turn 
of thought, that elder people have tried in 
vain to put into our heads before. 

When we defire or follicit any thing, 
our minds run wholly on the good fide 
or circumftances of it ; when it is ob- 
tained, our minds run wholly on the 
bad ones. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often 
fling in a fma]l quantity of frefh coals, 
which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. This feems to allude 
to a gentle flirring of the paffions, that 
the mind may not languifh. 

Religion feems to have grown an in- 
fant with age, and requires miracles to 
nurfe it, as it had in its infancy. 

All 
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All fits of pleafure are balanced by an 
equal degree of pain or languor ; it is 
like fpending this year part of the next 
year's revenue. 

The ktter part of a wife man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
and falfe opinions he had contracted in the 
former. 

Would a writer know how to behave 
himfelf with relation to pofterity, let him 
confider in old books what he finds that 
he is glad to know, and what omiflions 
he moft laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain 
they give immortality to none but them- 
felves : it is Homer and Virgil we reve- 
rence and admire, not Achilles or ALneas. 
With hiftorians it is quite the contrary ; 
our thoughts are taken up with the ac- 
tions, perfons, and events we read, and 
we little regard the authors. 

When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this fign, 
that the dunces are all in confederacy a- 
gainft him. 

Men who poffefs all the advantages of 

life, are in a ftate where there are many 

D d 4 accidents 
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accidents to diforder and difcompofe, but 
fewtopleafe them. 

It is unwife to puntfh cowards with 
ignominy ; for if they had regarded that, 
they would not have been cowards : 
death is their proper puniftiment, becaufe 
they fear it moft. 

The greateft inventions were produced 
in the times of ignorance ; as the ufe of 
the compafsy gunpowder, and printing*, 
and by the duBeft nation, as the Germans* 

One argument to prove that the com- 
mon relations of ghofts and fpe&res are 
generally falfe, may be drawn from the 
opinion held, that fpirits are never feen 
by more than one perfon at a time ; that 
is to fay, it feldom happens to above one 
perfon in a company to be poffefled with 
any high degree of fpleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think, that in the day of 
judgment there will be fmall allowance 
given to the wife for their want of morals, 
and to the ignorant for their want of faith, 
becaufe both are without excufe. This 
renders the advantages equal of igno- 
rance and knowledge. But fome fcruples 
in the wife, and fome vices in the igno- 
rant, 
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rant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the 
ftrength 01 temptation to each. 

The value of feveral circumftances in 
ftory leflens very much by diftance of 
time, though fome minute circumftan- 
ces are very valuable ; and it requires 
great judgment in a writer to diftinguifh. 
It is grown a word of courfe for wri- 
ters to fay, This critical age, as divines 
fay, This finful age. 

It is pleafant to obferve how free the 
prefent age is in laying taxes on the next : 
Future ages jhall talk of this $ this Jball 
be famous to all pofierity : whereas their 
time and thoughts will be taken up a- 
bout prefent things, as ours are now. 

The camelion, who is {aid to feed up- 
on nothing but air, hath of all animals 
the nimbleft tongue. 

When a man is made a fpiritual peer 
he lofes his fir-name ; when a temporal, 
his chriftian-name. 

It is in difputes as in armies, where 
the weaker fide fets up falfe lights, and 
makes a great noife, to make the enemy 
believe them more numerous and ftrong 
than they really are. 

Some 
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Some men, under the notions of weed- 
ing out prejudices, eradicate virtue, hcH 
nefty, and religion. 

In all well-inftituted commonwealths, 
care has been taken to limit mens poffef- 
fions ; which is done for many reafons, and 
among the reft, for one which perhaps is 
not often . confidered, that when bounds 
are fet.to mens defires, after they have ac- 
quired as much as the laws will permit 
them, their private intereft is at an end, 
and they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the publick. 

There are but three ways for a man 
to revenge himfelf of the cenfure of the 
world; to defpife it, to return the like, 
or to endeavour to live fo as. to avoid it : 
the firft of thefe is ufually pretended, the 
laft is almoft impoflible, the univerfai 
practice is for the fecond. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries 
beafts very feldom have horns, but in hot 
they have very large ones. This might 
bear a pleafant application. 

I never heard a finer piece of fatire a- 
gainft lawyers^ than that of aftrologert^ 
when they pretend by rules of art to 

tell 
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tell when a fuit will end, and whether 
to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant ; thus making the matter depend 
entirely upon the influence of the ftars, 
without the leaft regard to the merits of 
the caufe. • 

Theexpreflion in Apocrypha about To* 
bit and his dog following him I have of- 
ten heard ridiculed, yet Homer has the 
fame words of Telemachus more than once 5 
and Virgil 'fays fomething like it of Evan- 
der. And I take the book oiTobit to be 
partly poetical. 

I have known fome men poflefled of 
good qualities, which were very fervice- 
able to others, but ufelefs to themfelves ; 
like a fun-dial on the front of a houfe, to 
inform the neighbours and paffengers, but 
not the owner within. 

If a man would regifter all his opinions 
upon love, politicks, religion, learnings 
etc. beginning from his youth and fo go 
on to old age, what a bundle of inconnf- 
tencies and contradictions would appear 
at laft ? 

What they do in heaven we are igno- 
rant of j what they do not we are told ex- 

prefly, 
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prefly, that they neither marry, nor arc 
given in marriage. 

When a man obferve* die choice of la- 
dies now-a-days in the difpenfing of their 
favours, can he forbear paying fome ve- 
neration to the memory of thofe mares 
mentioned by Xtnophon *, who, while 
their manes were on, that is, while they 
were in their beauty, would never admit 
the embraces of an afs. 

It is a miferable thing to live in fuf- 
pence ; it is the life of a fpider. 

Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba^ 
dixit. Ovid Metam. 

The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our 
wants by lopping off our defires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want {hoes. 

Phyficians ought not to give their judg- 
ment of religion, for the fame reafon that 
butchers are not admitted to be jurors up- 
on life and death. 

The reafon, why fa few marriages arc 
happy, is becaufe young ladies fpend their 
time in making nets, not in making cages. 

If a man will obferve as he walks the 

• Dj JRt Bttuftri. 

ftreets, 
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ftreets, I believe he will find the merrieft 
countenances in mourning-coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to ad 
with prudence, than a misfortune that is 
attended with frame and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confcfled only 
by the miferable ; for the happy impute 
all their fuccefs to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing 
the meaneft offices ; fo climbing is per- 
formed in the fame pofture with creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog» who dirts 
thofe mod whom he loves beft. 

Cenfure is the tak a man pays to the 
publick for being eminent. 

Although men are actufed for not 
knowing their own weaknefs> yet pefrhaps 
as few know their own ftrength. It is iti 
men as in foils, where fbmetimes there is 
a vein of gold which the owner knows 
not" of. 

Satire is reckoned the cafieft of all wit.; 
but I take it to be otherwifc in very bad 
times : for it is as hard to fatirize well a 
man of diftinguifhed vices, as to praifc 
weii a man of diftingukhed virtues. It is 

eafy 

3 
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easy enough to do cither to people of mo- 
derate characters. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and 
judgment of age ; £> that our judgment 
crows harder to pleale, when we have 
fewer things to offer it: this goes through 
the whole commerce of life. When we 
are old, our friends find it difficult to 
plcafe us, and are left concerned whether 
we be pleafed or no. 

No wife man ever wiuedto beyounger. 

An idle reafbn lefiens the weight of the 
good ones you gave before. 

The motives of the beft a&ons will 
not bear too Ariel: an enquiry. It is al- 
lowed, that the came or moft actions, 
good or bad, may be refolved into the 
love of ourfelves; but the (elf-love of 
fome men inclines them to pleafe others ; 
and the felf-love of others is wholly 
employed in pleafing themfelves. This 
makes the great diftin&ion between vir- 
tue and vice. Religion is the beft motive 
of all a&ions, yet religion is allowed to 
be the higheft inftance of felf-love. 

When the world has once begun to 

ufe us ill, it afterwards continues the lame 

3 treatment 
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treatment with lefs fcruple or ceremony, 
as men do to a whore. 

Old men view beft at a diftance with 
the eyes of their understanding as well as 
with thofe of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide 
their wifdom than their folly. 

Arbitrary power is the natural objed of 
temptation to a prince, as wine or women 
to a young fellow, or a bribe to a judge, 
or avarice to old age, or vanity to a wo- 
man. 

Anthony Henly% farmer dying of am 
ajlhma> faid, well, if I can get this breath 
once outyYW. take care it mail never get 
in again. 

The humour of exploding many things 
under the name of trifles, fopperies, and 
only imaginary goods, is a very falfe proof 
either of wifdom or magnanimity, and a 
great check to virtuous actions. For in- 
ftance, with regard to fame : there is in 
moft people a reluctance and unwillingnefs 
to be forgotten. We obferve even among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an 
inicription over their grave. It requires 
but little philofophy to difcover and ob- 
ferve 
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fare that there is no intrinfick value in 
all this; however, if it be founded in our 
nature, as an incitement to virtue, it 
ought not to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largeft tribute heaven 
receives, and the uncereft part of our de- 
votion. 

The common fluency of (peech in 
many men, and mod women, is owing 
to a fcarcity of matter, and a fcarcity of 
words ; for whoever is a matter of lan- 
guage, and hath a mind full of ideas, will 
be apt in fpeaking to hefitate upon the 
choice of both ; whereas common fpea- 
kcrs have only one fet of ideas, and one 
fet of words to cloath them in ; and thefe 
are always ready at the mouth : fo peo- 
ple come fafter out of a church when it 
is almoft empty, than when a crowd is at 
the door. 

Few are qualified to Jhine in company ; 
but it is in moft mens power to be agree- 
ble. The reafon therefore, why converfa- 
tion runs fo low at prefent, is not the de- 
fect of underftanding, but pride, vanity, 
ill-nature, affectation, Angularity, pofi- 

tiveneis, 
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tivenefs, or fome other vice, the effect of 
a wrong education* 

To be vain is rather a mark of humi- 
lity than pride. Vain men delight in tell- 
ing what honours have been done them, 
what great company they have kept, and 
the like, by which they plainly confefs 
that thefe honours were more than their 
due, and fuch as their friends would not 
believe if they had not been told : where- 
as a man truly proud thinks the greateft 
honours below his merit, and confequent-* 
ly fcorns to boaft. I therefore deliver it as 
a maxim, that whoever defires the cha- 
racter of a proud man, ought to conceal 
his vajnity. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought to 
be, the determination of the majority of 
thofe who have property in land. 

One argument ufed <o the difadvan- 
tage of providence, I take to be a very 
ftrong one in its defence. It is objected, 
thatftorms and tempefts, unfruitful fea-» 
fons, ferpents, fpidcr*, flies, and other 
noxious or troublefome animals, with 
many more inftances of the like kind, dif- 
cover an imperfection in nature, becaufe 

E c huoaasv 
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human life would be much eafier with- 
out them : but the defign of providence 
may clearly be perceived in this proceed- 
ing. The motions of the fun and moon j in 
fhort, the whole fyftemof the univerfe, as 
far as philosophers have been able to dis- 
cover and obferve, are in the utmoftdegree 
of regularity and perfection ; but where- 
ever God hath left to man the power of 
interpofing a remedy by thought or la- 
bour, there he hath placed things in a 
ftate of imperfection on purpofe to ftir 
up human induftry,, without which life 
would ftagnate, or indeed rather could 
not fubfifl at all : Curis accuunt mortalia 
corda. 

Praife is the daughter of prefent power. 

How inconfiftent is man with himfelf ? 

I have known feveral perfons of great 
fame for wifdom in publick affairs and 
councils governed by foolifti fervants. 

I have known great minifters, diftin- 
guiflied for wit and learning, who pre- 
ferred none but dunces. 

I have known men of great valour cow- 
ards to their wives. 

I have known men of the greateft cun- 
ning perpetually cheated. 

2 I knew 
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I knew three great minifters, who 
could exactly compute and fettle the 
accompts of a kingdom, but were wholly 
ignorant of their own ceconomy. 

The preaching of divines helps to pre- 
ferve well-inclined men in the courfc of 
virtue, but feldom or never reclaims the 
vicious. 

Princes ufually make wifcr choices 
than the fervants whom they truft for the 
■difpofal of places : I have known a prince, 
more than once, chufe an able miniftcr ; 
but I never obferved that minifter to ufc 
his credit in the difpofal of an employ- 
ment to a perfon whom he thought the 
fltteft for it. One of the grcateft in this 
age owned and excufed the matter from 
the violence of parties, and the unrca- 
ibnablcnefs of friends. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a 
man uncafy, when great ones arc not in 
the way : for want of a block he will (tum- 
ble at zflraw. 

Dignity, high ftation, or great riches, 
are m fome fort neceflary to old men, in 
order to keep the younger at a diftance, 

£ e 2 who 
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who arc otherwife too apt to infult them 
upon the fcore of their age. 

Every man defires to live long ; but no 
man would be old. 

Love of flattery in mod men proceeds 
from the mean opinion they have of them' 
felves ; in women from the contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increafe 
as they have done for fifty years paft, I 
am in fome concern for future ages, how 
any man will be learned, or any man a 
Jawyer. 

Kings are commonly faid to have long 
hands ; I wifli they had as long ears* 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, 
and youth, are faid to difcover prodigious 
parts and wit, to fpeak things that furprize 
and aftoniuS : ftrange, fo many hopeful 
princes, and fo many fhameful kings ! If 
they happen to die young, they would 
have been prodigies of wifdom and vir- 
tue : if they live, they are often prodi- 
gies indeed, but of another fort. 

Politicks, as the word is commonly un- 
derflood, are nothing but corruptions, 
and confequcntly of no life to a good 
king, or a good miniftry ; for which rea- 

fon 
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fon courts are fo over-run with politicks. 

Silenus, the fofler-father of Bacchus* 
is always carried by an afs> and has horns 
on his head. The moral is, that drunkards 
are led by fools, and have a great chance 
to be cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful good-natured lady, * 
was the goddefs of love ; Juno, a terri- 
ble fhrew, the goddefs of marriage : and 
they were always mortal enemies. 

Thofe who are againft religion, muft 
needs be fools ; and therefore we read 
that, of all animals, God refufed the firft~ 
born of an afs. 

A very little wit is valued in a woman, 
as we are pleafed with a few words fpo-*- 
ken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man is a man of nafty ideas. 

Apollo was held the God of phyfick, 
and fender of difeafes. Both were origi- 
nally the fame trade, and flill continue. 

Old men and comets have been reve- 
renced for the fame reafon ; their long 
beards, and pretences to foretel events. 

A perfon was afked at court, what he 
thought of an ambaflador, and his train, 
who were all embroidery and lace, full of 

bows % 
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bows, cringes, and geftures ; he {aid, it 
was Solomons importation, Gold and apes. 

There is a ftory in Paufanias of a plot 
for betraying of i. city dilcovered by the 
braying of an afs : the cackling of geefe 
faved the capitol, and Catiline* confpira- 
cy was difcovered by a whore. Thefe are 
the only three animals, as far as I re- 
member, famous in hiftory as evidences 
and informers. 

Moft forts of diverlioft in men, chil- 
dren, and other animals, are an imitation 
of righting. 

Augufius meeting an afs with a lucky 
name foretold himfelf good fortune. I 
meet many afTes, but none of them have 
lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my diftance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the fame 
time. 

Who can deny that all men are vio- 
lent lovers of truth, when we fee them 
fo positive in their errors, which they will 
maintain out of their zeal to truth, al- 
though they contradict themfelves every 
day of their lives? 

That 
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That was excellently obferved^ fay I, 
when I read a paffage in an author, 
where his opinion agrees with mine. 
When we differ, there I pronounce him 
to be mijlaken. 

Very few men,, properly fpeaking, live 
at prefent, but are providing to live an- 
other time. 

As univerfal a practice as lying is, and 
as eafy one as it feems, I do not remem- 
ber to have heard three good lyes in all 
my converfation, even from thofe who 
were moft celebrated in that faculty. 



FINIS. 
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